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jiJST OUTLINE OF Uklii 13 LOC 1L 00 VEHFLIN I IN IHDH* 


I'D HIT BHATT/CF',RYi 


(Published in Journal of Admi n strati on 
Overseas Developpierrfc , U.fr. Yol. VIIl/Nc.2 
April, 1968) 


AN OUTLINE 01 OEEUN LOC L GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


1»F ' 

T fohit Bhrttacharya 


Unlike countries like France /here uniform local 
fovp^rtiiont ~v a tfm ■nrov'iil 0 thr r ngbout + ho length ■ml 
breadth of th° country, India hm evolved different structures 
of local gov rnment for xur-'l md urb n areas. In recent 
times, much has b< cn vritten on Ihc Indian rural local 
government system. Especially after the inauguration of the 
system of local government kno ,T n "& panebayati r Q .i considerably 
research and investigations hctve b r Pn undertaken into diverse 
aspects of the newly c volved system. ^OKroarable interest in 
urban loc°l government studies in India, is, however, conspi- 
cuously absent. Stray articles do, of coi rsc , appear here nd 
there on specific p rob If ms of municipal government; but co moored 
to the spate of writing on pmchoy°ti raj, such nub lie "tiers on 
urban local government are not more thrn a trickle. This is all 
the more disappointing bcc use of the fact that urbanisation 
and attendant governn eirtrl probl ms h-ve jaunted up in recent 
times as a consequence of planned economic development. 

In Indio there seems to be an inverse r< lationship 
between growth in urbanisation and conseiucnt aggravation cf 
urban-problems, and the amount of inquiries and research into 
them. The system of elective urban local government which was 
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established during the middle <3f the lest century has remained 

* 

largely static, although it stands badly in need of repair 

and renovation. Even the most optimistic observer would 

» 

express concern about the system's performance and call for 

thorough examination and suitable reforms, 

Hugh Tinker remarks, "The English were certainly not 

laggard in endowing their Indian territories with self- 

governing institutions. 'Cadres received a municipal chaiter 

investing the town with the machinery of representative 

government a full one hundred and fifty years before the 

same privilege was extended to Fane h ester. If this was to 

some small extend due to extraneous issues in Stuart royal 

policy, there was no hidden reason for the drafting of Act X 

of 184?, which sought to establish municipal committees in 

India only seven years' after the Municipal Cornoration /ct, 

introducing the principle of representation of urban retc- 

1 

payers had become law in England." The two principal forme 

of urban local government viz., municipal corporation 

2 

municipal council, came into being in the nineteenth century. 

The Corporation fr rn wr s ushered in by the Bombay Municipal 

' r 

Corporation Act, 1888. Strikingly enough, although the working 

1. Hugh Tinker, " The Foundations of Local Self-Government in i 

India, Pakistan and Burma , University of London, 195^, pp 3 3 *-4' 

2. The municipalities are differently called in different St°tar. 

Throughout this paper, the name 'municipal council’ is 
used for the c-’ke of uniformity. 


of urb°n loe-1 government b»s freqnertly bten subjected to 
severe criticisms, the structural patterns of the two types 
have remained almost unchanged. Und r the feder°l set-up# local 
government is a State subject, and constitutionally the States 
are free to tinker with the structures of thcix local government 
units. In the rural sphere the States have actually exercised 
their freedom by r iking changes m the p-rchryati r^i system in 
response to local needs °nd circurstencr c. But there is •* 
surprising degree of uniformity among the States to rv mtrir 
the status quo in the sphere of urban local government. It 'ill 
be pointed out later tb-t so">e of tie States did attempt to 
introduce structural changes m urban local gov a rnn nt, but tkry 
had soon to abandon the experiment -nd revert to the uniform 
pattern. 

Present Pattern 

The Rural-Urban Relationship Co^rittet of the Ccitra] 
Ministry of Health rd R-r 1 ilv Planning which reported last ya->r 
gave the following figures of urban loc'l bodies in India. 

Table I 

Types , Nurber 

Urban Loc f >l Bodies in India 3 



1 . 

Municipal Corporations 

25 

2. 

Municipal Councils 

1,487 

3. 

Canton lent Boards 

62 

4. 

. Notified Area Cmrcnitt f os 

164 

5. 

Town Area Committals 

327 


St urco: Report of the Firal-Urb-n ~Pq lotion- hip 
Ministry of Health and Homily Planning, 
India, p.55 


Guvorrr ent 





Although Table I above shew? five types of urban local 
bodies, only the first two types can be considered as fully 
fledged representative urban local government. The cantonment 
boards are governed by the Cantonment Act, 1924, which is a 
Central Act. Tho cantonments ere military stations that grew 
up during the British regime due to historical reasons. Even 
today, these are controlled directly by the Central Ministry 
of Defence. In each cantonment, there is a cantonment board 
which is partly elected and partly nominated and its key offi- 
cials such as the .medical and engineering personnel ere drawn 
from the military on cx-of ficio basis. 

The notified area committees which exist in eight States 
and one Union Territory usually ^present a step-gap arrangement 
for areas which arc fast developing as new urb^sn. area.s but which 
-'re not yet ripe for municipalisation. The members of these 
committees are all nominated by the State Governments which vest 
the committees with specific powers in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the prevailing municipal Acts. 

In Six States and one Union Territory there are town 
area committees, the members of which are either elected cr 
nominated, or partly nominated and tv rtly elected. Generally, 
such committees are set-up for small town -nd entrusted with 
limited local functions. 

The municipal corporations and municipal councils had 
had their basic structures laid down in the 19 tb century, which 
remain essentially the sane even today. The corporation form 


is usually found in the principal cities. In general, the 
corporations enjoy wider powars and more autonomy than other 
municipal councils* A distinctive feature of the corporation 
system is the statutory distribution cf power ^nong three 
coordinate authorities viz., the cornor- tion council, the comm- 
issioner and the standing committers. The council consists 
of popularly elected representatives. The commissioner who is 
the he°d of executive administration is appointed by the St^tc 
Cerement. The standing cocmitte s derive their powers from 
the Act itself and/or tirrough delegation by council. The mayor 
who is the head of the corporation has no executive powers. It 
is the c omission*. r who, ■'s chief executive officer, supervises 
the day to day adrinistretion of the oc rnor^tion. Another 
important feature of the bigger municipal corporations, such 
?s Calcutta, Delhi and Cadres is the existence of sub-runic p~l 
units c'lled borough co 1 ittees in Calcutta, zonal cc mrdt tc <- s ir 
Delhi end circle cored. tt* es in Madras tp dilegrt'-d many of 
the purely locsl functions such as vaccination, registration of 
births and deaths, cleansing of streets and other local 
improvement works. 

It is evident from the above discussion that the cor- 
poration system is designed to asperate the deliberative and 
executive functions. The council is the d f libera live wing and 
the commissioner is in charge of executive responsibilities. 

All the municipal corporations in Indio are uniform In this 
respect. Unlike the municipal corporations, the municipal 
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councils which are cor r only found in urban are^s have, 

» 

generally speaking, an integrated structure. The chairman, 

♦ 

who is head of the deliberative wing’ viz., the council, is 
also the chi-f executive, At pr sent, hc Tr c TT cr, the trend in 
almost all the States is toward making statutory provision 
for the appointment of executive officers resoonsihle for d°y- 
to-day administration. The cormittce system is widelv m use , 
although t h 0 number and pattern of conmitt a °re not uniform 

4 4 

throughout India. So 1 c cormitte-'s °re mandatory, sore are 
optional, and there arc still other 0 which arc c_d_ hoc in nature. 
Personnel 

The service conditions m Indian urb^n local govern rent 
are, generally speaking, far from satisfactory a s a result of 
which urban local bodies have not been ^blr to street °uit " 
personnel to efficiently run the machinery cf ’’■overm ent, The 
municipal corporations are better eff in this respect, s tfcm 
commissioners of corporations are appointed by the State 
Governments and they are invariably top-ranking State officials 
belonging to the all-India service. In addition, a couple of 
high-ranking State officials are ser-t ‘on deputation to work °s 
deputy conr issionirs or to -‘’ill in other tip positions. Put 
similar arrangements h°ve not bt en rmdo in the c ce of runicip^l 
councils. The State of r-’drss which tns developed a syster of 
State-appointed municipal commissioners for the municipal 
councils is °n exception to this general ant tern. In recent 
times, however, most of the States have made provision for the 


appointment of the rmnicin=l executive officers to look after 
regul°r administration under the gener°l control end supervi- 
sion of the municipal chairman. 

xiS r^g^rds technical officers and all other staff, th 
general patt rn is the individual paisonrel syster of t-ach 
urb' n locrl body, In cen°equrnc a thc^o bodies h^ve found gre°t 
difficulty in getting suitable personnel such as public health 
engineers, r dic'-l -rd h 1th offic ir, tc^ n planners ^nd so rr. 
The p^y-sc Vs -nd rth ^ s pvxc eon ’’i hens in unicip-l govern- 
ment have f ll-d to a ttr-ct qualified pt-r°onnel. Chances of 
promotion ire rei ft- in ° Lc^l body, ror is th rc «nv rrospc ct 
of tr nsfer since there is m unified loc^l government service. 
Thus, the very ir'-g of service m *■> local body fa as in most 
cases discouraged the tntry of suitable personnel. 

The St^te Governments ere now very much concerned rbau,t 
the conditions of municipal s^ivic^s ^nd r r.e taking steps to 
improve the situation. T o,-,t of the States _ re n^w miking pro- 
vision for the appoint i ent of runieip^l ex cutivc ohfictrs. 

To regularise the recruitt ent of senior and iddle level 
municipal personnel, the St“ t> public service commissions h ^e 
"been used in some. Gfc't.s. Iho system of integrated Servict 
for technical posts such ° municipal f nginc rs, and h<. ltt 
officers has been adopted m « few Stah s. Undrr this 
system, the officers ^rt recruited for the recruitments of 
the State Governments as well -’S the municipal coi r orations 'rd 
municipal councils, epnd they nay be posted either in a St-tf 


department or in any of the urban local bodies. Also, there 
are lirnted instances of States that have introduced a system 
of unified municipal service for specific posts under which the 
officers are transferable from one runicipal authority to 
no they. The general trend seems t< be to organise integrated 
service system for thf technical posts only. Whatever syst< rs 

f 

are worked out in future, it h°s b<- 1 n clo°r by now that no 
urban loc°l authority o^n attract proporlv qualified personnel 
unless service conditions includ ng scales of pay, prospects 
of pro lotion, job security and oth r r service bone-fits 

are considerably improved. 

Financ es 

An account of iirban local government will be incomplete 
without a discussion on their finances. It is frequently 
observed that it is the desperate financial condition of the 
urban local bodies in India which is the root cause of their 
weakness -^nd inefficiency, a full-sc°le discussion of municipal 
finance is not nossible within the scops this paper end 
we can highlight some cf the i^nortent problems only. The 
sources of income of the t unicipal authorities are revenue 

f 

froD rpecific taxes, grant s-in-°i d Iron the State Govcrnrents , 
and non-tax revenues fror. fees, fines and runicipal enterprises 
such as city transport, r irkets, etc . A recent inquiry shows 
that "the urban loc Q l bodies derive °bout 66^ of their 
ordinary income from tax revenues, about 21 % from non- tax 
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revenues end 13$ fr~n grants -in-aid"! The major taxes levied 
liy nost of the urb-^n locrl Hodies sre (,i) taxes on property 
including general r-^te end servic- texcr forvater oupnly 

n i 

and drainage, lighting, garbage disposal etc; (il) octroi 5 
on the entry of goods into r loci an- for consumption use 
or sale therein; (iii) t-xev on °nim-ls and vehicles; ^nd 
(iv ) tax on tr des and callings, .Although, Irco’ s from t n x n - 
tion constitutes the 'ainst^y cf urb-n loc.l finance, i unicip-1 
t°x administration bps be>n f °r fr^r se tisf ~c t r rv. Tbf 
following extract f'roo a rccert co r>r dttco report depicts 
the situation very vividly: 

"The Municipal Councils have menor-’lly been averse to 
levying fresh taxes on enhancing the r-trs of existing texts. 
From a study of the tax structure of 100 local bodies, ic 

# 

appeared that -s recently as 1062-3, 2 i$ of the loc? 1 bodi« s 
were levying no property taxes, 54“^ wen, levying nr sorvic c 
taxes, while about 27$ were levying no vehicle tax. The 
Committee on Augment ti_ r cf Pin^nci'’! Resources of Urban 
local Bodies h s 'Iso r^erted th t ^n 1960-61, 35<* of 

4. Augment tier. ~>f 2k °ncial Rosoatc s of Irian loe;l Btdice . 
Report of the Cof-nitt-a on Ministers constituted by the 
Central Council of Local Cell -G^vernim nt , Hcv< tnber” 1967, 
H-oirgcr of* Publications, Delhi, 1963, p. 140. 

5. This tax is net levied by ell the' States, The exceptions 
are /nrihre Pr°desh, Assnr } Bihar, Kerla, Madras and West 
Bengal. 


Municipalities in Gujarat,. 18$ in 'Madhya Pradesh, 38$ in 
Punjab, .83$ in Rajasthan and _ 40$ in*Uttar Pradesh were levying 
neither property "fax nor ary of the service taxes . In 
Rajasthan, the levy of house tax, tax on professions, trades 
and callings and octroi are by law obligatory and their rates 
have 'been fixed by the Sta.te Government but many local bodies 
are not collecting the house tax or the tax on professions, 
trades and .callings. In Assam and Kerala, the Municipal law 
provides for the levy of a duty on transfer of. property, 
but no local body has utilised this source of revenue, Even 
where taxes are levied the rates fixed are kept low and the 
incidence of Municipal taxes falls unevenly on different 
sections' of people."^ The administration of property taxation 
which- is the most important source of municipal income in many 
of the States, remains highly unsatisfactory. In the absence 
of a central valuation agency, assessment-vis often vitiated by 
local political considerations. On top of it, tax collection 
is often grossly’ mismanaged as a result of which many of the 
.urban local bodies are found in heavy arrears., .In some of the 
States, not even half of -total .’municipal tax demand is collected. 

State gra nts-in-aid have not assumed a significant pro- 
portion of municipal income so far in India, although State 
control is considerable. Only recently, the States of Gujarat, 
Kerala and Madhya. Pradesh have introduced detailed grants-in-aid 

6 , ■ Report of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee, Yol. I , 

Ministry of Health, P.P. , Government of India, June 1966, p ,89 


systems. In all other states, grants are. made on ad hoc 
basis,- depending on the state of State finances. 

Municipal ; income f rota non- tax sources is also. meagre. 

Most of the remunerative enterprises such as road transport, 
electricity etc. are generally speaking, exploited by the 
State Governments themselves, and the urban local bodies have 
not been forward-looking -enough to tap other sources such as 
milk .supply, hotelliering, land development and sc on.. 

■ -. Most of the municipal bodies have low per capita income 
which stands in the way of their providing even the basic 
civic amenities'. A recent survey made by the Rural-Urban 
Relationship; Committee reveals that during 1962-63, most of 
the municipal corporations studies had an annual per capl ta 
income of less than 8s. 30/- or'£1-10s, The figure was as low 
.as Es. 2./- or 6s. -only in the case of smaller municipalities. 
Evidently, such municipal authorities exist in name only. 

Role of State Governments 

Constitutionally, local government is a State subject 
in India. A long tradition of centralised administration 
coupled with this constitutional position has led to considerable 
State control over municipal administration. Also, the rigour 
cf State control is, in no small measure attributable to the 
■ almost incurable weakness' and inefficiency of municipal govern- 
ment, and a 'pathological indifference of the urban citizenry, to 

municipal institutions generally. 

7. Report - op. city , p. 86. 
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The municipal bodies are creatures of State laws and as 


creators the States have powers to delimit and alter their 
jurisdiction effect mergers and even extinguish them* State 
•control extends to almost every aspect of municipal adminis- 
'tration such as finances , staff appointment and dismissal, 
sanctioning of major projects and performance of even ordinary 
functions. Control is strictest in financial matters and elabo- 
rate rules and regulations have been framed for this purpose. 

The budgets, for instance, are submitted to the State Govern- 
ments-for -approval and there are auditors appointed by the 
State Governments to audit the municipal accounts. Besides, 
the States have pow r ers of inspection and supervision, powers to 
call for reports and returns, to take action in default, and 
to suspend execution of municipal orders and resolutions. In 
case of incompetence or persistent default in the. performance of 
dities, the State Governments have powers, to supersede the 
municipal bodies and appoint administrators to manage their 






affairs. 

The role of the State Governments is of crucial importance 
in promoting healthy growth of the urban local bodies. But the 
situation today is not very much different from what the Simon 
Commission observed about thirty seven years ago: "Where spur 
rein were needed, the Ministers were given only a ■ * ' 


This is also confirmed by the observation of a. 
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and control in. India - specially in the urban areas - have 
remained rather static, unimaginative and negative." 9 The 
wanton: use of drastic punitive measures which include removal 
of elected members and supersession of municipal administration, 
testifies to this. state of affairs. However, many of the 
State Governments are now in the' process of setting up direc- 
torates with requisite personnel for maintaining close contacts 
with 'the municipal bodies and offering them 'necessary and timely 
guidance and advice. Some States have already , introduced 
grants -in-aid codes to systematise State grants to- the municipal 
bodies. Also, to solve their personnel problems, many States 
have either adopted or are planning to introduce an integrated, 
system and or an unified system. Still, these efforts are 
rather slow in coming and patchy in nature. 

Summing up 

Although urban local government has long, been in existence, 
it cannot be said to have attained adulthood even today. Prior 
to Independence, the steady growth of the municipal bodies was 
net possible primarily because of the over-whelming importance 
attached by national leaders to the cause of political freedom. 

In the pest-independent phase, major attention was paid to the 
urgent nation-building activities such as planning and economic 
development. It is true that the First Conference of the State 
Local Self-Government Ministers was ■convened by .the Union 
Ministry of . Health as early as 1948, and. six' years later the 

9~ Report of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee , op . ci t . , 
p. 117. 
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Central Council of Local Self -Government had come into bein 


But, constituti 


the States have not been much enthusiastic about improving 


ur.ban local government in spite of intermittent prod dings by 
the Central Government* It is significant to note that the newly 


evolved 


of rural local government known 


creation of the Central Government.. Similarly, radical 


reforms in the sphere of urban local government will perhap 


.n accidental reforming zeal cn the part of the Centr 


await 


Government. Even then, with different political parties in 


power in the States and 


it the Centre, now it 


The responsibility for stimulating the municipal bodies 
and helping them grow as local self-governing institutions falls 
primarily on the State Governments. But, as already mentioned, 


attempt, to make organisational changes by introducing the 
system of direct popular .election of municipal -presidents 


The experiment in both the States was short- lived 


and they had soon to. go back to the old conciliar system wi 
the president/chaiman being elected by the councillors fro 
among themselves. Apart from Ibis, no fresh attempts were 
by any of the State Governments to introduce changes in the 


f 

1 


2 

I 


i 



1 ; 


* * t 
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structure of urban local government. However, as pointed out 
earlier, many of the States are now trying to improve the 


staffing pattern of the municipal bodies and some States such 
as Kerala, Gujarat ard Madhya Pradesh have regularised State 
grants to the municipal "bodies on the basis of certain 
principles. 

In a predominantly rural country like India, it is too 
much to expect radical reforms in urban local government within 
® short period.. The State legislatures; and the national 
Parliament are dominated by rural politicians who are natural lj 
immersed in rural development problems. Also , the general 
poverty of the country and competing demands on resources of-r.d 
in fhe way of liberal income transfers from the higher level 
governments to the local bodies. 

Last but not lease, urban local government is also 


impoverished by the general apathy of the 
not be an exaggeration to say that there 


urbanites, and it may 
is hardly any percepti- 


ble demand for urban local government. In a new democracy 
there remains a tendency to Integrate all the levels of 
government which is due perhaps to the reluctance of upper 




evel governments to part with power, lien to this 


added 



citizens' indolence and apathy, such a 


situation is hardly 



conducive to the steady and healthy growth of local stL- 
government. Perhaps India, is passing through this ciitiod. 
phase of political evolution which is affecting the growth 
of local government, both rural and urban, equally. 


i o 


CO MIT TEE SYSTEM AS A MANAGEMENT DEVICE 

>y 

I© HI T BHA TTACH A RYA 

(This paper was submitted at the Seminar 
on Municipal Administration organised by 
the Urban Administration Centre of Os mania 
University, Hyderabad, during 17th - 22nd 
June , 1 968) 
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COMMITTEE SYSTEM AS A MANAGEMENT DEVICE 

' ' oy 

T f c hit Bhattacharya 

The Committee System in municipal- . gcvernme nt can be 
discussed iron a variety of stand-points. The purpose of this 
paper is to look at the committee system as .a management device 
in municipal government and ad minis train on and to pose some 
problems from this angle. Our municipal corporations and 
municipalities undertake a number of functions; some are regu- 
latory, some are in the nature of direct services to the public 
and still others like planning are holding- th e-fence- type of 
functions. Whether the structure of the prevalent municipal 
authorities is best suited to discharge these function!! is- an 
open question. At any rate, the ■ proliferation of competitive 
urban local institutions such as the .improvement trust, the 
housing board, the water supply and sewage board and so on does 
out the feasibility of management of many pf the municiDS-l 
functions through a variety of institutic ml device's. Again, 
in different parts of the world structural peculari ties of local 
government instituting offer a feast for the student of 
comparative local government. 

The structure of our municipal. government, as is well 
known, is a legacy of history. Because of the historical acci- 
dent of British rule in India, municipal government in this 
country was modelled on the British pattern. Of course, some 




changes were made from time to tine to adjust the municipal 
structure, to local circumstances; but broadly speaking, the 
structure had close resemblence with the English institutions. 

The committee system which is the subject of .our. discussion 
ha.s been characterised as 'the British way of life'. In fact, 
it is striking to note that the sub-title of Prof. Whear.e's 
famous book, Government by Committee , reads as "an. essay on the 
British Constitution". This shows the importance of the 
committee system in British way of governance. But- inspite of 
their heary tradition the effectiveness .of the committee ...system 
as a management device has, in recent times, been a subject, 
of serious concern. Eor instance, the recent report of . ••• 
the Maud Committee on Management of Local Government -has drawn 

attention to the difficulties confronting English local government 

• ' • > 

* • 

because of the multitude of administering committees going merrily 
cn their own way. It is worth-while to refer briefly to the , 
management problems involved in the British system,, for this might 
be an eye-opener for us. In British, local government, the elec- 
tive council is the repository of all. powers. In this system, 
the several committees each of which is concerned with the 
administration of one or more functions,, receive their powers 
by way of delegation by the council. Thus the British 
committees do not derive powers directly from., the statute. 

They are, strictly speaking,. sub~CQmmitte.es cf the council, and 
they do. not have, legally speaking, any power cf taking final 


decisions. 


S( » all 'the" deliberations end decisions of' the 
coruittees go to the council for confirmation.. ’ ifn actual 
practice, however, very few of the recorrt end.stions .of the 
committees are rejected or referred Back. Through us-uege. 
therefore, the committees in British' local government have 
come to acquire so much power. The depart mental organisa- 
tion of a. ice a 1 authority in England follows closely the 
types- of sds inlet erir.g 'coned. ttees. The chairman of .a 
co'mltt4h‘ ©ri-d’ t : h‘e officer -in-charge of the function which 
is Being looked ‘after by the committee, work very closely 
together-. In* consequence, each department, guided, by the 
r e 1 evsiife.. cor. si t tee, operates almost in an autonomous 
fashion; - In- such a situation, inter-depert;. ental coordination 
-becomes the first casualty. The British Town Clerk who, is 
supposed to “be the chief officer of a local authority remains, 
in effect, a mute spectator to the discordant administration 
oh which he had little control. "The general conception is", 
as the Maud Committee observes, "that of an assemblage of 
com: it tecs, each carrying cut its own special duties and- 
championing its own causes j with reliance on horizontal 
■committees, personal contacts, party machinery and th.e 
efforts of officers te achieve coordination" . 




!e_JT ; na:gerent of Local Government . Tenor t 
London, P...14 ■■ i -‘" 
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Prc biers of our Municipal Qcr^oratlons 

: fragments tion of authority and consequent lack of 

coordination are • in no., small way _ responsible for some of 
the 'difficulties in our. municipal rianegementf but tbe_ 

Indian problems stem from a rather different situation. 

We- have, two main types of- municipal, government;, the 
municipal . corporation and. the_ municipal committee*, It was 
the Bombay Municipal -Corporation Act of ..1888 which created 
a. model of Corporation government . . The, Hyderabad Municipal 
Corpora tion. Act, 1955, like all .qther Corporation Acts, 
has followed the Bombay model quite closely. A peculiarity 
of this model lies in the creation cf the triumvirate 
consisting of - the .corporation, the standing comrr.it tee, and 
the- commissioner, , As... they derive powers from the statute, 
they, operate as coordinate authorities. . Section 4 of the 
•• .'Hyderabad. Act enumerates the : three authorities which are 
charged with the execution: of. the, "ct, viz., the Corporation, 

■ the Standing Committee, and the .Connassionej . The respective 
functions of these authorities., have been specified in Section 
117 to 128. The Hyderabad. Act is. unique in providing for a 
single; Standing Co-mitt.ee (Section 95). There are references 
to sub-co- mi ttees ! " f the .Standing Committee and Special 
Committees of . the / Corporation, but ..it is Standing Committee 
which emerges as the powerful organ of Corror--- tl on government 
deriving' powers d ireetlyqf ro r, : , the .statute. . This , stands in 
sharp contrast to the provisions’ of the Calcutta. li unicipal 



finance and establishment: education? v.rhe-^l'th end busti 


ta tutory 


afeoig th ree coopeti tive a uthor ities 


i cue r and the Standing 


leads'- 'to further accentuation of fragmen- 


tation. The provision) for e si 


the Hyderabad Act has had the salutary effect of forestalling 


fragmentation at the Committee level. And given political 


homogeneity, there is every possiblity of the ererger.ee of a 
cabinet type of government- in the Corporation via the 


landing. Committee... . In that' 'event the independefi 


ta tutory 


loner r. ay veil prove,, to be’-fe stumbling 


block to . concerted and ■■ harmonious municipal administration 


no t . unknown that the c o nmi. 


-Even- no w, it i 


of -the municipal cor ’"-orations 'are certainly., not in 


very 


enviable .position; there aieeither open conflicts" or uneasy 


o f ?;i unic i oal Co naci ttee 


The Corporation -model with three coordinate authorities 


is an exotic Indian sy.e tern' which ' has hardly. any parallel any- 
where in the world. Perhaps-, the statutory distribution of 
powers between the manager and the 'council in the Eire manager 
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plan belongs to ' the sane’ species « In -any case, . it has , r^o 
parallel in English local governments The English. counc,i- 
11 ar system under which all' the' powers vest in the,., elected 
council became 'the model fur- th#- -municipal co. emit tees in 
India.,. No statutory Bouniittees were- there to. claim „ a , share 
of authority. If one takes -a ruiek survey of the older . 
municipal Acts which are still in force in many of our States 
such as. Test Bengal^ (Act of 1932), Bihar (Act of 1922)., 

Madras (Act of 1920), Punjab (Act of 19H), and U.P. (Act of 
1916), one' would find no- provision in these Acts for any 
standing committees' which 'constitute.' an important feature of 
the Corporation mode!, like the 'English system, constitution 
of committees for making recommendations to- the .council has 
been provided for,. But the widen use', of such, committees, and , 
the duet -of the func ti one 1 committee and the parallel .depart- 
ment which characterise th English system have never been 
fully, realised in our municipal corrmi ttees, : The, scallness 
of our luuniclpal 'cdirjrdtteesj leek of effective power, */^nd 
reluctance of members' to disperse authority — > -all these 
have stood iri the’ way of fully developed committee system 
in our municipalities. Although the municipal committee is 
more of on integrated type, the comparison with, the English 
system- shoul-d---ng-t.. .be. s.tre to. bed ...tp.onfi aat^ M x^e ;r.ole. of the. 

" c'hoirr: ah ’ in the older 'Municipal Acts wasa'iCjer top nly a. departure 

2. education Committee is a statutory Committee in West 
: ''Bengal.. .<■ ..., .... 



from the English model. For* the chairman was given some 
statutory' •power?, and all executive administration was 
placed , directly under his control and supervision. -Even 
now, the chairman enjoys these powers in most of the' 

States where the older Acts are in. force. The chairman's 
power of general supervision and control has also been 
retained in some of the new lets such as those in . Maharashtra 
(Act of 1965) and Gujarat (Act of 19.63). 

Trend ' Toward Fragments ti on 

• There is a trend in many of • the new municipal Acts 
toward the distribution of statutory powers among the council , 
the 1 chairman,- the standing committee, and the chief executive 
officer. The Andhra Pradesh Municipalities Act, 1965, fal^s 
in this category. Section 4 of this Act enumerates the 
authorities charged with carrying out the provisions of the 
Act. There- are the council, the chairman, the executive 
'committee, and the secretary. The entire chapter III of the 
Act deals with, the powers and functions of these municipal 
authorities which is very : much in. line with the provisions 
of Chapter' III of the Hyderabad Municipal Corporation Act. 
1955. Also',- Section 4 of the Municipaliti^ .. Act re .iii.r; t 
replica of Section 4 of the Corporation tot the only different 
being the mention of .the chairman as one of the four municipal 
authorities. Thus, , the scheme of fragmentation of author! 07 
in the' co rp oration model ha.s be_en grafted in the. Muni ci pari tie 


Acit 8-1 so .... No-t .only- .that,, fragment a; ti.on has been carried 

■ ’ i75:> ri :1 T .L\ ,71;: 1 ' 

fur-ther. in -the Munieipali tie s Act. It is expected, there- 

■ * * . . i 

fore, -that the attendant problems of fragmentation which ^ 

have already been discussed earlier in this paper, will 
-accompany the scheme in due course. The Executive Committee 
is the only statutory committee in the Andhra Pradesh 
Municipalities Act, which makes it similar in this respect 
to the municipal Acts of Gujarat, Kerala, Madhya Pradesh 
and Mysore. The municipal Acts of Maharashtra and Rajasthan 
provide for a number of statutory functional committees along 
.with. the key standing committee. The Executive Committee of 
the Corporation Api. The adoption of a single committee ■* 

.system works, as a. guarantee against discordant administration 
inherent in a multi -committee system. Also , the . Executive 
Committee can provide executive leadership in municipal 

administration if. it gets the necessary political backing. 

♦ 

Two provisions in the Act, however, stand in the way of 
.emergence of executive committee as the most important organ 
of municipal government and administration. In the first 
place,' election of members in .accordance, with the system of 
• proportional representation by means of a single transferable 
vote (Section 28(3) ) may lead to a politically heterogeneous 
Committees. In the second place, Section 57(1) (a) confers 
independent powers on the Secretary in relation to collection 
of taxes, fees and licences and removal of encroachments , As 
political heterogeneity is apt to reduce the effectiveness of 
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the Executive Committee, so the independent statutory powers 
pf the Secretary. are not unlikely to drive a wedge “between hire 
and. the Executive Committee. In either *ase, possible 
administrative leadership of the Executive Committee is 
expected to be hamstrung. 

Summing up 

. The committee system being one of the apparatuses of 
the municipal machine, its role needs .to be related to 
other parts of the machine. As this duscussion being out, 
there is a trend, in the new municipal Acts towards the 
creation of coordinate statutory authorities of which the 
Standing committee or the executive committee is an important 
part. With more and more encadre-ment of municipal services, 
this trend may gather momentum. In that event, splintering 
. of powers and authorities will be a common feature of both 
the Corporation Acts and the Municipalities Act, This is 
already the case in Andhra Pradesh, and in some other States. 

A close look at the scheme of fragmentation of authority 
and powers reveals an attempt to make a queer compromise 
between ’democracy 1 and 1 efficiency' . The underlying 
assumption here is that the two will go together, .a*d that 
too. at the local government level only. An important fact 
missed ley our legislators is that executive leadership can 
be either collective or individual-centric; it cannot be both. 


Ph 




When powers are statutorily divided between the executive 
co emit tee or the standing committee on the ..one hand and., the 
commissioner or the secretary on- the other, administrative 
leadership is Sfindwitched between the two,,, and the: situation 
becomes 'one of v ! suspended.- animation- ... The. situation, may not 
be that critical in every case,, but the system has . a built-in 
bias toward that. .. ; 

If collective leadership of the standing, committee or 
the executive -committee is accepted as- -the basic tenet of mu- 
nicipal management, conferment of. . statutory executive- .powers 
to any other authority . is apt to defeat. the purpose. This 
applies as much to the commissioner or secretary as .to the 
chairman. I wo-uld. draw attention particularly to, : Sections 48 
and 49 sf -the -Andhra .Pradesh Municipalities, let, 1965, confer- 
ring executive powers on the Chairman which. is repugnant to . 
the scheme of .-Executive Committee leadership enshrined in 
■ the .Act. - - - ■ ■ 

The executive, or standing .committee, has. great poten- 
tialities- for being developed much like the. -executive board 
-in th e Swedish,- local councils which i s - the king-pin of local 
executive administration- in that: country. The: provision for 
.coordinated, -authorities in our corporation and municipal acts 
stands in its way at present.. Collective leadership by the 
executive .or standing commi ttee would still . lea^re. room, for 
wide use of the officials- and a rang^-. of committees by,- way of 
delegation of powers and functions which is so important in th 
management of local government. 
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PROBLEMS OF RURAL URBAN RELATIONSHIP 

■Modern urbanism is essentially the product of technology. 
Technology creates and sustains the seer expanding concentration 
of huge aggregates of population to an" extent unthought of fifty 
years ago. There was a time when a single factor of water 
supply limited the size of the city. Pafehpur Sikri, the 
dream city of the great Moughal had, it is said, to be abandoned 
for sheer lack of water althogh Jamuna flowed at a distance of 
20 miles. Today Bombay gets its water supply of 200 million 
gallons daily from lakes 70 miles away and its transport system 
carries millions daily to and fro between place of work and 
residence. 

•The impact of technology has made "the distance or gap 
-'between the rural and urban very much narrower in the advanced 
western countries . There is very little difference between the 
way of life of the town dweller and the countrymen except its 
tempo. The- city is the centre of finance and commerce as well 
as of culture with its theatre, art gallery and the university. 
But it has also its congestion and slums away from the signts 
sounds and- smells of the country-side, where nature asserts 



itself in a relaxed atmosphere. The sub-urban development is 
an attempt to have 'the ‘best of both worlds, thanks to vastly 
improved means of communication and transport, adding to the 


f the metropolitan area, sprinkled with 


of local authorities 


£■■1 
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In India the gap between town and country is still very 
wide. Even in villages situated within a few miles from the 
glittering city, there is no street lighting and the impact of 
technology can only be seen by the presence of the hurrican lan- 
tern 'and the cycle. ; The Community Development Programme has 
brought tc the village the- jeep and Petromax alongvith fertilise! 
improved plough, thrasher and cutter and a growing , awareness of 
backwardness-. Out of the 54 raillinn houses in about half a mill 
million habitations classified as villages as many as 50 
million according, to the Census, of 19.5J were substandard and 
have tc be rebuilt or substantia lly improved. Out cf the 5 CCS 
villages where rural housing programme was to be. taken up 
under the Second Dive Year Plan only about 2700. could be 
surveyed and lay-out prepared for ,2260 upto the .end^of 1963. 

The only source of drinking water supply Is, the . tradi tienal 
well always threatened with .the danger. of contamination and 
in many areas: people are compelled to . r esort to meagre 
unprotected sources for a- pitcher of w? ter that has to be 
carried on - heads of - women and children for considerable distance; 
on foot. A serious handicap from which the villages suffer 
is the utter dearth of all weather roads and other means of 




communications. The bullock cart continues to .be the princip 
means of transport ..even in villages in close proximity to the 
growing towns. In fact these conditions continue to persist 
In varying degrees even in the villages included within the c 
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boundaries of a number of corporation towns, in the country. 
Modernism seems to come to a. sudden stop at the edge of the 
built up areas' of the city. 

A significant shift from the isolated, all sufficient, 
character of the village is indicated in a recent study by 
Dr. Irawati Karve, of 22 villages at the boundaries of Poona - 
Satara districts surrounding a small towns Phaltan , with a 
population (10,000) more or less equal to the total of these 
villages. Her conclusions are that the village can no longer be 
looked upon as a community but a mere agricultural settlement. 

It is no longer a social, cultural and economic entity with all 
its traditional services. The craftsman, the carpenter,- the 
blacksmith, the barber etc . have migrated from .the village 
to' the nearby central towns as the village does not give them 
full time work and they had to lock for wider opportunities in 
the context of a growing money economy. This small . towns i s 
not only the market centre and service centre but also the 
social and cultural rendevouz of the surrounding villages, 
ill roads lead to the small town but only if there were all- 
weather pucca roads linking the surrounding areas to the centre 





population of 1,. 00, 000' or over contain 44% of the' total p 
urban population in 1961 as against 73 cities containing 38% in 
1951. The decennial increase for cities having population of 
over a million is. 85.7% against: the. general urban increase 
of 27.4%'. It is interesting to note that Calcutta with the 
municipal boundaries frozen to the heart of the metropolitan 
city registered a rise of 8.5% only indicating the tendency 


e suburban 


periphery with growing in-roads into the surrounding rur.al 


areas in a haphazard chaotic sprawl,. This 


planning and administration of the 'city region which inelud 
the city centre .and the rural hinterland which cannot bee 


divorced from each other 


in this context of the di 


;nd country and the : changing pattern of life 


conomy tha 


rural-urban relation 


Categorisation of Rural and Urban Area 


What is tom and country ?. The principal factor to 


State Government constitute an 


re a into an urban lo 


population 


milar population-may.be made into 


committees- -set up forca population of 5,000 governed by 


eparate 'Town Areas Act, which are raised to the 


lity on their attaining a population of about 20,000 


and some financial capacity.- In Maharashtra and the old areas 
that once formed part of the State of Bombay there was a 
system of District Municipalities and Burrough municipalities 
while in other States such as Bengal and same act applied to 
all urban local authorities, and there were municipalities 
even with a population of 3 ,000 only. On the other hand 
Madras has had municipalities only when the population reached 
the figure of about 20,000. At the same time there are con- 
siderable number of places with a population of over 5,000 or 
even over 10,000 which have not received the status of urban 

government. ' ■ 

The 1961 census applying a mere rigid test of an urban area 

area has generally included categories of towns, which 1 ' have 
already got a town government irrespective of the population sc 
that there were 266 places with less than 5,000 population ■■.aj.cL 
have been classified as Class VI towns. And there, may be more 
such towns which. may have population of 5,000 but which may 
not satisfy the other tests laid down in the .census voz. , 
a densi ty of 4,-000- sq. mile ..„i5.n,d.. an occupational structure of 
75 °/ 0 o f- th e workers being non -.agricultural . 

The application of these tests resulted in the declassi- 


fication of 811 places classified as towns in 


i qic ■ 


/seconding 


1 * - 

to 196 I census there are 4169 places .classified, as villages 

with population of 5,000 or over -and out of -these as many as 


773 have a population of ...over. JO, 000, s-s against 817 places 
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wlth population of 10,000 to 19 >999 .and 844 between 5,000 and 

9,999 classified as towns. Quite' a large number of the 4 ? 1 6 9 

"Villages" could be made town areas or small municipalities. 

under the existing laws in most of the States. Conversely 

most of the 1927 Class IV, V & VI, .""'owns" with population 

as 

less than 20,000 could be constituted/Panc hayats leaving- 
behind only 763 towns out of which 515 have a,. population 
less than 50,000 and 141 with 50,000 to .99,999 and 107 with 
1,00,000 or over. In fact as many as 829 places classified in 
1961 as urban did not have any form of urban government. We 
thus have the following categories of urban and rural areas 
under the various population groups. 

TABLE I 

Population Rural Urban 

, # _ - 

Less than 5000 - 266 Class VI 

5000 to 9999 3396 844 . Class V 

10000 to 19999 773 817 Class IV 


Class of TTowns 




m 


Total less' than 

20000 4169 

20000 to 49999 ' - 

50000 to 99999 

100,000 - 499', 999 

5-00,000 - 1. million - 

Above 1 million 


1927 
515 
1 4 ' ■ 
94 
6 

x 

7 f 


Class III 
Class II 

Class I 




* Not Included 
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. Table II gives the percentage distribution of workers 
for the various classes of towns and cities wi.th population 

of 50,, 000 and above and the over-all position for towns less 

. . I..;. - ... ' o r 

than 50 ,000. : 

TABLE II 


Category of 
employment 

| Cities 
x over 1 
| million 

1 i million 

5 t0 1 
jj million 

j 100,000' 

| to 1 
j million 

I 50,000 

1 t( ? 

| 100,000 

1 Towns 
| below' 

I 50,000 

1. Agriculture, 
mining live 
stock, forests 
etc. 

1.79 • 

3.57- 

4,67 

9.10 

■ 22.51 

2. Household 
Industry 

1 .94 . 

5.72. 

7.62 . 

8.90 

10.54 

3 . Manuf ac tur es 

31.14 

30.02 . 

2 ", 44 

21.44 

1 1 •- 0 4- 

4. Trade, Commerce, 
Transport, 

"Construction 32.86 

32.85 

30 . 6,1 

29.14 ■ 

' 23.95 

5 . 0 tb er 

Servic es 

32.27 

27.34 . 

32.66 

31.42 

' 28.96 


100.00 . 

100.00 . 

100.00 

100. .00 

■ 100.00 
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There is, a distinct trend in favour of ' rural pursuits 
and household, industry -at the cost of manufactures and commerce 
in the towns with lower population. From the point of view, of 
municipal organisation, it Is the total population that is the 




and other civic amenities and 


services have to be related to the size of the people to be 


large industrial centres may pre 


problems of regulation and control, and size of the town or 
city itself may bring up varying problems of rural-urban 
relationship. 

The categorisation of towns for municipal government 
would be governed to a great : -ef tent- by the nature of statutory 

and organic - links" to' "be ■established ■in"''the''‘lig'h'i"of 'the' 'problems 

of ; rural-urban relations that may be posed by the varying types 
of towns and- ci ties,-' large -and small. ' “In'th'eir note ''Off' "rural - 
urban relationships which was placed before the- Third- Conference 
of Municipal Corporations and Eighth # Meeting of the .Central 
Council of Local Self-Government in 196?, th e . Minis try of 
Community Development had suggested the following categories 
of locaiBodies apart from cantonments or special authorities. 

(i) Village panchayats for population not ‘exceeding 5,000 

(if) Nagar Panchayats for population 5,000 to 30,000 - 
Class I above 15,000 and Class II below 15., 000. 

(iii) Municipalities ancf_ Corporations for papulation 

T ' " ' above." 50,000. ~ 

If was further 'proposed" t ha t ihi Niger Panchayats up to 
population'" of” 50", 000' may "bo "'given ‘ r eWeseiita'fibn "in' Tanch'ayat 
Sami tie, and municipalities ranging between 30,000 to 100,000 
could be given representation of Zila Pa rich ads.. For munici- 
palities and corporations with a population of over 100,000 
it may not be necessary to provide any statutory link between 
them and the Panchayati Raj bodies. 


I. . It will be useful to consider the position of the small 
town and, the. larger cities in relation to the surrounding rural 
areas -in the context of a. developing planned economy, ■ *, is indi- 
cated above, the small town or the ■' large village' is- developing 
largely as -a service centre for the surrounding settlements , 

One of the objectives of national planning is to secure a di- 
versification of the occupational pattern to reduce the present 
extreme' dependence on agriculture , by developing local, small 

scale agro-industries. It the same time the productivity of 
by in tr oducing new techniques _and the improvement of tools and 
agrieul ture . is - s.ougEt"'to™b"e "improve d/an d "equipment §T“ A£x"”t'hiS'" 

involves higher, skills, more training and education, better 

and wider .institutional and administrative organisation and 

increasing use. of electricity and machines. She village by 

itself is too small a unit for this diversified activity. They 

have tc be linked up with a. more or less central model small 

town ’which .is easily accessible ’providing the skilled technical 

services, local supplies, marketing facilities, social, cultural 

and : welfare institutions. The central urban c entre wi th its 

, - . . . .1 

constituent villages would make a composite .planning unit. 

There 'may be one or mere such service centres in a Panchayat 

Samiti area and it is not unusual to find even the Flock/ 

Panchayat Samiti .head quarters being located in one of suen 

small towns, which do some time have their own urban local 

.government quite apart from tee Panchayat Samiti. 

T~ for 'an exposition of this, please see 'two articles in Roy 

Turner - India's Urban Future: Tarlok Singh - Pural Industrial 
' and Urban, development pp. 327~ 7 ?4; V. -Nath - -The Village 
and the Community, pp. 150-154. 


v ' While •' the f small town, is thus. part of the rural; setting 
strengthening and serving the, rural area and is an aid to better 
agriculture' and progressive diversification of occupation of 

■ the: rural population, the large sprawling commercial and 
industrial towns' tend to engulf the surrounding, villages. The 
agricultural lands are steadily converted into building ' sites 

• depending 'on accessibility "to -the main . town,, the remaining 
lands are more directed to supplying -the town "with vegetables 
and • dairy product while increasing . number of the • working .popu- 
lation ' look to the' city -and go : to it for .employment . While 
the ' 'plan for the small . town including its area, of .influence 
has to be oriented , to the reqi irements of the rural population 

■ with 'emphasis on agriculture and agro -industries , the pity 

region plan, has to, be oriented- to the urban population and . 
Industrial potential. . .... 

: In b.etwe'en these two types stand .the .medium towns with 
population -ranging between- ; 20,000 -and .1 ,00,000. .. Most of the 
'district 'headquarter tc-wns in Indian belong to this category. 

■ In' fact 'over 50 $ of the district towns have population less 

than 50,000, Such distrip.t headquarters combine. in themselves 
the characteristics of a growing small, town plus the administra- 
tive and higher technical, educational,- social and economic 
institutions such as courts, colleges, hospitals, banks , •" r 

representing the. top of the- institutional -hierarchy- -of the 

' di strict < Some of. the towns in'" th is -group have an industrial 
base with potentialities of rapid expansion, while some others 
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may be parts of wider conurbation of town groups. With these 
exceptions, all the towns iiyChis category: are commercial 
and administrative centres essentially tied up- with the rural 
economy including industrial establishments- utilising local raw 
materials or supplying local needs. Their development plans 
have to be closely related tc-h district plans: requiring working 
relationship between the Z'j.la Pari shads and the urban local 
authorities, _ 

The categorisation cf 'towns and cities for purposes of 
local 'administration has-, therefore, .to be based on their 
functional and a spatial relationship with the surrounding areas, 
which constitute alongwith the towns a composite unit for 
physical, economic ' and institutional planning. .. Taking into 
account these various factors the following grouping of areas 
and regions may be suggested. 

' ( 1) Towns and Villages with population of .up to about 

20 , 000 except these which ’are district headquarters. 

"Some of -them would be centres of groups of -villages 
'within a Block/Taluks Sam.iti .area while others may 
be' the -headquarters of the Bleck/faluka . All such 
local bodies should be linked up. with Pancbayat: 

San.it is for puipt see of uvor-all- planning and for 
execution' of common development programmes .. The 
small town can survive and flourish only be developing 
it as the service centre of the villages around. 



In Gujarat towns with population upto 30,000 are being 
constituted into Nagar Panchayats within the Pane hayati 
Raj structure. 

(2) All District Headquarters Towns and those with popu- 
lation upto about a lac excep ting those mentioned below. 
Their development plans should be linked up with district 
plans and they should have direct representation in 

Zila Pari shads . 

(3) Industrial or administrative centres with potentialities 
of rapid growth such as Ghasiabad, Rourkela, " Chandigarh 
and the like which, though having population less than 

a lac must have master plans to include a substantial 
part of the surrounding areas to safeguard against 
unhealthy chaotic urban sprawl. Most of the cities 
having one lac will also fall in this category. Some 
rural areas presently under panchayats will have to be 
absorbed in this urban complex. 

•(4) There are a number of town groups more or less conti- 
guous with separate existing municipal or pane hayati 
raj authorities or none at all. Per instance, the 
Dhanbad-Jbaria-Sindri town group has a total population 
of 200618 and includes 10 towns with Dhanbad a 
municipality, oindri and Jharia as notif i ed areas and 
the rest with no urban local authority with population 
varying from over six thousand to sixteen thousand. 

This is a mining area which may admit of a wider planning 


to form an industrial conurbation. There are other 
town groups in the country which may .need -varying 
orientation such as Kprichi . Town .Group on Coimbatore 
District with a population of 119,380 comprising of 
five panchayat areas, and. one non-pan cb aya t area. 

(5) lastly we have the Metropolitan City regions, which may 
include not only large urban areas including some urban 
local bodies , but also considerably large rural belts 
involving special problems of rural urban ad, ] u stment. 
Practically all cities with about a population of 5 
lacs or over and some of the Corporation cities which 
have lesser population will fall within- this group. 

It will not be appropriate to say that for towns in 
categories 3? 4, and 5 above there need be no relationship 
between tb e urban and rural local authorities. In fact the 
growth of such towns and cities affect the surrounding rural 
areas in a special way requiring vital adjustments of rural - 
ur b an r e la ti o ns h i p s . 

Demarcation of the Town, Ci t y end Me ^rcpolitan Boundaries 
Where should the line be drawn for the town limit 
what principles should govern the extension of such boundaries? 
The practice has been to delimit the municipal boundary with 

reference to the existing built-up area, or habitations. 

* 

They are extended as and when building, activities overstep 
these limits under, pressure of industrial and commercial 




extensions, mostly resulting in ribbon development along 
existing lines df approaches to the town leaving a large 
hinterland mostly undeveloped, suffering from urban blight. 

The extension of city limits outs accross the revenue village 
boundaries so tba.t it is usual for part of the village lands 
to, be taken into the municipal area leaving the village 
abadi site' and -.part of the lands outside awaiting a further 
unplanned incursion in the form of land speculation and 
neighbouring villages. A now feature' is the sanction of land 
development plans by the Panchayats obtained by land speculatior 
agencies who corner land pockets and dispose them off to 
prospective builders. 

Another aspect of the process is the coming of the new 
industrial townships and industrial estates that are physically 
'inserted into a rural setting with their rigid well planned 
limits leaving 'the surrounding area to its own vagaries of 
chaotic slum growth without any municipal authority to step in. 

A report about Hourkela States that in Fay, 1959 there were 
over 43,000 sub-contractors' labourers: living cn the outskirts 
of the town erecting temporary shelters in colonies of th'eir 
own. ' The area near the railway station was particularly congested 

0 to 2 ' ‘ i ' 

with more and more shops opening daily,.' New and rapidly 

growing towns often absorb many villages adversely affecting 

social life' of many rural communities cn the fringes, making 

2. S.K. Bose -" Hourkela Township " in Public Ad m inistration 
Problems of New and Rapidly Growing ffiowns in Asia , UN 
report, 1962 p. 36 


them a. prey to increasing sub-urbanisation until they end 
up as mere adjuncts to the new towns''’. The growing number 
town fails to provide for the absorption of a .large number of 
people of low-income groups pushed out c-f rural areas and 
coming to city in search of employment opportunities leading 
to the growth cf slums, inside the town pr in the suburban 
periphery creating long term problems of slum' clearance. 

Her is there any attempt, to plan for and to provide municipal 
services, e.g. water supply, drainage, roads and transport 
etc. for the surrounding periphery or the villages around. 

On the other hand all available resources are harnessed to 
the need of the main city to the neglect of the peripheral 


areas . 

All this evidently calls for an integrated regional 
approach according to the requirements of each category of 
towns and cities. "It would, therefore'-, . appea** desirable 
from the beginning to provide for. larger rather than smaller 
limits for each -growing . town. This would bring tbs 'city arm 
the hinterland within the same unit of planning and adminis- 
tration and, to extend the idea further* would facilitate th 
economic and social integration of a large surrounding mra •. 
area with the town on rational lines, thus enabling the town 
and the village to influence each other to mutual ad van tag,. 


S, Manic loam and others - New Towns in India, ibid 
4. larlok Singh "Rural Urban and Industrie. development m 
India’ s Urban Future op.cit, p.333 - ■ 






What is to be the- extent of this hinterland or "umland". 
For the small town, its primary umland would be. determined by 
its nod.ality in relation to surrounding -villages in respect of 
local .trades., social and cultural contacts the service area 
.but -in th,e.ir case, the urban core is- 'relatively small. For 
the growing towns, town-groups and cities, however, two 
factors have, particularly to be taken into account viz. 
growth .potential of a town in the light of its [special functional 
characteristics involving future population estimates that have 
to provide for the next 20 or 30 years and secondly the area 
of immediate .greatest influence affected, by the progressive 
process of urbanisation. The former is the dominant factor in 
the case of new townships. In the case of industrial towns 
experience has underlines thee needs of; advance ' planning to 
providing not only for the main industry but -also for anci- 
llary industries and services together' -with their residential 
complement. ^ 

A study . of hinterland relationship of five 'Indian 
cities based cn demographic data of 1951 has- brought out the 
conclusion that "not only is accessibility . a key factor in 
spreading the effects of urbanisation in- the hinterland but 
there exists a grading of the degrees of urbanisation with 

e l 'V 

accessibility" The area of influence has been classified 

into-, the inner and outlying wards -of the city; the. Belt being 

5 . ' Report " oil Indus trig 1 Towns hip , Committee on Plan Projects 

(Buildings Projects Tear.,) ,./ 1 963 p.. . 1-0 -1 

6, Richard A. Elio f son - "City Hinterland Relationships in Indio, 
with special reference to Bombay, Delhi, Madras, Hyderabad 
& Bare da" , in Indio's Urban Future , op. cit 
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the area immediately adjacent to the city proper, the Ribbon 
along the main highways and railway, the Secondary Roans sno 
the. ./Interstitial village ..are a between the ribbons and .secondary 
roads; each taken in order showing a progressive regression in 
such indices of urbanisation as density, sex ratio, literacy and 
dependence on non-agricultural occupations. The area under 
city influence is inferred "from the reaction of population 
characteristics to .the dual forces of declining accessibility 
and increasing distance from the .c ity" . This only goes to show 
that proper planning and development of suburban region along 
with the city as a. unit with proper communications will help . 
to eliminate . the interstitial backwarness and restrict ribbon 
development. At the same time two industrial centres not too 
distant .from each other linked by suitable roads \ytll tenu ti 
close ' the' gap requiring the two or more such areas being gK-apeu 
together in a single urban metropolitan complex. It is 
obvious that the limits of the town or eity region shll have- 
' to be determined separately for each cn the basis of socio- 
economic and physical surveys fc.r preparation of a common 
master plan. In any case, it is essential that in determining 



complete revs 


ted in the city limits 


may e v<.n cut across district boundaries 
of Calcutta 'covers municipal bodies and 
,a of rest of 24 Paraganas and Howrah 
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and parts of the districts of Nadia and Hocghly. Delhi's 
expansion is closely linked up with nearby towns in the 
adjoining States of Punjab and Uttar Prades. 

Difficulties in Inclusion, of Rural Areas in the City Region 

The area to be converted .for the Master Plan. of a City 
Pegion is bound to. include considerable areas, beyond the 
municipal limits, which though subject. to the influence. of 
urbanisation, process, are still essentially rural and will 
continue to be. so till the area is suitably developed 
according to the. plan.. The proposals for the extension of 
municipal limits .imply the . dissolution of the .village . • 

- pane hayats affected and would • require the . concurrence of the 
panchayati. raj- departments in- the States. The question of 
relationship of the.. peripheral rural areas with the growing 
town, therefore, assumes a new importance in this context. 

The. rural people have -, their own fears and, objections to their 
being brought within the city ..administration, which may be set 
out as follows:- 

a) There is fear cf fresh taxation by the urban adminis- 
tration. On the other, band the urban authority neglects 
its rural areas in the matter of urban amenities, and 
municipal services continue to lag behind even in. 
villages in the fringes of the town. 

.b) . As soon as an area .is included within the city limits, 
it is deemed legally to be an urban area, .and the . benefi 
of all schemes cf rural development are withdrawn from 



c) Inclusion within the city limits will mean gradual 

absorption, acquisition of their lands and demolition 
of the villages. 

On the other hand, the municipal authorities are 
often reluctant to extend thoir jurisdiction beyond the built- 
up areas for the reason that the tax revenue that is likely to 


■accrue by inclusion of the village areas is far from being 
commensurate with the liabilities involved. The provision 
of urban services such as electricity, water supply, sewerage 
and drainage, transport and roads to the hinterland villages 
involve considerable capital costs which they are not in a 
position to afford . The Corami ssicner of the Poona Ccrporati -n 
explaining his experiences of the rural pockets already 
included within municipal limits pointed cut that the property 
taxes derived from rural properties were meagre and the _ 


expenditure on providing even for such matters as paving o- 
lanes , conservancy and street lighting was considerable . Even 
so the village people do not pay the property tax on the 
ground that they are nc t getting the town services, which it 
wo.s not possible to extend . The C c rpo ra ti < ul lest an ec txo i 
also. He was,, therefore, totally opposed tc the inclusion 


of further areas within city limits. , the ex peri ere ‘S in 
Delhi , Kanpur and other towns which hove size-able rural areas 
included' within thoir limits are not very different. 



■ . The objections of the village people to municipal 

taxation are not well founds 3-. They are not required to pa.y 
water tax or drainage tax, as these taxes are contingent on 
•the provision of these services, is regards the general 
or house tax, it may be mentioned, that even the Panchayats 
Acts provide for' t heir levy and . the Sant hanam Committee 'on 
Panchayati Raj Finance (1963) has recommended that house- tax 
be made compulsory in all States. In most of th e municipal 
laws in the country except these relating to Corporations, 
taxes are not compulsory and there are quite a large' number 
of municipalities which do not. levy the property taxes. It 
is also contended that the rate of property taxes for the 
rural area should be lower. It must, however, be remembered 
that a property pays the taxes cn. the basis of its rental 
value, which in turn varies considerably with location, use 
and the municipal services available to the property. The 
. rental value of the' Village houses is far lower and the same 
accommodation in the village abadi pays much less tax than 
that in a developed urban area.. For instance, in Kanpur 
the assessed house tax at .Sf^dof the amual rental value 
came to less than 150.000/- for. all the I 50 villages, the 
properties with a rental., raised to 150 /- (a rent of about 
Es. 120/- per month for the whole house) the demand dropped to 
one-third and the collection was much less. No local authority 
can provide even elementary services without an appropriate 
level of taxation. 
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The dichotomy in the matter of amenities and municipal 
services in 'the -rural areas included in the municipal limits 
is bound to persist "depending on. the accessibility and location 
of the villages, for " the following reasons: - 

a) The gap between the village and the town is excessive 
and it will take some time even to provide the barest 
s e rvi c e s such a s dir ai n s , pa ve me nts, street 1 ig h ti ng , 
educational and medical facilities etc. 

b) The work of development of land . between the existing 
town and the future urban! sable area invc Ives consi- 
derable 'finance and time -for execution of works so 
that water and ■ sewerage mains, reads and electricity 
are brought to the village itself. 

The municipal authority has to provide what services 
are possible irrespective of the tax revenue from these areas. . 
They must also' take steps for the proper planned development 
of the surrounding areas along with the village sites in their 
own interests to prevent the .growth of slums , which in- due 
course may become too costly to liquidate. As regards costs 
of development no one expects, them to be met from regular 
tax resources. They are capital works , the me st of which 
is to be borne by the land developed, which it is pr: suwed fill 
be in demand in any growing urban areas. Municipal authorities 
have to be development oriented and loans should be available 
for undertaking development works, the investment being sol: 


M3 




liquidating.- While the progress has to be gradual an over- 
all regional plan for land development and municipal services 
has to be drawn up in advance for a phased execution. It is 
obvious that this must result in increasing switch over from 
agricultural use of land to residential commercial and 
industrial uses and land is bound to change hands even if it 
were not acquired for planned development under the influence 
of urbanisation. Nevertheless, the overall plan can provide 
for: 

a) reservation of lands in fringe areas and green belts 
for some agricultural or pastoral uses to provide 
vegetables, fruits, milk etc. for the town; 

b) .guarantee of fair compensation for acquisition of land and 

c) village replanning and redevelopment or provision of 
alternative housing. 

It i s/fact that the rural community development programme- 
does not cover an area expressly included in municipal limits 
even thoughthe area may have to retain its agricultural 
character for a long time after its incorporation within the 
urban units.- It should be possible to overcome this difficult; 
by allowing the Community Development Programme- to be continued 
in these areas as has been done in Delhi, The City should 
take over theblock area as a going arrangement and the grants 
. and services of the community development blocks should be made- 
available. The Committee on Municipal Rationalisation in 



Gujarat (1961) observed that it ms not just that the farmers 

and cowherds of the city area should be denied the services 

and benefits .of development schemes carried out by village 

panchayats ; They suggested that frequent recourse to the 

* 

procedure for extension of th'e town limit might be avoided if 
the Master Plan is made to cover the future urbanise ble areas* 
but the municipal limits may be divided into two parts in 
respect of responsibilities of the municipality for (i) 
town limit i.e. the built up town area subject to usual 
■municipal ■ taxes where they will perform the usual municipal 
functions and (ii) the revenue limits to cover the rural area, 
where, the duties of the municipality would be like those of 
Village Panchayats. 

Pattern of Rural Urban Relationship 

. The ..purposes of including larger areas is to control 
■land use and development according to a regional master plan 
and also, on the positive, side, to carry out works for a 
.planned extension of the town -and development, of places of 
residence and work. The alternative arrangements for this 
purpose can be: 

a) The- rural local bedf s r.ry continue and undertake 

to enforce the r r , 1 na 1 plan, wi th c< erd : nation tbr up) 
joint committees • and the like;. 



b) The urban authority ^may exercise extra-territorial 
control on development in the entire area covered by 

the Master .Plan without inclusion of the rural area t 

within its boundary; 

c) The municipal authority should cover the entire limits 

* ' 

of • the • master plan area as a single integrated body 
performing the functions both, of an urban or rural 
local authority; . ■ ... ’ 

d) The rural and urban areas, may form the lower tiers 
performing routine functions in their. respective areas 
with the higher tier., t^ carry-out functions of planning, 

development: and - mints nance of. major services of water -| s *> 

1 

— supply, drainage, transport etc.. 

The rural area may be affected by an. isolated overall 
agro-industrial estate and a local market-cum-sh opping centre; 
or by the coming cf a. new industrial township with high urban 
potential-; or by the, -expansion, of existing municipal areas 
with varying potentialities of- growth . . The rural local bodies 
can. as, well argue of small industries .and markets can continue 
to be administered by the Panchayats. There is a grievance 
that the areas which attain urban characteristic with high 
■ capacity for taxation are taken out of the rural local 



up and it militates 


•overnment s 


being provided as .a unit with 


ystem of servic 


■e fully empowered 
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resistance of the pane hayats to part with their areas is likely 
to grow. Nevertheless it is clear that a panchayat area with 
growing urban ah aracteri sties will have to adopt a different 
approach as compared to that of a normal rural panchayat and 
it nay be possible to treat it as a Ns gar Panchayat as in 
Gujarat. But in respect of the other two types of urban 
development it will be necessary to create larger regional 
integrated units to ensure proper development. -A panchayat 
has neither the personnel nor the prop er perspective for 
exercising urban control. Much less can it undertake the 
positive tasks of development involving considerable finance. 

As regards the second alternative of a town controlling areas 
beyond its limits, experience has shear that such a control is 
ineffective apart from the question cf conflicting jurisdiction. 
Nor will it be possible for the urban au tberity to undertake 
positive tasks of development without extending the limits of 
the city to include the respective areas. Under the circumsta.no 
the alternatives (a) and (b) cannot fulfil the objective in 
view. The choice in respect of the patterns (c) and (d) will 
have to be depend on the sire and characteristics of the area 
and the nature of existing local nut ho ri tie s in the region. 
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The Urban Fringe And Our Local Government System 
' ■ ' by : ' ' 

Mohit Bhattacharya 

Every town or city has a fringe, narrow or wide. , Not 
every fringe, however, can be considered a problem fringe . 

The' phenomenon of problem fringe is usually to be seen around 
gro vd ng towns and big cities. Instances are .net rare where to 
avert the fringe problem, peripheral rural tract has been 
annexed by the core city thereby internalising, the problem 
temporarily. Poona and Kanpur and a few other towns present 
this kind of situation. Delhi has more than. 300 .villages, 
within its jurisdiction, but the Delhi problem is unique, -where 
boundaries of a Union Territory coincide with those of an .urban 
local authority. Inmost cases , the- 'fringe area becomes a. ■ 
problem area for the core city because of its location right, 
at the periphery of the city. This area is marked- by haphazard 
and unregulated growth , overcrowding , slums, ribbnn development 
and traffic problems, insanitary conditions and chaotic -uses 
of land. The fringe area, whenever discussed, is looked at 
as extended city area* The unregulated and. haphazard •'’eve lop- 
men ts and the insanitary condi tic ns in the fringe adversely 
affect the core city. Free movement between the fringe ana 
the city places the latter at a disadvantage. Its services - ?r' 
amenities are freely- u-sed by the residents of the former 
without caring to pay anything, to the municipal coffer. 



Various methods have been adopted and/or suggested tc 
deal with the phenomenon of problem fringe. The more familiar 
methods are as follows, (a) Annexation of the fringe by the 
core city is a widely known solution, and in cities like 
Poona and Kanpur this method has actually been adopted. 
Annexation poses some problems which are discussed later. 

(b) In some States the core city has statutory authority to 
undertake planning and building regulations in the areas close 


to its boundary. For instance, under the . Uttar Pradesh Nagar 
Ma ha pal ilea Ad h ini yam, 1959 the . municipal corporations have 
been authorised tc undertake these functions within two miles 
of their legal limits . (c) States such as Bihar- and West 

Bengal have provided for specially constituted local authorities 
to tackle urban growth beyond municipal boundaries.- Under the 


Bihar and Orissa Muni. ci pal Act, 1922, notified area committe 
have been set-up in Jamshedpur and. Jugsalai (Bihar).- These 
committees consist of State Government nominees and function 
as de facto municipal bodies. Similarly, in West Bengal -the 


<93 


Bengal Municipal Act, 1932 provides for the establishment 
notified arcs, authorities for administering areas und org< 
or susceptible to urbanisation, (d) Special controlling 



authorities have been envisaged under the Uttar Pradesh 
Regulations of Building Operations Act, 1958. The State 
Government can constitute a Controlling Authority for a regulated 
areas with a view to prevention in that area of bad laying 



out of land, haphazard erection of buildings or growth 
Of sub-standard colonies or to develop and expand the 
area according to proper plan. The. authority is to consist 
of both official and non-official members including members 
of local bodies. In' West Bengal, the Calcutta Metropolitan 
Planning Area (Use and Development of Land) Controls Act, 

1'965 envisages similar controlling authority for the ‘CKD. 

The State 'Gove ram m t may appoint a Land Use Controller to 
enforce directions relatirg to lard use in controlled areas. 

There are also instances of joint committees of urban 
and rural local bodies to -solve, specific problems bilaterally. 

■ ■ Some 'other methods have been suggested by important 

' committees and expert groups to .d eal with haphazard urban 
growth. Two high-power Central committees have paid attention 
to the problem of unregulated .and haphazard urban growth beyond 
municipal boundary. Both were constituted by the Ministry cf 
Health. ' The first committee vis. , the Committee on Urban Land 
Policy suggested the creation of a high-power statutory 
autonomous, u'rban development board or -authority at the State 
level armed with the power of compulsory public acquisition 
•of lan a. The board should consist of senior members of relovra 
State departments such as town planning, public works etc., 
and of important public men and local loaders. In the orinira 
of the Committee the principal executive head of this board 
should be vested with sufficient financial and executive 
powers. Thus, it recommended a multi-func tional board at the 
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State level with or withoutlocal operating units. Planning 

and development of fringe areas would be one of its functions, ^ 

but it is not exclusively meant to take care of these areas. 

The second Committee, viz., the Rural-Urban Relationship 
Committee was more closely concerned with the governmental 
problems arising out of haphazard urbanisation, is it pointed 
out, "The urban process cannot stop at the edge of the municipal 
limits. In fact, most of the problems of urbanisation relate 
to haphazard growth and development in areas that lie within 
the administrative jurisdiction of Pancbayati Raj Bodies". 

To solve the problems of unregulated urban growth, the RtJRC 

X 

recommended that a region should be accepted as the area within 
which governmental and planning problems have to be viewed and 
tackled. The existing 'districts' were accepted as 'regions' 
for administrative convenience. Districts have been divided 
‘into two broad categories: those with substantial urban population, 
and others which are. predominantly iura.1. For the district with 
substantial urban population a statutory planning and development 
authority at the district level has been suggested. The members 
of this authority would include the district magistrate, the 
president or chairman or mayor of major cantonment board munici- 
palities and .corporations within the district, the chairman and 
two other merit or s of the zila parishad of the district and ^ 

representatives of special interests like railways etc. For 
the predominantly rural district no statutory authority has 
beenrecommend ed. Instead, a special committee has been suggested 



consisting of representatives of urban and rural local bodie 
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respect of land acquisition, development and disposal and other 
important area- wide functions. Wherever possible, urban and • 


rural local bodies would prepare detailed local 


accordance with the guidelines laid down by the statutory planning' 
and development authority'. For metropolitan areas, th t creation 
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of a single municipal government covering the entire region 
has been recommended as an .alternative. The Basic Dev elopment 
Plan for the Calcutta Metropolitan District prepared by the 
Calcutta Metropolitan Planning Organisation of the Government 
of West Bengal has recommended that special development autho- 
rities should be set up to undertake planned development of 
both municipal and non-municipal areas falling within the 
Ms tropolitan District. Thi& is a different method from what 
the BURG has suggested. Thre’e development authorities 
recommended by the BDP are the East Bank Development Authority 
the West Bank Development Authority and the Kalyani-Ban'sberia 
Development Authority . Essentially, these authorities would be 
in the nature of Improvement Trusts and their main functions 
wo uld be to undertake urban renewal, area development, new 
township .development and local planning within the framework 
of a metropolitan plan. 

EVALUATION 

, Turning to the methods that have bren adopted and 
suggested from time to time, it appears that these are 
classifiable into three types: (1) Solutions lie within 
the system of local government. Annexation and extra- 
territorial powers of the municipality over fringe areas 
belong to this typo. (2) Solutions lie outside the system • 
of local government and in special purpose bodies. Special 




controlling authority as envisaged in Uttar Pradesh and within 
the Calcutta Metropolitan District falls in this category. 




(3) ^elutions lie in a compromise between the first and the 
second types. The methods recommended by the Committee on 
Urban Land Policy and the Rural -Urban Relationship Committee 
fall in this last category'. Annexation, exercise of extra- 
territorial powers and joint committees serve the purpose of 
intern"! i si rg the f rirgi- -on Moms. Th r sc. me 5 be useful methods 
in limited cases, but their acceptance as a general policy is 
open to doubt . It will, .be 'riinuous for poor municipal bodies 
to undertake additional responsibilities for the undeveloped 
fringe. Also the residents of the fringe are often opposed to 
annexation . for fear of increased taxation and to the core city 
fringe development involves more cost than additional revenue- 
.earning. Again, fringe growth is 'a shifting phenomenon which 
needs to be dealt m th by more flexible tools. ' Prom this 
standpoint,, the special purpose bodies are also area-bound. 

Given adequate resources, these bodies such as Improvement 
'Trusts pagb-t be useful as 3 top -gap dovloe.s , although they do r.ot 
have independent sources cf revenue. 

Of the- suggested measures of the two official Committees 
mentioned earlier, the idea of a St^t'c level' urban development 
board has almost gene- unnoticed. Apart from the difficulty of 
finding resources for such a me chine ry , an important problem 
that this kind of proposal raises is : Whore to place it in the 
organisational set-up of State Government ? Rural local govern- 
ment and urban local government are in many States looked 
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after by separate departments. Unless there is a single 
State level department of local government in charge of urban 
and rural local bodies, it may not be easy for a functional 
agency like the proposed board to operate in the peri-urban 
areas. Again, a State functional agency nay be useful at 
the field level rather than at the State level. 

The Rural-Urban Relationship Committee has dealt with 
the problems of urban development in a mere scientific way 
and from a broader perspective. The acceptance of 'region' 
as the wide interacting zone of rural-urban influences stands 
to reason, and the Committee's plea for making the planning 
area coextensive with the region is in line with contemporary 
thinking about regional planning and development. Virtually, 
a two -tier administrative system is envisaged by the Committee 

pjl Q 

with a district level special statutory plarning/developraent 
authority looking after major area-wide functions and- the local 
authorities at the bottom undertaking purely local functions. 

The recommended administrative structure would eliminate chances 
of unregulated fringe growth, as the upper-tier authority will 
plan for the whole region including the p^ri -urban areas falling 
within it. But the device of a, statutory' planning and development 
authority at the district level is a purely ad hcc arrangement which 
is no substitute for an organic link between rural and urban local 
bodies. Provision for interlocking memberships between pane bays ti 
raj bodies and municipal authorities exist in' most of the Panchayati 
Raj Acts, and even the Andhra Pradesh Municipalities Act, 1965 
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provides that a municipality must sen? its plan scb ernes to 
the zila parish ad . So far, however, such arrangements have . 
failed to achieve coordination between urban and rural local 
bodies. Again, the special, authorities suggested by the 
Committee would consist of diverse interests; it may not be 
eacy to -.veld them into a single operating mechanism. Without 
having any assured source of revenue , such special authoritie s 
may also find it difficult to work in practice. 

•nevertheless, the Committee was correct in the 
diagnosis of government el malady which stood in the way of 
regulated and planned .urban development, and its approach 
• to administrative reorganise tipn through a regional machinery, 
is above board. What, is happening' in ?. fringe area has got 
to-be viewed from a wider, perspective; for, fringe development 
is a part of broader urban-rural interaction in a society 
which, is passing through an urbanisation process cutting 
across rural and urban boundaries. The governmental problems 
arises out of the fact that the fringe is, by and large, a 
no man’s land from administrative point of view.. Here municipal 
administration .cannot reach and rural administration is at 
best a silent, spectator. The Committee was right in suggesting 
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have really to be integrated, one'rmlst think in 
basic changes in our existing sy stein of local government. 

Rural and urban local bodies sire now .though t in terms of 
contradictory systems rather than, essential complemen tari tp e ; s . 

What is needed, for a durable solution, is a composite system 
of local government that would remove the present dichotomy. 

In the English system of local government ,. for instance, the 
county and its constituent county districts are interlinked 
units working within a single legal framework. So far as 
India is concerned, one can envisage a system under which the 
zilla pari shad would be an. all-embracing body having within 
it both rural and urban bodies as constituent parts operating 
under a single, legisle tion. Bigger metropolitan complexes may 
have to be treated, differently . But, in all other cases, a. 
composite local government, system with rural and urban bodies 
forming complementary parts may be evolved. Proper functional 
distribution has to be done, between a. higher zi la-par iphad -like 
body which -would-, undertake area-wide major functions, and the 
constituent units, which would manage the purely local functions. 

. Thus, it may. be possible to eliminate chances of unregulated 

urban growth and .a solution can be found within the system of local 
government. Palling wi thin the compass of a bigger body that would 
look after are a- wiido functions such as plan ring,, a region will rut 
have any planning vacuum which has so- far boon the main cause of 

ew;. : hvh,W:ag : h df g-d d h ogoVhu dp : - -d.d -; -d - d ; ; p' -f . d ;-'/P ' Ppf . d 

haphazard urban growth in fringe, areas. But, this is possible only 
if we are ready to f orshake the present dichotomous system of local 
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government and undertake to replace it by an altogether new one. 
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A . NO IE ON CANTONMENTS AND THEIR- 
RELATIONS WITH MUNICIPAL BODIES 


In India, the cantonments do not conform to the 
restricted dictionary meaning of a temporary quarter assigned 
for lodging of troops for manoeuvers etc. They are permanent 
military stations with sizeable areas housing civilian population 
brought in there primarily for serving: the: various needs of the 

# i ' 

military personnel. The management of the areas has, therefore, 
all along vested in the military officers Incharge of the Stations 
It would seem that the areas occupied were acquired 
in different ways. While some were acquired on payment of 
compensation to the original holders of the land, others came 
into the hands of Government by right of conquest or by appropria- 
tions. Yet others formed the subject of treaties with the 
ruling chiefs concerned... They, no doubt, seem to have started 
as temporary encampments and with a very meagre civil popula- 
tion. But as time rassed and requirements increased, a 
’bulk of civilian population of cam followers, domestic, 
servants etc. was housed within the area. The magnitude of fin- 
ancial implications for developing large areas was enormous and 
the Government had to relax rules and a] low private persons 


to erect accommodation in specified areas known as 



The regulation con -fining 


h t. e 1 v i i i a .1 popul a t i 0 n 


within Bazar An 


lac as time wont or 


tl lowed to acquire houses outside the bazar 


ci vi 


and in certain cases to live their and 



business, ^or the provision of additional accommodation 
for military officiers and civil amenities in cantonments 
even the private capital was invited and utilised and certain 
concessions including .free grant of. sites, were . introduced,. 

The houses built could, however, be claimed by government 
for purchases or hire for ’military use when necessary. 

The original character of cantonments was considerably 
changed in course of- time and need was felt to municipalise 
the administration of such areas. The cantonments Act of 
1924 was a major step in this direction under which Cantonment 
Boards consisting of military officer's, and elected members 
in eqral number were established to be presided over by the 
Officer Commanding ' the Station. These boards were charged 
with the responsibility of running the civic administration. 
The administration of law and justice was also transferred 
to State Governments. 

The membership of the Cantonment Boards ranges 
between 3 to 15 according to the- size of the cantonment. 

The general frame-work of this Act is si ilar to that of 
most municipal laws have been' given tc the Commanding 
Officers in the interest of* -mai nt e nanc tp o f discipline and 
security. The powers cf control are vested in the General 
Officer Ccmmanding-in-Chicf of the Cc. remand and the Central 


Government . 




Later on, the Act was amended (in 1936) and the 
administration of predominantly civil areas was vested in 
a Statutory Committee called a "Bazar Committee" consisting 
of all - elected members 'of one Board, .the Health Officer and 
the Executive Engineer under the Chairmanship of the Vice- 
President who is one of the elected members. It may be men- 
tioned that' although the Board had an official President 
nominated members, - the elected element, which in every ca»e 
constituted 50 per cent of the membership, exercised consider- 
able influence in ;so far as "Bazar .Areas" were concerned. This 
situation,' however, did not satisfy the aspirations of the local 
civilian population and the Government of India decided to 
consider in detail the question of excision. of bazar areas from 
the Cantonment Areas. The matter could not, however, be 
pursued in view of outbreak of World War II soon after. 

After independence, the demand • fc r fully deuce rati zing 
the administration of cantonment areas with a bulk of civilian 
population gathered momentum and in August, 194,8,, the local 
Self-Government Ministers’ Conf rence passed the f ollowing 
resolutions: 

" ( 1 ) The conference recognises that for reasui-s 

ccnneete ^thAsecuriiy and the health of the 
troops the arc-as v;h - ' r * 1 trorrs are anertuxu '■ 
should be under the general control of th t 
A rmy A u t b o ri t ies . 

( 2) The Conference roc era e nds . . . . the t. the Central 
Government should in consultation with tht 
Provincial Governments concerned appoint a 
Committee to examine the quo s aon ot limit„n e , 
the areas of canton a ent s and the desirability 
of amending the Cantonments Act." 
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In pursuance of the above resolution, the Government 
of India constituted a Central Committee on Cantonments under 
the chairmanship of Shri S.K. Patil in January, 1949. The 

Central Committee was ■ required- to make its final recommendations 
concerning: 

i) the re -r? eifrare e tion of the boundaries of cantonments; 

ii) amendments of the Cantonments Act’, 

iii) relevant general aspects. 


The committee studied these, questions in some detail 

rtnc1 brief det811s of - their recommendations on (i) and (ii) 
above are given below: 

^ ^ eroarcati on of the : boundaries ■ 

•At the time of investigation by. the Committee, there 
were 56 car.tcnnents in the cc untry, cut of which. 13 had g 
•population of more than 10,000 according to the 1941 census. 
The Committee found that in' a great many cantonments, excision 
of the civil area was either not geographically feasible or 

Miff! vH 11 t: fc,ri: * ' c >;-p or ate local tody. by itself 

having regard to the need for a reasonable standard of civil 

• •r.nisxr:,t3cn. A numb- r of canfciim nts adjoined exi sting 

municipalities and the civil a ^-p 4.u 

• •• ■ ti .11 a it-, as ui these m some cases 

1 1 °"?i |i .ui ue. Having; regard to all the so 

aspects, the Committee deoirb-d to r b in -v +h 

■ • ^ - 1 0 thi cantonments 

three categories as under; 


in 



Cantonments in which large civil 
areas redundant to the r ecu ire tie nts 
of the Army could be "excised end 
formed i n to a sop ara t e lo c a 1 b o d y . 


Cantonments 
not large e 
local body 
be merged \i 
body 


.Cantonments in which the .civil areas 
by reason cf 'their size 'or situation 
are net covered by categories I and II 
above, find which may continue to be 
administered under the Cantonments ict 
1924 ; 


( ii ) Amendment 


Th e Coiarai t tee rec e i ve 


.mending the Act from 


and individuals interested in the administr 


of cantonments. The p 


cov ere 


main 


of civil a d mil 


fur t her democratize'. ti 
in- c an to nnen ts ; 


vis-a-vis muni ci 


pro co- • u: 


uni. 


s of Cantoner;-n 
t of functions 


Coauni tt.ee considered 


recommenlati on about certain amendments relating to various 


ects indicated above. On the question cl provision 






f 

1 

. ■ . . ■ ■ ^<7^^ . . 
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of elected majority cn the Cantonment Board and election of j 

President of the Cantonment Board by the electors, the I 

Committee- observed that for "maintenance of satisfactory 

j 

conditions of security, discipline and health among the i 

' ■ ' . ; V \ ^ .. 'I' M: ■ . } 

troops , which are a necessary corollary to efficiency of 

the Army, n<~ chance 'could be taken by transferring the adminis- I 

tration to civil majoritieSi, The report was submitted to 
the Government of India in November, 1951 . ■ 

Steps were taken to give effect to recommendations ' * 

cf the Committee , Civil areas from six of. the 18 cantonments 
mentioned by the Committee were transferred. The Civil .Areas 
Committee consisting cf elected members were given wider . , t v 

powers. Parity in tire -strength "of elec ted and nominated members 
was introduced and elected vice-president prsdies during the 
temporary absence of the President, i.e, Officer Commanding 
the Station. 

The enclosed statement gives the details of area and 
population of the Cantonment Boards and charges in population 
over twenty years (1941-1961) together with similar details 
in respect of the Town Groups within which these cantonment ' 
boards are situated.: As. .per 1961 cVnsus, the Cantonment 
Boards would -fall in the following population groups: 



It How 
5000 

999 ° 9 : 

!ooSo 

to 

19999 

20009 

to 

49999 

50000 

and 

above 

Total 

Number of 

Can tenment 
Boards 

15 

1 1 

15 ■ 

12 

6 

59 




. . . Some .. more Cantonments hnvB been sides cl sine 6 the ls.st C en s us 

: ; . All but 15 of the Cantonments listed in the enclosed 

.statement, are contiguous of other municipal authorities 
and- farm part of a to.wn-gro ur , ibis naturally raises problem' 
of relationships and coordination between the municipal be. dies 
and Cantonments in matters of public he alto , ad mini strut ion, 
taxation and planning and devclcpm ont. It is net unusual to 
. find the Cantonment boundaries running into the municipal 
boundary in a manner as to make it difficult to treat the 
area as physical ly exclusive from each other. It would 
. .not: be unusual to find opposite sides of a road in the 
two respective jurisdictions. There is free movement of 
traffic and. intermingling of socio-economic activities, 

• Matters of building regulations, control of co maiJni eaUe 
diseases, enforcement of pure food legislations, and many 
o ther . common civic affairs raise administrative issues 
requiring mutual cooperation oi the municipal an j cun to nrv- nt 
authorities. Often the- residents of one area depend or draw 
upon educational, medical, recreational and other civic f»ci xitie 
located in one area or fit- other. Th? State Plans for develop- 
ment of. medical, education ‘-no industrial institutions do in,.t 
. take into account the- 1*0 qu ir anon to of the Cantonment areas, 
which are directly the r o spans t bi li ty of tho Government oi 
.India in the Ministry of Defence. 


In matters of revenue and taxation the identity or 
clash of interests is naturally more pronounced.. Differences 
in the level of taxation and of licensing rates particularly 
in respect of vehicles that may ply freely between the areas 
are known to have created difficulties. Towns and cities 
imposing octroi duties and terminal taxes require some 
common arrangements with the! r adjoining cantonment 
authorities. The device of joint Committees, provision for 
which exists both in the Cantonments Act, 1.924, and the numer- 
ous municipal acts in the country, has in many places been pressed 
into service, 1’h.e use of this machinery, however, has not been 
extensive and has been limited to some matters of administra- 
tive and financial expediency. 

Problems of overall planning and development as well 
as the preparation, execution and financing of major develop- 
mental projects in the field of Water Supply and Sewerage 
require special arrangements which do not exist .at present. 

There has been some association between cantonments and munici- 
pal areas in regard to provision of water-supply, « lec tricity, 
fire protection, city transport etc. as ir the case of Poona, 
Secundrabad and Agra. Special. arrangements were made for under- 

taking water-supply extension for the Jhansi Babins area. Some- 
times water and electricity are purchased in bulk by cantonment 
autbonti s from thv S J !> rr- r t* . the concerned ~r a nearby 
municipal authority. But these s_d h. c arrangements do not promote 
the proper planning and deve lopmo nt of -civic services nor is 
there any arrangements for larger city planning in a. ; 





are fast 



metropolitan setting. All towns aid cities 
expanding and the city limits have to be extended although 
cantonment limits may remain more or less stationary. It 
is necessary that cantonments while retaining their essential 
mill ta ry c bar a c t y x* y s h o u jl u share the dynamism of the neighbouring 
municipal towns which are often State capital or important 
district towns .and hill stations . There is need for coordi- 
nation between the cantonments on the one hand and the contiguous 
military area on the otber to ensure integrated planning and 
execution of major urban development projects. 

The mac h irony of joint 'Jcmruittees in inadequate to meet 
the situation. There is need of larger area, planning and 
d e v el o prae nt au t ho ri ti e s in wh i c fc t b c co n s t i tu ent cl vi c 
authorities are represented to be vested with the powers of 
common planning and preparation of highways, water-supply and 
sewerage projects which could be financially supported with*; r. 
the framework of overall national plan. 












4s giren in the Pa til Committee Report 
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LOCAL BODIES AND STALE COHTEOlL 
by 

Leva Bag 

(This paper was originally submitted at the 
Orientation Course in Urban Administration 
organised by the Department of Public Adm- 
inistration, Osman ia University, Hyderabad 
in June, 1967) 
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LOCAL BODIES "AND STATE CONTROL ' 

Local Authority Vs. State Control 

State-local relations have been plagued by the opposing 
advocates of local autonomy and. an added dose; ofl.State inter- 
ference and control' to undo the . mi stakes and failures of municipal 

councils. Both v lev,' points are of ten- carried' to the extreme 
without recognising the need of evolving a - machinery that will 
at once satisfy. democratic aspirations and meet the challenge 
of urbanisation to give the citizen the necessary conveniences 
and. urban facilities for healthful living 

The present position is a product of the past.- It was 
irythe- field of local government that first, concessions were 
given by the British toiieet the rising aspiration, of self- 
government and these little citadels of democracy were zealously , 
guarded, again. st the onslaughts of the elient bureaucracy whose 
intentions were, never above beard. On the other hand the 
municipal .laws had not failed to provide for extensive safe- 
guards arc Inst tig- erring municipalities. Those rovers of 
control covered a wide field from submission of report and 
returns and oarryingout of any directions or: instructions 
given from tire to tier. - t o financial and administrative powers 
about sane ticning budgets and .-xperdi + urc , ordering certain 
works tc be carried out, removal '<£ rn-^reb ers and chai iman and 
in the- last resort dissolution and supersession, vesting the 
entire powers of the Board in an administrator appointed by 
the State Government, These powers of control .have continued'; 
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and were retained in all municipal legislation since independence 

and their exercise, is no less frequent.' 

local autonomy must ultimately be related to the capacity 
of a local body to deliver goods. This requires a well-organised 
administrative machinery with all the technical and financial 
support. Local Bodies today have to depend to an increasing 
extent on the technical and financial support of the State 
Governments to enable them to face the growing complexity of 
urban problems. Moreover, most of the functions of the local 
bodies are also the responsibilities of the State Governments. 


Matter of education, public health, housing, communications 
and transport are matters which concern the local body as much 



as those of the State departments. There has been an increasing 



concern at the failure of . th e local bodies to perform these 


services and the tendency of the State Governments to rely 
increasingly on their own departments for implementing the 


schemes and providing the services. Local bodiei 


the appropriate- agencies for the performance of these functions 
in their- respective areas, but no programme of education, publio 
health, housing and public ve! fare can male such headway without 
close cooperation between local bodies and the departments of the 
States. The provision of these services is the joint responsibility, 
a partnership in a common cause. Minor considerations of autonomous 
prestige should not stand, in the way of strengthening the municipal 
machinery and obtaining all support for their efficient functioning. 



ther hand, the State' Governments have all along 
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Moreover local problems have always some local solutions. 

But neither .the State Governments nor the people have the 
confidence in the local authorities to deliver the goods. 

It is not unusual that the city may welcome the bureaucratic 
control of civic services. Lacal bodies must be suitably equipped 
for the tasks. ahead and their popular and . executive wings must 
inspire confidence of the public and the government. In fact, 
much of the powers of control reserved to the State Governments 
can be reduced to paper provisions .of law if the functioning of 
municipal councils is sound and can attain the necessary standing 
and prestige of a government organisation. That the municipal 
councils have given sufficient cause for the exercise of these 
reserve powers only goes to strengthen the 1 case for their retention. 

The problems that plague our municipal government today 
cannot be solved without a concerted effort both on the part of the 
municipal councils and the State Governments to build them up as 
effective instruments of local government. and administration. 

What are the key points that require attention? Without going 
into the very long catalogue of weaknesses in the municipal 
machinery, there are three essential matters that reed to be 
attended to expeditiously; - 

(a) Ensuring the provision .and retention of adequate 
qualified technical and admiral strati vo nor sorrel, 
with necessary security of service capable, of riving 
the best advice to the council without fear of favour; 

' (b) Adequate and steady sources of revenue; 

(c) An administrative organi sat ion according to needs of 
' .. ' each city, capable of acting Impartially and obtaining 

citizen support. u'-gJlM; ^ ;t t q p.- : - 
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tion above board through a system of municipal cadres under 
the control of the State Governments, 

Similarly, the State Governments can hardly be blamed 
for encroaching into the field of municipal sources of taxation 
if t'he local bodies fail to exploit the sources assigned to them. 

If taxes are not imposed, or if imposed, the rates are far too 
low as is true in the matter of property taxes in most municipal 
bodies, there will be ample justification for the State Governments 
to interfere in local affairs by compelling the local bodies to 
impose taxes or enhance their rates and to assume powers to 
impose such taxes themselves. Again imposition of taxes alone 
will not being the revenue due, if the annual value of proper- 
ties is not properly assessed and the local interests are able 
to influence the municipal councils to secure lower assessments. 

The proposal for a central valuation agency under the State 
Government is decried again as an attack on the rreeints of local 
self-government. 

Another aspect of State-local, relations is the extent of 
subsidies and grants that may be given by the State Governments. 
Most State Governments have not formulated a proper code of 
grants fb r local bodies, partly due to the failure of the local 
bodies to go nil-out to raise their own resources on th« plea 
that grants ore only nr enec'uragrment to the i 11-tnano fed and 
in-efficient municipal administration. Again State support- 
can hardly" be expected ibr promoting municipal services such 
as water supply and -drainage if the municipal councils are not 
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prepared to play their part in levying' appropriate rate a and 
charges to meet the cost of such services. There is ne ed, 
therefore, fc r the municipal councils to create the right 
climate for a sympathetic aid constructive policy of rela- 
tionship between ihe State Government and the local authorities. 
I he _ Obligations of t b e St a tejjpv e m me nt s : 


■ 


I 


Sta 


Governments must also realise their responsi bill ties 



to the local bodies as senior partners- in preparing the local 
authorities to discharge their obligations. There is need fox 
revision of municipal. laws tc give the municipal bodies greater 
flexibility to act, and irksome orders and rules for obtaining 
sanctions and ad mini strati ve approval involving long delays must 

v 

be rationalised. They have depended too long in the determina- 
tion of their policies towards local bodies individually or 
collectively, or spordic incidents, complaints of vested inter- 
ests or the occasional reports of the very busy local district 
.authorities. The relations between the- State Governments and 
the local bodies should be so managed as to ensure prompt anc 
systematic -notice of defaults and failures followed by appropria.- 
corrective measures. There is need of direct and cpntinous 
means ef contacts and consultation between, officials of the 
Government and the u. of i\ local bo di s to check , ' 

to previrh timely assistance -rid guidance. 1. curri-tr” n.i.s- 
management or nal-prac tier s mu at 1 . ad to rxrc rt en quirt • 
to devise methods and a dm inis trntive norms to avoid them. 


The present organisation of local self-government departments 
in the States is not equipped, to re et these exigencies. Nor 
the States have developed the required expertise to play the roll 
of friend and guide of the local authorities with an intrinsic 
'interest in their administrative efficiency. This calls for an 
organisation at the State' Headquarters with necessary field 
organisation. The Rural-Urban Relationship Committee has reco- 
mmended a well organised Directorate in the following terms: 

(a) There should be a Director of Local Government a 

• senior officers- with experience of municipal administration; 

{ b ) The Directorate should, have a, personnel section to 
control and regulate municipal cadres and guide and 
advise local authorities about personnel management 
rand training; 

(c) A central valuation section to guide and control the 
organisation of .assessment of properties through field 
valuation officers end to act as appellate authority 
in the first instance; 

(d) A planning and finance cell t> help local authorities 
prepare their Five Year Plans on a uniform pa. t tern as 
part of the -State Plan. It will also collect data, 
analyse information, prepare documents and research reports 
to provi de- the basi s for decisions, on policy and programme : 

(e) An Inspectorate at the Distric t: or regional level 
for maintaining local contacts and providing the link 
be tween the Directorate 'a nd the local bodies ; 

(f ) A General administration section under the Director, 
for exercising general supervision and control, 
receiving regular reports from the He Id , assessing 
the work of local bodies, checking up difficulties and 
bottlenecks and suggesting remedial measures. The 
section will also deal with matters relating to 

- model bye-laws and rules and advise Government on 
changes in law relating .to local bodies. 
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Once a Directorate is established it 
to identity the problems that face municipal 


mil be able 
bodies in the 


context of the dynamics of the urban 
pointed out above, this needs as much 
attitude of the muni cipal' councils as 
the State it ov eminent s to the status a: 


situation. But as 
a change in the 
in the approach of 
nd functions of ■ 


local bodies. 


STATE- LOCAL RELATIONS IH URBAN DEVELOP! IF NT 

by 

Mo bit Bhattaohaiya 

(This paper was submitted, at the Seminar on Lav. 
and Urbanisation in India, organised by the Indian 
Law Institute at Allahabad in December , 1 967 ). 
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STATE-LOCAL RELATIONS IN ULBM LBYEIOPKEDT 
. . . 1 ... by 

Mohit Bh? ttacharya 

The purpose of this paper is to bring out the actual 
working relationships between the State Governments and the 
municipal bodies, in a specific or err live field, e.g., urban 
development. The f unction a 1 approach followed here is 
distinguishable from conventional gene ralia tic or macro- 
study of State-local relations -where the entire gamut of 
interactions between the two parties - State an? local 
government is sought to be encompassed . . Without getting 
bogged down into such meticulous details of State-Local 
relations in normal and emergency situations, the present 
inquiry focusses attention on the actual interactions taking 
place between the State Governments and the municipal b p die s 
in the administration of urban development which, in turn," 
would throw some light on the more general problems of 




Senior Research Officer / Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, hv-v, D< Ihi . 


State-local relations. ; 

The term ’urban development' has been used here .to 
signify the provision of basic urban facilities in municipal 
areas such os (i) to v.n -planning, i i i 1 p ; : -i tbn and 

d ovule pee nt (iii) c<-r. struct : 1 . 0 a o:: rc .p's, (iv) irons pnrtotlon 
end bo 1- r’ , (v) wot -r supvly, r ,d draireva and fkvw mg' , and 
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(vi) housing and slum clearance. Not all these facilities are, 
however, provided, by the municipal bodies themselves. Nor 
instance, with a few exceptions sich -as the municipal corporation 
of Delhi, Bombay and Ahmeds bad, most of the municipal bodies 
do not have the transportation service. .The situation is much the 
same with ^ power*, also. Again, housing is, not. a municipal 
function in India, although corporations and municipalities^/ 
mostly for the .sweepers and menial staff. Also,, land acqui- 
sition and development cannot be .said to be a function undertaken 
by a majority of municipal bodies in India. So far as practice 
goes, slum clearance has .perhaps... a greater claim to be listed 
as a municipal responsibility. 


Whatever powers and functions the municipal bodies have 
are statutorily delegated to them by the State Governments,, 
and these ar.e. conferred on them from the States’ constitution- 
ally allotted jurisdiction. In delegating powers and functions 
the States have chosen different institutions for. different. 


responsibilities . Thus, in no State would one find a single- 
institution entrusted with the whole gamut , of .urban development 

Aside from the elected municipal councils 


responsibilities. 






; and cor P°rations, there .are the. improvement trusts, housing boards, 
water supply and sewerage boards, electricity, boards, transport ' 
undertakings and even State departments - each of these beirg 
charged with one or more urban development functions. - -Such a 
| Wiatiplicity of competitive institutions in the field of urban 
^tnuertake limited housing activities 



uHar; expansionist attitude or. the part of the State governments 
toward the urban local self— governing bodies. 

Urba nisa tion and Muni cl. Pal Government 
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conservancy and others have deteriorated considerably and 
created serious problems of public health and sanitation. 
Illustrative of the crisis in our urban areas are these 
facts that not more then 35 per cent of the urban areas have 
adequare or partial water supply, and in only about 5 to 6 
per cent of the urban areas there are sewerage systems, full 
or partial. It is estimated that 30 per cent of the popula- 
tion in cities having more than 5 lakhs of population live in 
slums. These figures amply point at the dismal state of urban 

oopi v, fi.i 

living conditions which are deteriorating further with the 
steady growth of urban population. 

Role of State Governments 

As a recent committee report observes, "The deteriora- 
tion in the services and amenities is inevitable as the local 
authorities have neither the necessary perspective nor the 

administrative machinery nor the resources to keep pace with 

1 

rapid urban growth ■ It is against this background of weak 
municipal government and mounting problems of urbanisation 
that the relationships between the State Governments and the 
municipal bodies have to be examined. Per the sake of conven- 
ience, t lie relationships can be studied from three s tan d -points 
of law, administration and finance respectively. 

1. Report of the Rural -Urban Relationship Committee , Vol . I, 

Ministry of Health and. Family Plaining, Government of ' 
India, 19.66, p.48 ei;. py 
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The municipal J x; ts in India were framed long v»j-en 
there were hardly any problems of growing ur-b ani s.ati o n . 

Even now the old municipal Acts are in force in such States as 
West Bengal '(Act of 1 932), Bihar (Act of 1922) and in Punjab 
(Act of 1911)’. • After Independence .many- of the States, e.g . 

Assam, Orissa, Andhra, Kerala, Gujarat, Maharashtra, Rajasthan, 
Mysore and Uttar Pradesh (in respect of corporations only) 
have framed now legislations. But, no t all 'the.se ; legislations 
were enacted keeping in view the nee^ for endowing the municipal 
bodies with adequate powers ‘and resources necessary for a planned 
and regulated urban growth. So far,- it is the Maharashtra 
Municipaliti es Act, 1965, which seems to be , the cnly new Act 
which was tried tc breathe into municipal government some new 
ideas and concepts. Also, in proper contexts, reference will 
be made to the commendable efforts made .... by. the State Governments 
of Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat' and Kerala to codify and systematise 
rules and regulations pertaining to grant s-in-eid to municipal 
bodies . 

« ■ 

It may be mentioned in this connection that in most of 
the States town 'development' functions' were not statutorily 
entrusted to the’ municipal bodies. • For this purpose, the 
improvement: trusts -we re created under special statutes. But, 
what the trusts actually did was piecemeal development and 
re-develorment which is a far-cry from comprehensive town 



planning. Thus, laws were enacted to create competitive institu- 
tions without solving the real problems of overall planning and 
development of the urban areas. In recent years, a notable measure 
is the Uttar Pradesh Jiagar Mahapalika Mhiniyam, 1 9 p 9» which 
makes the municipal corporations responsible for city planning 
and development and vests, in them the powers and functions of 
erstwhile improvement trusts that were abolished after the 
creation of the corporations. The other States that have endowed 
the municipal bodies with planning functions under the State 
town planning Acts are Madras, Maharashtra and Mysore. 

Even where urban local bodies are statutorily empoweied 
to undertake planning functions, such powers are exerciseable 
within their limited legal jurisdictions only. Consequently, 
in: many of the growing cities'’ and toms, actual urban growth 
has left their frozen legal limits somewhere behind. This 
situation has created an unbridged gulf between the planning 
areas and the planable limits.' In Uttar Pradesh, the municipal 
corporations are empowered to extend their rl-nnnt-r or-iae upto 
two miles beyond their legal jurisdictions. Ever, then, wherever 
bigger complexes such as the Calcutta Metropolitan District or 
Greater Bombay and some others are functionally and spatially 
inter-related with wide hinterlands , there is need f or suitable 
legislations for creating agencies that will undertake planning a 
coordinated development for the entire city region. Only a few 
States like Mysore and Maharashtra have framed legislations for 

‘ purpose. 
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Administration , 

For administering the! r urban development programmes 
in the fields of water, supply, drainage and sewerage, plaining 
and so on, the municipal bodies have to depend very much on 
the State Governments . lor, apart from normal State powers 
of making rules, issuing orders, approving bye-laws according 
sanctions etc,, the schemes of urban development are in mos;j 
cases framed and. implemented by the State Governments, in 


general, the. municipal bodies do not have well-equipped depart- 
ments consisting of properly qualified technical staff such as 
engineers, town planners and architects. Dearth of technic a.. ■ • 
staff' coupled with lack of financial resources leaves them with 

no other alternative, than to look to State Governments for 

* 

assistance - both technical-end financial. It is heartening 
that in Andhra Pradesh, Madras and some other States, municipal 
posts in municipal - bodies are being filled in from, organised 
State municipal services or by deputin g offic ers from State 
- services. - 

The procedures, that a municipality is presently to 
follow to communicate, with the -State Government are exceedingly 
cumbrous and time— consuming which stands in the way of adoption 
of expeditious measures to meet the urban chal Ipngc . b-rfir 
the -municipal corporations,, all other municipal! ties ere tied 
to the apron-string of the . divisional commission r and/or the 
collector. To cite one instance of the long drawn-out pro- 
cedure, in. West Bengal a municipal ity that desires to undertake 
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a project for water supply or sewerage has to submit, detailed 
plan and estimate of- the project to a -specially constituted 
Public Health Engineering Committee through, the district 



magistrate concerned. The Committee, after considering the 
project, forwards it to the Health Department with its comments. 

The Health Department next consults the Finance Department and 
ultimately issues administrative approval. Where a municipality 
is unable to prepare its own scheme, this task is undertaken 
by the Public Health Engineering- Section for which the municipality 
has to pay separate charges to the Government. The procedure 
is much ihe same throughout India and it has .been found that 
in general takes 2-3 years to implement a municipal water 
supply or sewerage scheme. Apart from increasing costs invol- 
ved in such delays, the tortuous and long-drawn-out process of 
negotiation and communication with the State Governments before 
and after the implement ation of a project dampens the spirit of 
-most municipal bodies who , therefore, think twice before desiring 
to launch an urban development scheme. 

The present weaknesses of municipal government highlight 
the necessity for a well-equipped organisation for urban 
development administration in each State which would keep 

ag .:Y , g P - VV y ./mV ;; a' ,'n g-/ ■ /a '■* .'./V Ivh f 

in close touch with the municipal bodies and offer them 
timely assistance and. advice. As one eminent administrator 
remarks, "The state administration must lock. upon the local 
authorities of the urban centres (as indeed of the countrysid e 
as' well) as partners in the' programme of planned 



development"' 1 '. However* very few States have properly staffed 
organisations, both at the secretariat and field levels, which 

could, assist and guide the municipal bodies. Moreover, the urban 

. ■■ 

development functions such a -s . housing . and slum clearance, 
water supply, drainage and sewerage,' road constructions etc. j 

are entrusted to different functional departments -at the 
State level, and in most cases no administrative device has 
been evolved to ensure coordination among the functional 
departments. 'Excepting Maharashtra which has created an 
integrated Department of Urban Development. Public Health 
and Housing, all other States suffer from- fragmentation of 
responsibilities at the departmental level. For instance, ; 

in West Bengal which is currently engaged' in urban and regional 
planning, there arc at least four Departments viz. Local . Self- 
-Government, Health, Housing and Town and Country Planning, 
which are competing with one another in exercising authority 
over their respective operational fields. In such a situation . 
each department tends to think in terras of -specific functions 



only without bothering about the provision of ether 
complimentary facilities which are looked after by sister 
departments. Instances are, therefore, not rare when in an 
urban area, rows of nc v.-l;; built houses remain unoccupied, 
because water supply and .leetri city. ar.c. ■yet to be provide dg' 

2. S .0 . Servo "Urb-'aniso tion in Maharashtra ^ State : Prob !. ems 
and a Plan of Action" in- Roy Turner (ed . ) India's Urban 
Fu ture ,1962.'" 

3. Such a situation is quite common in many of our growing, 
urban areas which is due to f ra.gmentati.on of f una ti on a 1 r -s 
ponsibilities among a number of local authorities such ‘--e 
municipality, improvement trust, housing heard A .-v-.-r. 3tcic 1 < ■ i 
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Urban development is a composite and coherent the 
which is achieved through a harmonious- blending of cognate ser- 
vices and facilities. Hence, it is imperative to have an 
integrated department of urban development at the State level 
which will have its field staff as well tc keep in close, 
touch with the municipal bodies and ofier them timclj guid-.nc 
and assistance. In this connection, the Maharashtra model of. 
departmental organisation deserves attention. Where integration 
is not favoured, permanent inter-departmental committees can go 
a long way in securing a coordinated approach to urban development. 
Another unicue. organisation in Maharashtra which may well be 
emulated by other States, is the Board of Urban Development cons- 
tituted in 1961 with the Minister for Urban Development as 
Chairman and with 42 other members; official and non-Qfficial, 
including members of the various municipal and other 
bodies, which "advises government on the problems of water -uPrll , 
drainage, and sani.ta.tion schemes, public health, bousing, trait, c 
and communications, education, commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, town planning, municipal finances, municipal staff (inclu- 
ding the establishment, of common staffing patterns')^! soci al and 
economic measures for welfare of urban population. »" 


‘fr. 


4. Urban Devel opm ent in , ^ har ^ h ^p ir 

' Urban Development, Public Health and Hou ing gc? 

Government of Maharashtra, Bombay-, 19° P* lu -.\.. .. 
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Finance 

Urban development through the' agency pf municipal 
bodies involves undertaking of municipal capital development 
works. But, as is well known, our municipal- bodi-es are finan- 
cially too weak to make both ends meet. They fail even to 
run the normal administration properly. Their financial res- 
ources are limited by statutory conditions, and, these are 
usually supplemented by tax -sharing with State Governments, an 
grants- in-aid . Although St r *tr control over the municipal 
bodies is considerable, State gran ts- in-ai a , however, .account 
for less than 20 per cent of municipal income.'' The financial 
condition of the municipal bodies is further worsened by weak, 
and inefficient administration. Consequently, whatever limit e 
resources are left at th eir disposal are. not properly tapped. 
At the other end, the State Governments stand as over- 
lords, keen to keep the municipal bodies within' the confines, 
of law,,, rules and regulations rather than to stimulate, guide 
and assist them. There a re ‘elaborate -financial rules and 


regulations handed down from the .British- days, an audit . system 
which, is based more on finding fault than on rendering advice 
and assistance, and an insistence on State -sane tic ns and appro- 
val almost st every c:ar. A typical restrictive regulation 
can be illustrated by the fact that in Rajasthan even when a 
budgetary provision oxis+fl, every municipal expenditure 

5. Augmentation of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies , 
Rer-ort of the Corimi-tt-: of tlinj stars constituted by the 
Central Council of Local Self-Government , Hovember, 

p. 140. 


proposals, exceeding Es, 5? OOO requires the sanction of the 
State Government. The restrictions are far more rigorous in 
the case of indebted municipal bodies. 

Thus, municipal government is almost doomed to stagnation 
because of its inherent weaknesses and the negative role of 
State Governments. Successful participation of the municipal 
bodies in urban development administration would, therefore, 
necessitate an urgent change in both the directions. In this 
connection, it is relevant to quote a few lines- from the 
Third Piv e Year Plan : "At the local level, municipal adminis- 
tration alone can undertake satisfactorily the task of 
providing the services needed for development in urban areas, 
expansion of housing and improvement of living conditions. . 

Most municipal administrations are not strong enough to carry 
out these functions. They should be sufficiently strengthened by 

increasing their resources and personnel and by enlarging 

6 

their jurisdiction and functions" . Undoubtedly these lines 
contain a noble sentiment , but not many States have taken 
the follow-up measures to translate it into practice. 

It may be mentioned that although municipal development 
schemes are generally left out of our five year plans, some 
plan funds do filter down to the municipal bodies through a 
handful of urban development schemes on water supply and 
sewerage , preparation of city master plans, land- acquisition and 

6. Third Pive Year Plan , Planning Commission, Government of India, 

p. '693. 
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development, slum clearance and improvement, and urban 

7 

community development. Obviously, such plan fund s are 
quite meagre- from the stand point of the needs of our . ■ 
municipal bodies, and under existing circumstances no spec- 
tacular increase in plan allocation can be expected on 
these social overheads which are accorded a low priority in 
the plans. 

Specific Purpose Iranis 

Realising the need for the stimulation for specific 


municipal services, specific purpose grants for municipal 
capital works are offered to the. municipal bodies by most 
of the State- Governments. But the quantum of such grants 
is extremely meagre, and there is no regularity and certainty 
about these. grants which are 'discretionary in nature and 
dependent , on the' state of States’ finances . In fact, grant s- 
■ in-aid to municipal bodies have never been systematised and 
codified in India. It is only recently that three States, 
vis. , Madhya Prades, Gujarat and Keral- have tried to intro- 
duce a measure of system and certainly In this sphere. Even 
then, .the State Governments in general express their inabi- 


lity to release specific purpose grants for municipal capital 


dev e 1 o pm en. t p rr. i t cts. 
Committee express the 


The Kerala ■Municipal Grants Enquiry 
mood of the State Government succinctly, 


For further details see .AHhijit Datta and Mohit Bhattaeharys , 
"A Functional /.pure neb to Indian Fed oral ism - Case Study oJ 
Urban Development" , Indian Journal of Public Administration 
Vo 1 . XIII, ho. 2, 1067. 
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as it remarked, "it will not be easy -to conceive of a recurring 
grant-in-aid system for our municipal administrations which 
would cover the capital cost of improvement works. The commit- 

g . 

ment too will be very large,"' 

Nevertheless, many of the State Governments a.re giving 
some capital grants to their municipal bodies. Thus, in West 
Bengal, for instance, the municipalities are offered two-third 
of the initial capital cost of a water-supply or sewerage project 
as grant; the corre'sponding figure for Kerala and Mysore is fifty 
per cent. The Madhya Pradesh Government is offering grant to 
the municipal bodies to the tune of thirty per cent of the capital 
cost of a waiter supply and/or sewerage project. Gujarat and 
Maharashtra have a variable percentage grant system on the basis 
of classification of municipalities. So far as other municipal 
capital works are concerned, e.g. road construction, housing etc., 
it is net possible Id make any generalisation that would fit in 
with- the situation in all the States. 

It is noteworthy that of the three States, viz., Madhya. 
Pradesh ,• Gujarat and Kerala that have introduced some sort of 
a grant-in-aid system, only Madhya Pradesh has laid ' down certain 
percentage grants for specif ic municipal developmental works. 

The other two States have laid down some grants formula for' 
specific services; but apart from water supply and sewerage, the 

8. Report of -fee Municipal Grants Enquiry Committee . 1964 
Government of Kerala, Ernekulam, ,'.1 965 , p. 32. 



grants are all for the purpose of Maintenance rather than 

q 

development. These ftould/ as- well be fi tted into the general 
purpose grant system* 

Problem of Loans 

The problem of procuring loans for municipal ce.pital 
works is equally great. Although the municipal bodies are not 
legally debarred from open market borrowing , their credit- 
worthiness stands in the way of such borrowing. Also , the 
Reserve Bank of India, and the Union Ministry of Finance exerci 
strict control over municipal borrowing in order to avoid com- 
petition with the loans raised by a be union and State Govern- 
ments. Owing to ire reseed commitments under the plans the bo- 
rrowings of the Union and State Governments are given priority, 
and the needs of municipal bodies are almost neglected. Often, 


the State Governments also do not favour municipal borrowing 

. ' o' r" ■ ■ ' ■ : ’ • .*{ ‘V 

from the ; market which requires States' sanction end guarantee . 
Since an indebted municipal body 'has to .submit lest If to verier 
financial control by tbs State Government, the municipal b^di s 
too, do not feel encouraged to go for lean funds for their 
development works. In this connection, the present Maharashtra 
practice needs special mention. Realising the difficulties of 
municipal borrowings, tic Maharashtra Government has been con- 
tracting bulk loans from the Life Insurance Corporation of Incii 
a nd pa ss i n g t h e s : e o ve r to th> m uni d p r 1 b o d i s . 


Q. Government of Gujarat, Tar chav nos n d Health Ifrartnent, 

Resolution No. GIA-4 064 - 2?10 - p. r;?t«.d loth Gpr:i 1 , i n-3; 
and Report of the Municipal Grants Enquiry Committee, 1964 

op. cit. , pp. 32-4. 


Practically, it is the State Government which is the only 
source wherefrom the municipal bodies can get loan funds. Owing 
to increasing commitments under the plaits and extremely tight 
financial conditions, the State Governments, however, are not 
in a position to transfer adequate funds to the municipal bodies. 

In view/ of these difficulties involved in municipal borrow- 
ing, suggestions have been made 'for setting up separate insti- 
tutions for the purpose, One suggestion is to set up State Urban 
Development Boards with initial capital drawn from total plan 
provision for urban development. The Boards can also raise funds 
from ’’private investors, trusts, commercial banks and so on by 

issuing long-term tax-exempt bonds backed by the full faith and 

10 

credit of government." " It appears, however, that there is a 

certain confusion about the Boards’* functions which include, t 

apart from fund raising the loan distribution, a long range of 

municipal andr State functions such as undertaking of town 

development schemes, production and distribution of water, 

technical advice and guidance to the municipal bodies and so on. 

A recent committee report contains a suggestion about 

the setting up of a Municipal FinaneeCorpcration in order to meet 

1 1 

the capital requirements of municipal enterprises. The capital 
o f the Corporation would "be subscribed by the Government of India, 
the Reserve Bark of Indie, the State Bank - of India, the life 

10. Augmentation of Financial Resources of Urban Local Bodies , 
op. cit . , pp. 28-30. 

11. Retort of the Rural-Urban Relationship Committee , op. cit. pp. 

ioTCs: : 1 ' f ' 
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Insurance Corporation, commercial banks and other financial 
institutions as also the local bodies." The- Corporation is 
rather narrowly conceived, as it will be concerned with offering 
of loans for municipal enterprises only and not for other l'" 
capital works where loan funds are most needed. Again, 
municipal bodies being within the constitutional .jurisdiction 
of the States, municipal credit institutions have got to be 
set up at the Stats level . An enabling- Central legislation 
would of course, be necessary under Article- 246( 1 ) read with ' 
entry 43 of the Union List under the Seventh Schedule. 

•^he need for medium and long-term loanable funds for 
financing municipal development works can hardly be exagger- 
ated. Since some sort of a specialised banking institution 




in each State might serve this purpose well, it would be better 

to set up statutory municipal credit institutions independent 

IP 

of State Departments. 

Conclusion . 

Urban d envelopment will not be able to mate much headway, 
if the municipal bodies continue to suffer from lack of . finan- 
cial resources and if the- need for pi o.per strengthening of 
municipal aumiinc Oration remains neglected* Our five year 
plans have so far consistently kop municipal development 
out of their scope. The approach has been toward functional 


12. A well-argued ca.se fer independent muni dual -'i ranee 
corporations' ax .the States-' level has been made out in 
"Municipal Finance Corporations in India," by A. Datta 
(unpublished paper submitted at the 0 sme n ic. Uni versi ty ’ s 
Orientation Course in Urban Adrninis tration, June, 1967). 
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stimulation rather than coordinated urban area development. 

It is high time that the latter approach is adopted and muni- 
cijal development schemes are integrated into the five year 
plans via the State plan schemes. Centre-State relations 
which are governed by the provisions of the Constitution 
have undergone considerable changes in recent times due to 
tb e' operation of ihe five year plans. There is a danger that 
integration of municipal development plan into the State plans 
would lead to the blurring of the already indistinct line 
that separates State Government from municipal government in 
India. Certain institutional devices such as the independent 

statutory municipal credit agencies, and municipal finance 

' 13 . ■ 

commissions ' for- regularising transfer of funds from the 

State Governments to the municipal bodies can go a long way 

in promo tirg and preserving municipal "self-government". 

Even then, some sacrifice of municipal autonomy seems inevitable 

in this integration process ■which municipal government in India 

..will have to make as a price for urban development. 


13. Report of th e‘ %ral -Urban Relationship Committe e, or.ci't. 

p. 88. : ' . ' " 
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A GENERAL PURPOSE GRANT TO THE URBAN LOCAL BODIES* 


by 

Abhijit Batta 

The need for a General Purpose Grant ' 

GraAts -in-aid to the urban local bodies in India have • f 
developed on specific lines as' methods of - compensation, sti- : 

mulation or- development. As a result, these grants have mostly j 
been ad hoc and discretionary in nature, depending on the posi- 
tion of State finances, A happy departure from this tendency : 

is to be found in Kerala where the legislation provided that | 

? 

"The Government may contribute to the funds of any municipality I 



im as may be fixed by Government 


due regard to the needs' of development and the eo 


am ci pa 


Administration and Service 


The Taxation Enquiry Commission, for the first time, 


recommended a general purpose grant to the local bodies, exclu- 
ding the' bigger municipalities and' corporations', and viewed 


The Commission assumed 


a balancing device 


orroration 


mum ci pa 


* Paper prepared for a. souvenir volume in commemoration o 
Sixth Confer m of F.unie inal Corpora t ions at Trivandru 
. September, 1 96?„ , * 

1 .Section 136 of the Kerala Municipalities Act, i960. 

2. Report of the Taxation Enquiry Commission , 1954 - 55 . 
Government of Indi *, Ministry cf pin; ncl (Department 
o*f Economic Affairs), 1? 5 . bol . TIT, p. 367. 



the need for a general purpose grant- from the State governments 
would not arise because of the already larger tax base and the 
possibility of assignment or sharing of State taxes.. But as 


against this, the larger commitments of the bigger municipalities 


and corporations to provide civic amenities in the major urban 


revenue without responsibility would be demoralising 


only a half-trutt 


to ensure that increased unconditional grants do 


the recipient government cannot cl 


impose 


a higher level government 


purpose is limited to equalisation of 


ipient governments inter se 


Given a situation of pronounced 


among governmental functions and capacities in the 


tate Governments 


urban area 


general purpose or -an equalisation grant 


oubli 


ion Enquiry Commi 


report, various 


nd Union Territory e 


ith the idea. of introducing a general purpose grant for the 


urban local bodies with varied degrees of success*'' In some 
cases; -as - in. Uttar Pradesh and Delhi, the general purpose grant 
is conceived purely as a budget balancing mechanism. In 
Rajasthan, a simple per capita grant of 50 paise is given. 

The Delhi scheme treis to tie-up the general grant with the 
additional tax effort of the municipal' corporation by pro vi - 
ding Bs. 3/- as grant for every f;s. 7 /- raised internally. 

.Apart from these limited attempts, the more c omprehons ive- 
■and" systematic schemes of general purpose grants to the urban 
local bodies have been introduced in three States - Madhya 
Pradesh, Gujarat and, Kerala. In 1962, Madhya Pradesh announced 
the most comprehensive system of general purpose grants ‘bn sed or 
-a/ per capita formula and grading the municipal authorities on 
the basis of. population. This pattern has since beer, emulated 
by Gujarat in 1965 and Kerala in 1966 with minor changes to 
suit local conditions. The position with regard to all the 
three States is summarised in Table 1. (at the end) 

Methods and bases of distribution 


.The recent introduction of a general purpose grant to 


the urban local bodies in Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat and Kerala 



following r ea. s on s 


For complete account of t’r 1 .yJslinr system, of gr'-ris u 
urban local bodies, see Augmentation of Financial Resource 
of Urban Local Bodies, Report of the Committee of minister 

constituted by the Central Council of Local Self-Governmen 

Government of‘ India (Ministry of Health) 1965, PP. 11B-128 


ml m 4 ^ 



the grant' is meant for general' improvement : of muni cip 
services and administration; 


the basis of allocation is clear and u.nambiguou 


sonable certainly of it 


continuation 


the quantum of grant is related to the efforts of the 
local' authorities, to exploit their 'own sources of revenu 
especially the basis property tax. 


Taxation Enquiry Commission. Although the Commission did not 
specifically suggest e. per capita method of distribution of 


the population index h 


a rough measure of need. Factors like population density, nature 


Similarly, topography, general settlement pattern 


Iso very important in determining the level of .avail 


able local resources in an urban area. A 


definition of needs, therefore, fails to consider these import 


differences in local condition 


The general purpose grant 


e nvi s, 


Enquiry Commi 


ritic-s with th eir fiscal efforts an d caraei id 


ration would necessarily transform the present system, of a simple 
index. of population applied on a hierarchy. ..of., urban local- authori- 


ties' into a 


-in- 
equitable, even if it means certain complexities in the 
initial stages. 

All the three States, viz., Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat 
and Kerala , are aware' of the problem of the unwillingness of 
the urban local authorities to utilise their tax powers ‘ fully ■ : 
and various coercive measures are suggested to tone up municipal 



administration. For instance, 


Pradesh makes 


condition that the urban local bodies must impose taxes pres- 
cribed by municipal laws and take all necessary st( ps for 

their realisation. Gujarat makes it a condition that y or 
cap ita taxation levi ed by the municipalises must be increase-.! 
between Rs. 12/- to Rs. 18/- within a period of five years, 
depending oh its classification. In Kerala, the State 



Government has the power to direct any municipal counei. 
to levy property tax at a. rate higher than the minimum : 
10$ if circumstances call for such action. T Also, tber 


1 to create a central organ! 


propo 


However 


cally punitive in nature and are outside the 


evolved in the vuriou: 


system of general purpose grant 


rds tax efforts 


in India which re' 


>um 


ad minis trati on 


la Muni cipa li t i e 


; 4. Section 132 of the Ker 


Be port of the Municipal Grants, 
Government of Kerala, 19 65 » p. 38 


on dearness allowances to the urban local bodies in Gujarat 
is that it ties up the tax efforts with the grants formula 
so that municipalities with rates of property tax varying from 
15% or more ate entitled to 100% assistance. On the other 
end of the scale, no municipality with less than 6% rate of 

. g 

property tax is eligible for the assistance. 

Both in Gujarat and Kerala, attempts have been' trade to 
estimate the divisible pool of the State governments and the 
draft that various types of grants and shared taxes would make: 
on the State budgets, although similar considerations have not 
been made of examining the local authority budgets individually. 

The net deficiency of municipal revenue has been calculated, on 
certain assumptions, in Kerala in aggregative terms. But even 
in Kerala, hardly any thought/iseems to have been given on the - 
possible impact of the total resource transfer to the individual 
urban local authorities in micro terms. Again, within the agg- 
regate transfer of resources, the percentage of general purpose 
grants and shared taxes on the one hand, and that of the 
specific grants remains uneared for. Although, it is difficult 
to be dogmatic about the relative shares of unconditional and 
conditional grants - not to speak of the total percentage of 
such grants to the domestic resources of the urban local bodies - 

6 . Report of the Grant-in-aid code Committee for Municipalities , 
Government of Gujarat, 1964, p. 103; also Government of Gujarat 
(Panchayats and Health . Department) , Resolution Ho. GIA-1064-2710 
P dated 26 1965'. 
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some though t should undoubtedly be given to these issues 
so that laxity in tax efforts is 'net encouraged, nor 'does 
local autonomy becomes the victim of a generous system of 
State aid. A recent U.K. report suggests that the danger line 
might lie, 'depending on the character of local government, 
anywhere between 50 to 75 per cent to? total income . ^ ' 
Similarly, another 'study on grants in metropolitan Calcutta. 



recommends 20% of the total income of the local authorities 
as safe limit fo r 'a "general purpose- grant. 8 

To sum up, it seems that the present trend towards a 

V: : . , . i . ■ ... ■ f 

general purpose grant to' -the’ urban local bodies is based on 
::e ' ' ' : : . 7 . . ■ . . ; . I 

% a simple per capita basis, which foils to take into account the 

complexities of inter-local disparities in needs, efforts, and 

hi 

capacities. Suitable adjustments should, therefore, be intre- I 

■ 7 - ■■ . ' ■ " ■ 

duced in ’the system so as to avoid distortion in local budgets 



and dampening of efficiency in local administration 


formula-based general "purpo 


grant is pre 


a sons 


to achieve horizontal equity among the urban lo 


inter se leaving- the pro 


ilem of long term equalisation to ar 


equally rational system of plan 


11 o cation 


Machinery for 


The existing' system of allocation of general 


grants and shared taxes ‘to the urban local bodies do* 
tackle the problem of uncertainty about the- u rati on o 


8. Abhijit Dait 
Calcutta, 1 


This 


a particular system for any reasonable length of time. 

is true even when a respectable committee, as in Gujarat, 

recommends that the policy with regard to grants-in-aid should 

be reviewed periodically - at least "every 5 years in order 

9 

to keep it up to -date." ' • 

Apart from the need of periodical review and revision of 

the system, there is also the danger that any scheme of financial 

devolution, to be effective, must inspire confidence in both the- 

layers of government - State and local - and such confidence is 

hard to come by unless trie whole question of inter-governmental 

fiscal transfers is examined by a commission of experts following 

almost quasi-judicial procedures. There is, however, one difficulty 

with the experts in that they are riot always -sensitive to public 

opinion and trie needs of development. For this reason, if for none 
... . .... .. . , ... . , - ; ■ « 
else, it is necessary that such a commission must 'be headed by a 

respected popular leader. If this is done, then the needs of equity 

and development Can be balanced satisfactorily. 

Recent all- India reports on local finance have emphasised the 

creation of finance commissions at the State level. For instance, 

the Report on Pane hay ati Raj Finances recommended the creation of 

such a commission *for the rural pane hay ats; while the Rural-Urban 

Relationship Committee recommended a similar commissions for the 

10 

urban local bodies. It is worth considering whether there is any 

9. Report of the Grant-in-aid Code Committee for Municipalities , 
Government of Gujarat, i op.-eit., ,p. 62 

10. Report on Panchayatl Rai Finances , Government .of India 

.(Ministry ofCommunity Development & Cooperation),- 1963, 

- and -Report- of the RURC; Government of irid la (Ministry of 
Health & P.P.)-.f 1966. * ' 
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netd to appoint two high-level eo Emissions to examine State- 
local financial relations'. almost at the same time every five 
years . Instead, a combined commission for both urban and rural 
finances would be' able to resolve not only inter-local . financial 
arrangements, but also adopt an integrated view regarding the 
entire system of inter-governmental finance at a sub-national 
.level. Incidentally, this exercise would be of immense 
practical use to t be quinquennial Financial Commission and the 
Planning Commission at the national level. 

Conclusion 

Taking a che from the Taxation Enquiry Commission’ s 
report, many States are actively engaged in devising a. system of 
general purpose grants to the urban local bodies. More systematic 
attempts in this direction have been made in three States, and it 
is likely#that other States would also follow suit in the near 




future. The experience of -working of the general purpose grant 
to. the urban local’ bodies is limited, but even the, certain 
issues of gsnera 1 nature have- been raised in* the hope of sti- 
mulating further discussion on the subject. 

Although a bias has - been '.expressed in the present paper 
in lc*voui of a formula grant, rather than a per c at- i ta grant, no 
attempt has been made, to suggest sneer f*ic ori teria to realise 
the formula. Thin is |ecausc ary foicula r u - 1 take into account 
the peculiarities in a St-t--, thi nature t --vM ViM, statistics 
and the weigh tags to be given to the relevant factors. 

11 « Abhijit Datta, InbergGovernmental Grants in Mctr opoli tan 
Calcutta , op. cit. , . W. ' 


In any examination of a system of general purpose grant, 
it is also necessary to consider the ether variants of uncondi- 
tional subsidies, viz., the compensatory grants, shared taxes 
and supplemental taxes. This would leave out of account only 
the system of plan assistance to the urban local bodies in a 
systematic manner. 
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TABIE 1 

GENERAL PURPOSE GRANTS TO THE URBAN LOCAL BODIES 
IN MADHYA PRADESH, GUJARAT AND KERALA 


(a) Madhya Pradesh 


Gradation 


5 er Cap it? 


i) Municipal Corporations 

ii) Municipalities having nopulati on 

above 50,000 

iii ) Municipalities having population 
between 20,00 - 50,000 

iv) Municipalities having population 

between 10,000 - 20, 000 ' 

v) Municipalities having population 

below 10,000 

(b) Gujarat 

l) 'A* class municipalities having 
population over 1,00,000 

ii) * B 1 class municipalities having 

population between 50,000 - 1 ,00,000 

iii) ' C ' clas s muni c ipal i ti e s ha vi ng 
population between 2 0,000 - 50,000 


0 hO 


(c) K 


era! a 


0 60 


i) Major corporations and municipaliti e 

ii) Minor municipalities and township 


Subject to a maximum of 3s. 30,000 per municipality 
Subject to a maximum of 8s. 22,500 per municipality 
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CENTRAL COIRITIOKAl A RSI STANCE 50 R ©5iS! jDEVFIOP'RITI 


Abhijit Daita 



The- Indian Constitution provides for organised revenue 
devolution to the States by way of tax-sharing .and unconditional ; 
grants on the recommendations of s auinqennial Financial 
Commission. However, a provision for discretionary or condi- 
tional assistance, which was probably intended to cover only 
exceptional situations, is being increasingly used to channelise 
plan assistance to the ' States* The plan grants and loans , 
made on the -recommendations of the Planning Commission, far 
"exceed the • statutory transfers -through the Finance Commissi on 
mechanism with the result .that the' original scteist oi_ 
devolution to the States, as envisaged in th e Cons titut ion, 
has in fact become obsolete. 

If -is in this context that we would examine the- present p 

system cf -condition?! plan assistance to the States in the firT 

■: , ■-■■■gR' a >/-"■' R- pi '■ ■■ ..y, /"■■■;. ■t--- .1 Rg : r-Rr..: rr~-r'-;. ■ ■. ■ •' ■ nR : ■ ; ■■ ' R - , ; .■'■■y.-r 

of urban development, and surest possible solutions to some of j 
the unsolved problems, Sue! r micro-study has th adventag f 
bringing +0 light 1§1 g rafev 1 mmtB , f the development } 

process in the Indian federation. An (-rider YYy has examined * 

some major issues of Ccntro-YYa relation? in the field of - 

R . : ' '1- 

R'-:. ; g ^ • ■ " " , (fl 

* -Reader in Municipal Administratis r , Indian Ins .i tun of 
Public Administration, .11 n 1st hi . 


1 

urban development , Since then, some modifications have taken 

place with regard to plan schemes which will be considered 

here. The scope of the present paper is limited to an analysis 

of the existing system of conditional assistance in urban 

development in the context of the five year plans. The term 

urban development includes "the creation and stimulation of 

basic facilities, for the promotion of comprehensive areal 

' ■ ■ 2 

development of the urban mucieii in the country." 

Nature of Existing System 

The components of urban development fall, by and large, 
under the constitutional jurisdiction of the States. From 
1854, when the first scheme of urban water supply and sanita- 
tion was announced, all the- other schemes on housing, land 
acquisition and. development, slum clearance and improvement, 
city master plans, urban community development, city develop- 
ment and housing statistics have also been drawn up by the 
Centre for distribution of plan as sis tance to the States. 

Till 1966-67, three of these schemes were categorised as 
"Centrally sponsored", and the rest six schemes formed part 
of the "Centrally assisted" sphere of the States' plan, with 
varied, types of assistance formulae and conditions attached 
to each of them. From April 1967, however, all th-- three 
"sponsored" schemes were transferred to the ."assisted" 
sector with ties fixed on each of the schemes. In addition, 

1. Abhijit Datta and Mo hit Bhattach arya , "A' Functional Approach 
to Indian Federalism - Case Study of Urban Development," 
Indian Journal of Public-Administration , Yol. XIII, No. 2., 
■196 7 ibid 
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two new schemes for housing statistics ana city development 
were added to the list/ the' latter with a tie.-' The existing 
schemes on land acquisition and development belonging to the 
assisted sector also get & tie fixed cn it. The position may 
be summarised as under: 

Table I 

Status of 'Urban Development Schemes 
in the States' Plan 


Scheme ’ ' Pattern of Central 

T~ , _ . Assistance 

Gran + loan 

, iff , . f if ' . 

■ ■ Jp : , /o , 


(a) With a. tie 

-1. Slum clearance & -Improvement 50 

2. Preparation of Master Plans 100 

3. Urban Community Development : 50 

4. Land Acquisition & Development 
■ 5 . City Development 

( b ) : Without A; ti e 

- 6 . Subsidised- Housing . . : 5.C 

7. loan Housing for low income 
group, middle income group, 
rental housing for State 

A iiiployt es . ' ; ngg.'gpili : ~ 

8 . National Water Supply & Sanitation 

i) Water Suj ply- (Urban' 
ii) So'.'. ci age - 2 r 

9 . Housing Statistics 5C 

■ r - ■ ! |j v % t -V- ' ; ' . ... . ' - 


* For schemes having com pa sting as an integral part. 


5.0 


100 
1 GO 


so 


100 


100 
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Under the new arrangements, the -matching requirement of 
12i rfo by the States for the slum clearance and improvement 
schemes has gone instead, the Central Government would be 
willing to increase its grant to that extent. All the 
loan housing schemes have been integrated and , in the process, 
the low income group housing schemes .would be eligible for 
100$ loan, instead of .80$ as before.. It is presumed that 
all the loan housing schemes, as well as the urban water supply 
and sanitation schemes, would be eligible for ' financing 'from 
non-plan sources, such as the life Insurance Corporation, 

The' tw o schemes with, matching prcvi sora/are for urban community 
development and housing statistics. 


Issues and Problems 
(i) Statutory Basis 


As indicated earlier,., when the consti- 


tution was framed, the possibility of large-scale conditional 
financial assistance to the States was not envisaged, later 
c-n, when such a need arose, resort was taken to utilise Article 
282, which was int ended only as a permissive device, to vali- 
date such fiscal transfers. Apart from the suggestion of in- 
corporating a new article' in the Constitution to specifically 
provide for allowing conditional assistance to the States, 
the real issue is whether or not to utilise the normal ccnsi- 
tutional mac binary for this purpose as well, by making' all normal 


plan assistance as statutory. The artificial dlstijaction'bet- 
ween statutory and ncn-statutory grants has created a situation 



whereby "the States which have surpluses under the Finance 
Commission award question the estimates, of the Finance 
Commission, thus leading the Planning Commission, a non- 
statutory • body , to pass judgement ever the assessment of a 
statutory body like the Finance Commission following almost 
quasi- judicial procedures . " y 

Under. the present arrangement s, there is no opportunity 
to discuss the details of the plan schemes in the Parliament , 
mainly because of the non-statutory nature of these grants.. 
Also, in the absence of inter-State c ompac ts or Centre-State;' 
agreements, there is no limit , except political, or centra 1 
incursions in the States' fields of activities. Even when a 
a parti cular schemes is meant for a short duration, there 
is no harm in providing a legislative backing to it, so that 
when the purpose of the assistance is fulfilled , the support! n 
law would automatically lapse. A -likely development would 
perhaps be the amalgamation of all related schemes under a. 
broad legal umbrella- like the American Housing Acts - con sc - 
li dating the various... urban development schemes. 

(ii) Administration of Central plan assistance ; In the 
administration of the Central plan assistance, including those 
for urban development, a tendency is- already noticeable of 
vertical integration of Central ministries and their correspon 

3. G. ,Hamachan draft, "Uni on- Sift te Pele lions in Finance aft] 

Planning" Indian Journal of P u blic Adminis trn ticn, Vcl. • 
XII, No. "3, 1966. 
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ding State departments. In the field of urban development, 
such Central administrative responsibilities take the form 
of fixation, of standards and .regulations, detailed scheme 
formulation; staffing patterns and .pay scales. Further 
Central inroads have not taken place because of the paucity 
of technical staff in the Central- ministries, and possibly also 
due to political opposition from the States. So far, Central 
control has taken the form of only financial scrutiny of the. 
schemes, and marginally technical .screening, as for example, 
ip. the case of urban water supply and sanitation projects. 

Here we are faced with the ; dilemma of Cabinet, responsibility 
at the States' level at administering centrally financed projects, 
and financial responsibility of the. Central ministries to 
the Parliament. The way out is not to leave this important, 
issue to the political arena? but t.c think in terms of for- 
malising the Centre-State financial relation through agree- 
ments, as suggested above. 

(iii) Categorisation of- Central Plan Assistance : . We have .. 
already noted that recently three urban development schemes 
have been transferred from the "sponsored" • sector of the . 

Central plan' to the "assisted'-’ sector in the States’ plan. 

This is a welcome • ch an ge. However, in spite of the- recent 
reduction in the -number of centrally ’’sponsored” schemes, 

4, Patta' and Bha-'ttacharya-, ;oj>, ci t. , and.K. Santbanam, Uni on - 
State Relations" in 'India. l p . ' "54 ' 



1 Central r.l 


the c o ns ti tu t ic na 1 


t ion 


cursored" b 


but the inclusion o 


schemes ife a 


>p cursored " 


schemes, th 


ap pli cation of ti es to mo ?t 


trans f erre d 


unexplai ned 


Since yirement is not possible between a ti 


untied category there i 


rsion 


to another by the States. Although 


lose the Central 


but, if they attain the plan tnrg..t, th. bn] rc> is met f r m th 
Miscellaneous Development Plan. So, only th*. internal distri- 
bution of grants and loans is affected - the really significant 
figure is the total quantum of Central assistant. In rth-T 



words, the various patterns of assistance in the untied category 
of the States' plan have no meaning, except . for .determining the 
initial quantum of Central assistance. What all this compli- 
cated procedures mean is simply this - only in the tied 
category the plan assistance retains its conditional character 
and in the untied sector such assistance becomes largely uncon- 
ditional or general purpose. If this is the case, then we would 
argue to explicitly recognise this phenomenon in the. Centre- 
State financial relations. Under the Constitution, it is the 

duty of the Finance Commission to allocate, or to recommend the 

* 

bases for allocation of, unconditional grants. But, Ihrough 
a terminological distinction between "plan" and "non-plan" 
assistance, the Planning Commission has come to exercise a 
sway in the field.cf inconditional assistance as well. Although 
there is nothing in the constitution debarring the Finance 
Commission from considering "plan assistance" also, in its 
scheme of financial devolution, practical expediency, has 
in fact prevented such a course, being adopted. 

If the purpose of Central conditional assistance 
to the State is to stimulate certain chosen fields of State 
activity to corf o mi to national needs and standards, then 
the number of tied grants should be limited to a minimum. 

While no diversion can be al lowed from a tied to the 
untied sector, the reverse would, be welcome. The basic 
distinction between the tied and the untied sector is not. 
only that the former represents true conditional assistance, 




but also that in the former category national needs and 
pripri ties predominate. Keeping this in view, only about 
half a dozen sectors such as, food production, family 
planning', multi-purpose projects etc could be selected 
for retention in the tied category and the rest transferred 
to the untied sector, There will thus be necessity to formu- 
late detailed schemes only for the tied schemes, and in the 


untied 


- stance 



development combining all the related schemes already i» 



tanc 


e loan component in 


development 


rane e 


This mixture , however, is purely accidental 


entral grant and loan for the State 


tern: 


is determined 


tance. If the total of such assistance f 


mi sed Central 


ianee i 


met from the Miscellaneous Develop 


Apart from the Miscellaneous Development loan, the 


of the Central government since the 


Second "Plan, whereby the financial product 


no longer insisted upon 


0 been made In the United State 

1 Impact of Federalism in the 



the problems of States' indebtedness. In the sphere of urban 

development, where the investments are in the natfire of social 

* 

ameni tie s. rather than financially productive schemes, both the 
foregoing •practices are in operation. With the increasing load 
of plan loans,' the States have taken the view that the Centre 

would ultimately waive not only the interest on borrowings, 

* 

but also the repayment obligation of the- States, 

In other words, owing to the exigencies of planning, 

both the Centre as well as the States have joined hands in 

bidding good-bye to financial prudence, and what is more 

>«>■ 

serious, in lightly treating the: lending and borrowing limits 

as. provided under- Articles 292 and 293. The inevitable result 

of all this is that State borrowing from the Centre has become 

a subject of political bargaining. It is for this reason 

that Santhanam suggested that the capital budgets of both 

the. Centre as well as the State should be handled' by the 

Reserve Bank of India "Whose powers would.be defined and 

6 

limited precisely by statute." Alternatively, one can think 
of establishing development banks in certain defined spheres 
on the model of the Industrial Development; Corporation, © rented 
in 1964 .as a subsidiary of the Reserve Bank- of India, In the 
field of urban development also, such development banks could 
be started in each State with the joint participation of thu 
Reserve Bank of India, the Life Insurance Corporation and the 

'phatfed .-el : : v; 6 2: thee e 

State Governments-. yd Sir Fir e-;; v/lf -- 

FT K. Santbanam, "Capital Budgets'; Case- for Few Safeguards", 

The Times of India jj Delhi EditionjfOctober 14, 1966 
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the country and 


or in concert, the- problems of plan 
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relations are formalised. Flexibility of planning is neee 


for certain purposes, but this flexibility also must ope 
within certain norms and limitations. 


Experience of the older federations with regard to 
the conditional grants and other assistance to the States 
is instructive, but not always quite relevant to the Indian 
situation.- ■ However, one lesson seems clear. In all the 
three older federations - the U.S.A., Canada and Australia 
the administration of federal conditional assistance has had 
a' chequered history and its success has not come by easily. 
The relative success of the Commonwealth grants to the States 
in Australia is mainly due to the untiring efforts of the 
Australian Grants Commission since 1933. If the scope of the 
Indian Finance Commi's si on ' i : s enlarged to encompass the scope 
and emulate the method of its Australian counterpart, the 
present confusion and duality in Central financial devolution 
to the States would be largely a thing of the past. 
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MUNICIP'AL -FINANCE CORPORA TIG NS IN INDIA. 

by 

Abhijit Datta 

Introduc tio n 

Of late there has been increasing awareness regarding 
the need for a central Eg eney to channelise medium and long 
term credit to the municipal authorities in the- country. One 
recent report, for example, recommended the creation, of tv mi — 
cipal finance corporation to finance the Genital re quire? merits of 
municipal enterprises. The implications of such a recommenda- 
tion cannot be considered without '.also surveying the need, of the 
urban local bodies for borrowing and also the oris ting institu- 
tional arrangements in that context. If the existing municipal 
borrowing arrangements are found wanting to cater to the. present 
needs, then only one can think of alternative arrangements, both 
in the light of experience abroad as well as the conditions pre- 
vailing in India. The workings of municipal ere di t.. ins ti ta ti ere 
in a number of countries, both developed and developing, have 
not received enough attention in India so far. It Is proposed 
to examine the relevance of such institutions to solve some of 
the pressing problems of financing urban dev^lopnc nt. 

I . Till Pros and Cons, of Municipal Borrowing 

7b’ t‘*d for rauuic jp:*] born v/1 nr uri ; b> oauc f 1 h 
substantial capital rc quir < 1 ente i\ r fin- irlug fecal' !cv< lepra nt 

1 . Report of the Rural Urban Relationship Committee , Vol . I 

Government of India, Ministry of Health & F.F. , 1966. pp, 107 


projects in the urban areas on water supply and sanitation; 
urban roads* bridges and transportation; gas and electricity; 
land development and housing construction; markets and shopping 

centres, etc.* It is true that many of these activities- are 

not the exclusive preserves of the municipal authorities. 

Special purpose .bodies.,- as .well .as the • State and Central 
government departments are. • also directly involved in many 
of these fields. 

Under the various plan schemes for urban development 
many of the urban projects are being financed' either wholly 
or partially’ from plan funds in the shape of grants or loans 
from the Centre. Apart from plan financing of various urban 
development schemes, several . non-plan sources are also 
closely related to specific .types of activities. For instance, 
a substantial portion'of loanable f unds for housing comes 
from the Life Insurance Corporation, provident funds and so on.. 

The urban local, bodies depend almost exclusively on 
the State governments for the supply of. loans, and the funds 
available to the State governments for such purposes aiy? meagre, 
Moreoever, the Reserve .Bank of India rigidly controls the 
borrowing operations of the municipal authorities in order 
to avoid unhealthy competition with' the gilt-edged securities. 

The borrowing powers of the urban local bodies are 
governed by the Local Authorities Loans Act, 191-- - a Central 
Act - and the rules framed under the Act., In addition. 


ma m of the States have their own acts and rules on municipal, 
borrowing, whic h more or less conform to the Central legisla- 
tion* Under section 3 of the Act, the purposes for which the 
local authoriti.es can borrow are municipal works, relief 
operations, prevention of epidemics nd repayment of previous 
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from the market, and Ft. 25 lakhs when it is provided, by the 


State Governments . The period of repayment for market loans 

is 30 years. In esse of city corporations there is no upper 

limit of borrowing under the Act and the period of repayment 

? 

varies from 30 to 60 years. 1 

Ho urban local authority can go to the market without 

the explicit sanction of the State .Government regarding the 

terms and conditions of loan to be raised. During the period 

a municipal authority Is indebted, .it is usually subjected to 

various' financial controls by the State Government. The rate 

of interest charged by the State Governments is usually the 

bank rate plus one per cent as guarantee charge on government 

leans. In case of market borrowing with a State guarantee, 

the Reserve Bonk of India does not permit payment of a higher 

ratt of inf-' rest t an if t r- t fer o; dr- \y v v- rnn*.nt 

2 . 'The acts governing t! > o: h w a rations have various Unit 
of ’-aorrc.wirg efi’r 1 th i n - r c.< rorningc of t rl "irmr 1 
value -f land aid hui Id Jr.-w c: -s f ; finite monetary limit 
present bedw if wyf a naifa 5 law it > 


borrowings,. Also , the Union Ministry of Finance generally 
disfavours market borrowing by th e city corporations more 
than once a year and wants the Reserve Bank of India to 
settle the timing of sue h borrowing, its period and other 
terms and conditions, 

T o sum up, the municipalities and the smaller urban 
local bodies generally borrow only from the State governments, 
althouth legally they are not prohibited to borrow from the 
open market. The city corporations are in a somewhat favoured 
position in this respect, but in practice these have to satisfy 
both the State and the Central governments -as to the need and 
bonafides of such borrowing. Borrowing by the urban local 
authorities has become complicated in. recent years owirg 
to the increased borrowing needs -of the Centre and the States 
due to the enlarged commitments' under the plans. One additional 
complication in this respect arises because the borrowing 
programme of the local authorities -cannot be suitably phased 
and integrated with those -of the State governments in the 
absence of complete integration of local development’ -plans 
within the framework of the- five year plane , More oever, . the 
loan components of the vrious plan sc hemes ore not d?ternined 
in accordance with any rational or scientific principles of 
financing, but arises out of a loose- no ti an of what can be 
legitimately financed through borrowing. Similar confusion 
is also noticeable in the local Authorities Loans Act, 1Q14 


1 


which permits the local bodies to undertake relief operations 
and prevention of epidemics with borrowed money. Even the 
repayment of old loans should properly be a charge against 
current revenues, and not an 'occasion for contracting fresh 
borrowing, unless the maturity structure of loans is to be 
altered. 

Regarding the cred it-worthiness of the urban local 
authorities, there is o 1 so si ml l&r :nisunder.e tand i’l" . bince ‘‘he 
entire borrowing operations of the municipal author! iis 
are rigidly controlled by th; State gt vt mounts .ad the Eestr re. 
Bank of India, and sometimes also by the Central government, 
one can legitimately ask the question as +c wbetb i the credit 
of an urban local authority can be assessed ind ependently of 
the credit of the State government. One can go. a step furtfc r 
and argue that, under the compulsion of law and urban local 
authorities have tqkaep minimum revenue surplus over the ir 
current expenditure and, therefor* , it .is impossible for thi t 
to go bankrupt. In actual practice*, of course, all market 
borrowings Ly thk ur i • r l'-c--"I ‘'uth"> ri ti>-o r i - back ~ d by St* •. 
guarantees. 

IT . 11 terra.ti vO Arrangement g for Municipal Birrewing 

It is }td.] clear tl ! ’t f . cxi ; tiny a rrangemonts for 
providing dim and 1 up t- r • I • t< th ■ rhea Ira] rr die r 
are far from tl.?.f el Vy. ?h. el n alloc: tier for Irene far 
the urban devoir pro r t ch » on or • • *-*g • nr d, in ->ny case, 
those are tc be suppl< ■ if • ; f n rr tor non-plan sources Sf 
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financing. The State governments are also not in a position to 
estimate any length of time. . Their own resource position is 
also far from, adequate to allow large-scale transfer of funds 
to the urban local authorities. 

Fo.r all these reasons, a central loan agency for urban 
development needs to be created which can assess the credit- 
worthiness of the individual authori ties and 'negotiate with the 
Reserve Bank of India regarding launching of a block 
borrowing programme. Such a specialised agency exists in the 
form of municipal credit banks in a number of countries which 
act on behalf of all the municipal authorities and make better 
.use of the facilities offered by the capital market. The 
advisability of having a central loan agency for the local 
aut horities ( ur b an or r u ral ) wa s d i scus sed in a recent report 
of .the United Nations as follows: 

"A central loan agency ccul edict only provide loans to 
local authorities (-and through them to small communities.) at 
reasonable rates, but could also give technical advice on indi- 
vidual projects and spur long term physical planning at the local 
level. It could also contribute . toward coordination of physical 

planning between neighbouring local authorities 'arid ‘between local 

authorities and the central agencies. Moreover, it can assemble, 
infer nation on the borrowing requirements -and capacity of local 

authorities so that these may be taken into account in formulating 

eYpe.P" 3 

national capital' development pro gram me . " " 

3. United Nations, Decentralisation for National and local 
Development, New York, 1962, p. 65™ 
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A lean agency for ' the urban local authorities can be 
organised, in any of the three rays; 

(a) agencies under the aegis of government department ; 

(b ) agencies spe nso red by government, but autonomous 
■In character; and 

(c) credit co operatives of the participating local 

authoritie s . 

Examples cf all the three types are to be found abroad, 
although the third typo f loan ?g i op vie., the credit coop, ra- 
tines, can f lourish only in the developed countries who re the 
cooperative movement has taken roots -a id the local authorities 
have surplus resources to pea 1 to go th e r for this purpose. In 
the conditions prevailing in India we should, therefore, consi- 
der the relative merits of the first art! see end typos of loan 


agenci es. 

* 

Undoubtedly, loan agencies under direct' governmental 
control have considerable advantage in a country with . . 
undeveloped capital .market, and where tteeciridi tiers of State- 
local relations have ' developed on paternalistic lines. Its 
main drawback i s that non -government financing institutions 
cannot be associated with this' type of venture. 

The existing d er.artmental fra a rent a tton of urban develop- 
ment responsibilities, as in Indio, would also wake it o-x tro-a . 1, 
difficult to locate a control loan Agency for urhai Iwlcpa rt 


under a particular ministry or department, P<r instance, ev n 
if the State department dealing with the urban local bodies 
creates a loan agency under its auspices, there might still be 
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a need to find loan funds for housing, transportation, power 
etc., from budgetary allocations of sister mini's tries/department 3 . 
Even if all the urban development functions are concentrated in 
a single ministry/department, the main objection, against the 
type of arrangement would be that a loan agency oriented towards 
particular development objective would, need necessary flexibility 
to operate without being hamstrung by bureaucratic rules and 
procedures. 

A loan agency is essentially a banking institution,- 
albeit of a special type, and the association of thee central 
bank is essential for proper allocation of long term credit 
along desired lines, the. necessary, coordination with the 
governmental borrowing programmes. It is difficult for a 
departments lly organi sed loan agency to strictly adhere to 
business principles, and the possibility to ignore the 
distinction between grants and loans is. quite strong due 
either to political pressure or lack of banking skill 
among the civil servants. 

. . In the light of all these difficulties for a depart- 
mental ly organised municipal, credit agency, we are left with 
the second type of institution, i.e. an . autonomous agency 
sponsored by government. Such, an a gency will have to be created 
through legislation, and this will partake of a development bank 
or a finance corporation. In India, Ibe components of urban 
development fall mostly under the jurisdiction of the States, and, 


1 


therefore, these finance corporations will have to be sponsored 
at the States' -level, although an enabling parliamentary 
legislation would .be necessary as these corporations would be 
regarded as financial institutions which fall within the-, 

• jurisdiction of -the. Centre . . At any rate, the municipal finance 
corporations to be effective, must be. located in the States, 
although Ibe possibilities of cr eat ing . regional • corporations 
with the collaboration .of two or more continguous States cculc 
be explored . A municipal .finance- corporation -at th e Centre /can 
likewise - look after the requirements -of the- Union Territories . 

.The second question on which there is need f or certain 
amount of consensus is- the type of activities to be financed oj- 
these corporations as well, as the authorities to be served, -.s 



/tinted out earlier , apart from municipal authorities, there arc 
a number -of statutory bodies like -the water boards, impr;..; vom.-.m 
trusts, housing boards, transport and power undertakings, one sc- 

on, which are concerned with the provision of urban facilities 
and it-is but -proper - that, the proposed municipal li nance corpo- 
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The initial capital cf the municipal finance corporations 
could be supplied by the State governments, the Reserve Bank of 
India, the life Insurance Corporations, commercial Panics and the 
urban local authorities. This co uld be supplemented- by. issuing 
bonds of various maturities and offering these to the public 
in 'Consultation with the Reserve Bank of India. . 

Apart from acting as a mere financial intermediary, one 
important function for the municipal finance corporations could 
be promotion of new savings, and for this purpose various savings 
plans could be mooted for home finance more or less on the same- 
lines as the -various mortage' plans of- the Life Insurance Corporation 
or the buildings societies' abroad. In addition, the municipal 
finance corporations could also accept deposits from the? public 
and the urban local authorities. . 

Conclusion 

The organisational details of each of the ..municipal 
finance corporation must be worked out in detail keeping in 
mind the particular needs and circumstances of a State. The only- 
parallel institutions of their kind in India are the State 
Financial Corporations for industrial financing where even 
at the Central level there are institutions in the public, 
private and mixed sectors, although at the States' level the 
corporations are only in the mixed sector. The municipal 
finance corporations alsc could be placed in. the mixed 
sector in the States and with the development of similar 
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institutions under purely private or public auspices, 
necessary coordination could be effected much in the same 
way as is now being sought to be done in the field of indus- 
trial finance with the establishment of the Industrial 
Development Corporati on. 

The type of municipal finance corporations considered 
in this -paper are development banks per se and these are next he 1 
meant to be executive agencies of the State governments 
as the existing housing boards; nor supposed to undertake 
any executive functions themselves, like the proposed 
urban development boards. * If, in addition to the municipal •• 
finance corporations, it is felt desirable to create separar 
agencies to discharge executive functions relating to urban 
development , then these could be placed directly under the 
concerned oinistries/depar tn en ts . 
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Bodies fafePort of the Committee of Ministers constituted 
'Ey the Central Council of Local Self -Government ) , 1963, 
pp. 26-31. 
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Introduction 

The problem examined In this paper form just a part 
of t-be broader discussion on personnel administra ticn in urban 
local _ government . Personnel administration has many facets . 

There- are the problems of recruitment and proper placement of 
workers, position classification and pay fixation, training, 
transfer - and promotion, enforcement of disciplinary measures, 
and ensuring welfare measures and retirement benefits. These 
are important considerations which .wen Id entail, if justice is 
to be done to them, very lengthy discussion. We propose, 
instead, to concentrate on the problems of organisation of or bar 
local government services in our country. Here the key issue 
is: how the. different urban local government services - 
administrative , technical and subordinate - can best be organised 
to ensure the recruitment of -suitable- personnel. 

local .government- administration or for that natter any 
administration, depends for its success largely on the quality 
of the personnel that man. the organi so.ti on. One of the main 
reasons for the. failure of. urban local government in this country 
to build up an "image” of at least an cn-gcing concern can be 
traced to-, its inability in general to 'attract suitable personnel . 


It is frequently remarked that financial inadequacy is the 
Achilles's Heel of our urban local bodies and the State 
governments are asked to make up this deficiency. Although 
the need for a systematic State grants-in-aid can hardly 
be exaggerated, local government worth the name should, 
in the main, stand on local resources. But tapping of 
local resources needs the services of qualified and necessary 
municipal’s taff. Again, unless the affairs of the municipal 
bodies are properly managed and services efficiently provided, 
the citizen cannot be asked to pay more by way .of additional 
taxes. Thus the urban local bodies are caught in a vicious circle. 

Several commissions, committees and conferences, have’, 
from time to time, made observations cn the personnel pro- 
blems of the urban local bodies. Per instance, the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission (163— A) spoke in favour of "adequately paid" 
and "well trained" municipal staff. The Central Council ..of > 

Local Self-Government at its meetings in 1956 , 1959 end 196.0-, 
and the Fourth Conference of Ministers of Town and Country 
Planning ( 1 ' 63 ) expressed concern about the efficiency and 
standard of municipal services and called upon the State 
Governments to provincialise administrative, health, engineering 
and town-planning services of the municipalities. The latest 
recommendation is from the Rural-UrbanRelationship Committee 
(RURC) which have just reported on, ameng other thing,, municipal 
structure, personnel and finances. The RUPC have trade some 
significant recommend atiens which need closer scrutiny. 
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Cu rren t Practices and Trends 

The practices in different States in regard to the 
'appointment of the municipal staff differ widely. The commi- 
ssioners of municipal corporations are uniformly appointed by 
the' State governments . The executive officers of municipalities 
are in some' States being similarly appointed, by the btate 
goverriments which also, have the power to conf ii-m hi^hei muni cl P- 1 
appointments . Madras has organised a State Municipal Service. 
Kerala and Mysore have instituted similar services only for 
executive officers. In Calcutta, a. Municipal Service Commission 
has been set up for appointments to certain categories of posts 
and posts carrying higher salaries than these are filled in on 
the recommendation of the West Bengal Public Service Commission. 
In some other States, such as Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, 

Uttar- Pradesh, Punjab and Hajasthan . legislation for creating 
State cadres are now being given effect to, Andhra Pradesh 
■ has constituted a unified municipal services for the appointment 
of secretaries to the municipalities in the State. . It also 
includes the senior posts cf the municipal corporation of 
.Hyderabad excepting the post of Corporation Commission who is 
aprointed directly by; the State Government. For the technical 
' services such as engineering and health services, .an integrated 
system has been adopted to meet the needs of both the State 
Governments and the municipal bodies. The power to make 
appointments to sub-ordinate posts .has been distributed between 
the executive committee and the Chairman., 


Recommendation's of the RURC 

The ' RURCT referred to earlier have carefully diagonsed 
the ills of the present-day personnel administration in the 
municipalities and suggested some important remedial measures. 
Briefly stated , its recommendations are the following: 

a) Since the requirements of the municipalities for public 
health, medical and engineering services are small and the 
opportunities for promotion are limited, "it will be more 
convenient end advantageous to have a combined integrated 
service for public health engineers, town planners and 
medical and health officers". An integrated system has also 
been suggested for the municipal accounts service. 

b) Since the administrative and revenue services of 
municipal bodies require special knowledge and expertise 
which do not fit in with the State departmental works, 

"it would be better to have a separate un i f i ed cadre ' o f 

/municipal 'officers, including Revenue and 'Assessment Officers 
mainly for administrative duties". 

c) The recruitment to other subordinate services would 

be looked after by a statutory municipal selection committee. 

d) In both' the integrated and unified systems, the 
control of the services would rest wi th the State Government. 
Alternative Systems of Organisation 

Now that the State Governments have started thinking 
to solve the personnel administrative problem of the 
municipalities and the RURC have made some important 
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recommendations, it is necessary at this stage to evaluate 
the different systems of personnel organisation. 

i) The integrated system involves recruitment for 
appointment "to pasts under the State Government as well as 
the local bodies. Thus the personnel, under this system, 
are inter-changeable between the two levels of government 
and their scales of pay and service conditions are the same. 

Its chief merit is that it makes no distinction between 
State and, local government services, and thus it might ensure 
aval lability of suitable personnel at the local Level. Euc, 
as a United Nation s Report, observes , the integrated system. 

"may be impracticable in the larger countries in which condition 
vary widely, local authorities are numerous -and the per senna L 
needed by them may run to hundreds of "thousands" . Sec on:. 1..- , 
as the experiences of panchayati raj point out, the duality 
involved in the controls ..exercised by the ota os d epd tm*4i««j 
and the local authority to which .an officer is nosed has a 
deleterious effect on the morale and' efficiency of the serving 
officer. Last but not least, the integrated system takes away 
the power of appointment .and , to; a great extent, control ni 


personnel from local government. 

ii) Under the unified syste m, recruitment is made for 
the purpose of appointments toi local bodies alone and per- 
sonnel and transferable from one local authority to another. 
The administration of , such ■ a system by an independent central 
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agency ensures career opportunities, and, security of tenure, 
and saves the personnel from the danger cf political vip tijai- 
sation and possible contamination from local politics . 
Transferafcality among the local authorities offers the staff 
the opportunity to change and widen their area of experience . 
This system is particularly useful for smaller local autho- 
rities who would otherwise have failed individually to 
attract suitable personnel. However., despite these advanta- 
ges, the unified system obviously involves curtailment of 
much of local control over the staff. 

iii) The other method viz., the individual personnel 
system of each local body, is almost universally practised 
in cur country. This system: is attractive to the protago- 
nists of local 'self-government', since each local authority 
is free. to recruit and control its staff as it thinks best. 

But as the history of local government, in this country has 
amply demonstrated, this system allows the local authorities 
the freedom to remain ill-staffed and in-efficient. 

Actually what we now have in the urban local bodies 
is a combination -of these three systems, with emphasis on the 
separate personnel system for each local body. As earlier 
mentioned, the present trend seems to.be to. have : a mixture 
of irt ©grated and unified, systems for appointments to techni- 
cal and higher municipal posts, and to leave th e subordinate 
appointments to the municipal bodies themselves. Andhra Pradesh 
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provides a good exsTnolf. of such a mixed system . The B.URC 
else favoured the mixed system,' and have worked it out m 
more details. ' ' 

Concl usio n 

The advocacy of' any particular ■ personnel system is rut 
possible- v,i tb out reference to the nature - of local, government 
and central* - - local relationship- ciotainirg in a country* In , 
fact prescriptions about local institutional changes arc non ±lj 
made on the basis of certain assumptions about the nature ci 
local r self-government’ and the relationship between -the control 
government and the local bodies. But these assumptions arm 
rarely -spelt out.' The tradition of State-local relationships, • 
national economic planning, and the condition of the labour 
market "where skill— both executive and technical - is scarce, 
all these factors have to . be carefully considered before _ sugges- 
ting' any personnel system for the urban local bodi-~s, -ei.se; , 
conditions differ from State tc State which makes it d iff: emit 
to suggest '-any uniform system for th ■: entire country. 

" Keeping these .mineral observations in mind , it tiny . bo. 
said that sc' far as subordinate • appointments are concerned,, 
there ■ is' justification for recommending the continuation of 
the - system of ajp.pt> intmenx s oy- the municipal a u tL .critic s 
themselves . It’ is tec mucin t- wai t for, say , the .appi.; in union t 




2. In the present context, the wo id ’central' me a ns the 
State Government. • • 
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of a peon, or 9 sweeper' till this is done by the State 
Government or a central personnel agency. Also, some local 
powers of appointment are needed as much in the interest 
locrJ democracy as to provide opportunities for local 
labour. But the key problem is to organise the .higher techni- 
cal and executive services. At present, it is generally 

found that the urban local bodies fall to attract suitable, 
candidates for these rioe + o ttv^i 

-x ontwC pests. Unless seme- special arrange- 
mats are made, the inage of present-day local government 
Kill continue to discourage them, and the machinery of 
local government will be operated by the left-outs. 

The BUBC, as mentioned earlier, have chosen to blend 
the integrated and unified systems together. Since the State 
Governments play the dominant role in State-local relation- 
ships, the integrated system is apt to pay 'additional 

premium on State' cc ntml a 1c ,, 

caito control. Also, an officer who knows that 

be will cne day be transferred 1 -n <0+0+00 . 

ier rrc to State services, may not 

bavu any stake in municipal service. Seme other demerits 

Cf the integrated system have been pointed e llt Oilier In 

thlB H | 1 integrated and unified systems 

: bas the- further danger r-f crp , + ^- +T „, ' 

b •-•■I crcr.,.tu.n& two classes cf officials 

within a single municipal ^uthrri+v ,,+e . 

, . F "; who may not pull together we I 

In. view of these, considers tic ns, there is much that e=n be 

3alfl ln fa Uf|E the ||1| I|1 operated b|| independent 
central agency. It will be exclusively devoted' to local govern- 


merit appointments. Its constitution will be such as would 
include the representatives of both the State government aid - 
the local authorities. Thus, it would not involve addition-..:.. 
State departmental control, nor ^uld it completely deprive tne 
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attars. Other advantages of t hi. 
oin-ced cut. The Local Govemmen' 


Service Commission in Ceylon, which is an example of mils 
of central personnel ugorcy, v:-s theugoi tc ne unsuitable loi 
cur country oy the RtDC . lb., argument advanced is as follows s 
|: In our country, where the constitution itself prev io & - 
for the setting up cf independent State Public Service Commis- 
sions, divorced from the routine administrative work, such m 

’2 

arrangements would net be appropriate or even possible". 

This argument does not sound very convincing. I' n Co-_. ouu 
for instance, a Municipal Service Commission with limited 


functions has been set up.. 

Under the existing conditions of our urban local coulee, 
a pro per organisation of local government services is of para- 
mount importance . We have discussed the pros and cons of the 
different systems. The ultimate solution and the acceptance of 
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URMinm 50 E IOC/,1 GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES IN PIPE ERIN' 
CO DR TRIES OP THE 00 RID 


by 

R.S. Gupta. 


The traditional view is that administration is an art 
which is learnt like any ether craft, by practice. Accord- 
ingly, the best training for m administrator is to be i turner a art 
in the day to day work o f his ad minis trailer which conies to 
him and to learn step by step under the watchful guidance of ‘.ms 
superiors. It was this type of training which was adopted c,- 
the British in India. The newly recruited civil servant m 
India, was encouraged to often walk into theColiec tor s hOu° , . 
and devekT personal co ntacts . The young official used t > g . 
end live with the Collector for a few days at the- beginning of 
his service, to accompany him during the touring season ana t- 
participate in revenue settlement cases under his immediate 

guidance. Thus, "a good Collecto r* s house was often a. second 

1 • 

home of the young "Wsbi atari- 1 Collect-': r T . 

■ ’P.ut • the- old colonial era van! shed with the Second World 
War, and in years since i then ;gc vernments have- been faced with 
more difficul t responsibilities at all the levels, to winch ike 
new independent governments have been added. It was incre.sirgl 


1 T~D ^,-rv.cia. The Role of th e Administrator:,, .Past_a^_ .Present 
arid future , Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics. and - • 

Economics, 1 q 52, p. 2 7. . 



e ja ~k by doing was no longer adequate to meet 

the demands of modern public administration. It equally app: 
the field of local government which once was considered the 
preservation of the interested- amateur* Today, the local <-• 
government practitioner must depend, more and more, on the 
trained admini strator and technician to provide the com- 
plicated services and to meet the complex problems that 
accompany ur banisation. 1 ' Education and trailing in local 
government, therefore, obviously call for a greater variety 
of specialisation and at more different levels than here-' 
to fore. let us briefly survey the training facilities 
available in the developed as well as the developing - 
countries of the world for local government employees. ' 

“ -he : Uni ted States, like other 
nations, has been engulfed by the urban wave. At the turn of 

century there were less than 30 million people in urban areas 
in the United States. The I960 census shows more than 125 
million, and it is projected that by 1980, the urban areas 
will account for 90 per cent of all the' people, with only 10 
per cent remaining in rural areas. 2 ■ With possible exception 
of racial problem, the urban question is the greatest domes- 
tic issue facing the United States. There are four categories 
of senior municipal officials who 'are trained through the 
Univers i ty sys tem. These are - (a) general administrators, 
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(b) administrators of specialized functions, (c) staff Oi-xicers, j 
and . Cd-) technical specialists. All these must be forthcoming m ; 
sufficient' numbers from the Universities if the task o± govern- j 
Ing , planning, housing, educating, transporting, managing and 
financing of urban communities is to be met. 

The major local government educational responsibility, 
under the heading 'the general administrator' is the city mana- 
ger. Nearly . 2000 municipalities in t he United States have 
adopted the Council -manager form. In addition, many .communities 
require -administrative assistants to mayors or other elec tea 
chiefs. This kind of training is provided by a number of 
universities' 5 of Much the University of Pennsylvania, Syracuse, 
Kansas, Pittsburg- and So uftb-ern' California are amongst the 
largest. The usual academic programme for a city manager is 
-a four-year Bachelor ' s Degree in liberal arts or social sc± - r.c<. t • 
followed by a Master's Degree in Public Administration, wh i cfc 
require from one to two years of cost graduate study. Before- 
entering his career the young manager will probably spend at 
least six months as. an intern in the city manager's office cf 
one of the large cities, which undertake these training 
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ba.ve been promoted into, administrative responsibilities. In 

the past they hare been technicians first and ad minis tratcrs 

second, but the trend is towards training an, administrator 

first with sufficient knowledge of the technical field to be 

able to perform well in the functional setting. Thus, in the 

past a hospital administrator was generally a physician who 

had taken up administrative duties. Today he is more commonly 

trained in administration .and provided wi th enough knowledge 

of medical environment to work effectively wi tb practitioners 
of medicine. 

Auditing, budgeting, legal affairs, planning and . : 

x e search are among the types of sta-P-f . * . 

* ' . ' ■ ■ STaI1 officer training needed 

by American cities % ri Q Q 

. tie.. These are well established university 

specialisations , and the prac titioners. ,a u have technical 
training ana, ideally, some general administrative training. 
Technical specialists incite engineers of several kinds, P bv- 

S1C1Sna ’ SCientlsta ercbitects to nature f e „. gee people 
come out of specialised courses and tend to move into adminis- 
trative duties as they are promoted, 
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short courses for their members. -Lastly, a number of professional 


groups such as the International City Managers' Association, 
the Public Personnel Association, the American Public ^orks 
Association, Hie American Society of Public Administration 
and others in planning, police, finance, etc. provide high 
level training opportunities in various parts of the ccuntiy. 

Possibly in no other country there is as much activity 
in education and training for local government personnel -as i 


found in the United States 
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In all these cases, the standards of entry to the 
profession, the nature of the training demanded, and the con*-, 
tent and standard of qualification are normally decided by the 
professional body itself and not by the employing local 
authorities. For example, the Local Government Examinations 
Board, established in 1946, determines the training, and 
* qualification standards of the administrative and clerical 
staff and negotiates their salaries and service conditions. 

Thus, training in local government is met primarily by 
preparing for examinations and the standards are set either 
by professional bodies or by special public bodies established 
lor the purpose. However, there is a growing realisation that 
examination study can only meet a part of the training needs 
of the service as a whole. For example, most chief officers 
and their deputies spend a great deal of their time on a wide 
range, of managerial functions and their professional training - 
■usually undertaken before or soon after entering the service ~ 
,did little _ to prepare them for this vital part of their present 
activities. The supervision 'and control of staff and new 
techniques in office management and administration are not 
generally included in the syllabi of the professional exami- 
ning bodies. Therefore, all new entrants to the service should 
,, be given a. general picture of the service as a whole and be 
provided with some systematic induction training. Post 
entry training in this sense is in' its early stage in the 





sp ts< 3 .cI of. tta e f aci.li "b i 0 s • 

p r? ,nce - In Prance the national government- is not directly 
Involved in the pro or. root-entry training of murncipa! employees 
However, in 1152, a general Statute setting forther rc„ul-ti 
■fola full- tine <« hours per wee*) nunioinal personnel was 
enacted. Thus, the Governnent through the.Ministry of Interior 
entered the picture in order to aptly. the regulations. The 
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the problems of recruitment and training. 

The 1952 regulations provided for the creation within tl 

Ministry of Interior, of a Motional Arbitration Commission for 

a ~ -p *i o movArfi and '1 munic ipal 
Municipal Personnel composed of U ;^.rs Jw 

, . T+= „; n tPS * was to participate in the establish- 

employees. Its k<in x<.^. v*.w 

' — jp n rip-ini ^tr^tion, especially in the ree 

ment of general rules of nd rum otr . au*, i 

V +A fhPT dpfe and general statistics 
of - recruit went, and to gather cu,^ - l 

. .. ...4 ypho National i^rbitr a- 

concerning the local civil s..r 

tion Commission studied in detail the questions nosed by the 
pr e-entry .and post-entry, trains of municipal employees and 

adopted a concise plan of action. 

According to this plan, the re -are in the varf. ous d£Effi 

gents (provinces) centres of "formation"., (procedures in the 

training of candidates for inter-municipal competi lave 

I Orin P.™ . 
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examinations) and "perf ectionnement" ,(po st- entry training 
to municipal employees to bring them upto-date with changing 
procedures and methods). The purpose of these centres is: 

91) to prepare" candidates f or municipal competitive exami- 
nations; (2) to organise examinations, especially by furnishing 
the members of the juries and by grouping the examinations 
presently given by each municipality for its own employees, 
and (3.) to aid in the "perf ectionnement" of the: incumbents by 
requiring them to attend periodically, theoretical and prac- 
tical lectures. 

Thus, pro- entry and post-entry training of municipal 
officials has received considerable attention especially 
since 1952, and this has broken the legal isolation which 
lo'cai government personnel had up to that time. Increased 
efforts have been made to recruit young people at an early 
age and to provide extensive training on the job to enable 

them' to qualify for high posts. French municipalities, with 

■*. ■ . •• 

few exceptions, do not deal directly with the professional 
"formation" of their personnel . Emphasis is • on "perfec- 
tionnement" (post-entry training), and this is centred on 
the upgrading of certain -classes of office - workers and lower 
level administrative personnel and technical aides because 
of their large number arid because after recruitment such 
personnel need considerable training to prepare them, for 
high level positions.. ’ 
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There are three distinct level 


(post-entry training): (1) General Secretary, 
Secretary , Director of Administrative Service 
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Besides this, there is also 
Municipal Administration (Ecole No 


f the national 


1 School of 


le d ' Adminis trati on 


Municipals), set up in 1923, under the name ox 
Urban Studies . It was planned that the school 
complete professional training to municipal of 
Hi ovees. Bcrrover, in the jansgemant; o 


versity 


nde.G ove 


pro vie! (;■ s two. lovciis of 'training • ■ 

(l( Preparatory training, <>tdch is handled By tb< dtional 
School of Municipal Administration as part of the Institut 
and includes 3 years of sidy for employees of municipalit 
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in the Department of the Seine who attend lectures about 
,0 hours per year. Officials and employees of municipalities 
in the various provinces may take the course by correspon- 
dence as well; and (2) Higher level education which is 
handled by the Institute itself for the hi -her level employees 

and is spread, over two years. It prepared many specialists^ 
in urb 3,21 .plnniiiiig* w 

Sifflnany - Among the countries of Western Europe only Germany 
had given much attention to public service training trior 

to the second World War TPn+ra- -a 

* mtT * t0 the German civil service 

had for two centuries been conditioned on some form of pre- 
entry training. Before being appointed to an established 

position a candidate must have shown under conditions laid 

down by law that he hod n • 

e had practical experience- and theoretical 

knowledge .of law and public affairs. 

- The .general pattern of training for the higher posts 
is the. same for all the States of Germany. There are three 
stages in the training programme : ( 1 ) the final university 

examination in law; (? ) a ' i rn „ -nrrd „ . " 

, d - Cll S period 01 service in various 

public administrative offices- arid (x\ +w , 

wvj.j.L.to, ana (.p.) the imal state 

examination. The fi-r*+ +• 

A 6 11Tvt lamina ticn generally is held at 

"fch© 0 rjd. of ’thf > c o u ro p f r r _ ■ . • 

• ' QOUr - e lGr a university law- degree and con- 

si Sts of a number of written papers followed by- oral 
examinations. The candidate then spends several year-sin 
various offices, and each official under whom b e serves 
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"reports on the quality, reliability, and competence ox his 
work and on his personal character. If he passes the finax 
examination, he receives a life-time appointment. 

This training provides a common background for air big 


officials in federal, state, regional and local governments . 
The ra are three classes of civil servants in t he federal and 
municipal governments. 1 h e first class - administrative 
officials - are -appointed and generally plan on a life 
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rights and 
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The third 


trade unions for the whole of West Germany 


re trained on the job and no organise 


training courses are provided for the 


big cities. 

Local government in Germany provid e training for 
administrative officials and employees of the middle and 
upper levels. Such training provides the opportunity to 


become 


c guam tec 


r t merit 


of administrative official or employe 


etical training is 


Such training is 


independently by the municipal it if. 


paralleled by theoretical training in administration schools. 
There are 35 municipal administrative training schools in 
West Germany which are attached either to the city (in the 
case of big cities), or are operated by several municipa- 
lities jointly. Training i S: carried on by lectures and 
group discussions. The co u? ses at most schools are offered 
during work hours with lectures only -one day a week. 

In the southern part of. the country the largest training 
schools is the Bavarian School of Public Administration which 
is supported by the State and the cities and counties of 
Bavaria. Training is provided in the fields of general 
administration, police, utility management, and city and 
county-operated savings -banks. The correspondence courses 
are similar in contents as .the group training courses which 
are taken over a period of one year or more. It should be 
stated that officials in the ad-mini strati ve and technical 
service of municipal governments are trained according to 
uniform regulations. After completion of the training and 
passing of a final examination they are admitted Id the 
respec ti ve service class and become administrative officials. 
Sweden - Post-entry training at the local level, which achieved 
recognition in early 1950's, is provided by the Swedish Asso- 
ciation of Towns, the Swedish Association of Rural Munici- 
palities, the Association of Social Welfare, and the national 
Government. The earlier courses w.ere based on a system of 
circular letters containing information in specific fields and 
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questions to which the participants ha <3 to reply. * iU " " v " ’ 

soon it was realised that residential training scfcocl 
Sigtuna, 35 miles north of Stockholm was buixt in 1 >5o , 
prim illy to give short courses for members of city and 
town councils; on whom rested greater responsibility and 
often lacked the necessary training -and experience. 1'hus, 
this was a new feature to train: • the elected councillors. 

But from the beginning about one-third of the participants were 
the municipal administrative officials in such tours, s. 

Q'here is no permanent teaching staff of this school, 
instead, the Director of the ochool n huxlcxx 
experts to lecture on subjects as required* be i- 
draw on a. panel of lectures from both Pniversi tie s and State 
administration, as well as local government experts. B>e 
Director, who must have both teaching and administrative 

- _ » n *i ■ 4-Vvp ■pXR.ii m xif? st' Xx cl. : 

qualifications, is responsible fox the pianni % 

_ rC! muige cover all desired subjects, including 
ment of courses, -^hese covox 

information on new or altered laws and legal matters, new 
administrative procedures, ' present-day manning, or any a*Ject 
which .are requested by the associations. The length of the 

-m- -.' v-rn-s from 3 ' days to 6 weeks, but a course of one 
c 0 U rs t; 6 X ai leb i. u v ■ ■ M J 

1 • + u.- ^1+ n-u-1 • program ae consists- of lectures , 

is the ■ u^.Uvv-. t 

elass work and group study or seminars. Courses are practical 
oriented so that those taking part can tackle the same sort of 
questions and Prohl, ns as they arc- likely to get in their own 

districts. • m 


°inbe the school began in 1 956, there have been over 
27,000 delegated taking part in different courses or conferences. 
Of these, 45 per cent were local councillors and the remainder 
local government officials. Between 90 to 100 delegates . come 

each week to. the courses* giving a total of approximately 

5 ’ 

4,500 a year. ... 

' The two larger cities, Stockholm and Gothenburg, 
provide post-entry training for their own officials and 
employees. The city council of .Stockholm in 1958 created 
a' training board of five members selected by the Council. 

The head of the city's personnel department is chairman of 
the board who is responsible under regulations adopted by 
the council for the in-service training of all personnel . 
employed. 'by the city, with the exception of teach ers and 
medical personnel. Officials and employees who partici- 
pate in courses arranged and approved by the training board 
are paid full salary. The board also pays all other expenses 
from city funds, including the tuition fee, travel costs if 
any, and a small allowance for Incidental expenses. Teaching 
methods employed include, lectures, discussion groups and 
role-playing. Instructions .are given by specialists in. 
various' fields who are recruited chiefly from state and 
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T he Netherlands - Training for local government oixicic-^ 
started as early as 1883, when a private; Association cf • 
burgomasters, town clerics, and senior officers came to the 
conclusion that the establishment cf certain requirements for 
examination would improve th e standard of professional *nc.v.le -,gc 

1n 18 p 5 fn .r local Administration 

This certificate* erftsoiiohcC. X h 

(known as LAI) is still. required for the medium ranks of the 
local government employees. The subjects ono bar, to study 
under this arc- constitutional law, municipal !«••••. ’ 11 ■ J ' 1 

of administrative law, housing, education aid th. in 

of civil law, -This certificate, could be acquired be icl-o.-in- 
con uses given by private instructors or by a cor responds roe 



course given by private institutes/ and the examinations wen 
conducted by the Setberlands Association for Municipal Inter, 

on0£ ~. v , cA r>cr -pvjn bv the schools) . 

(Now these courses are being r,n uy 

A second type of specialised course in local Finance, 
1016. One could, offer this course after passing 
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subjects like introduction to law, constitutional law, civil law 
and law of civil procedure, : municipal ■ law, „ administrative . 
law, economics aid local activities like town-planning, public 
health, public order, education-, ■ etc. Although the oo urse 
cannot be compared with the curricula- at Universities, its 
standards aim at nearing the University level. Those officials 
can sit for this examination who have either passed the L.A.I. 
Examination of the local Finance Examination. 

As Ibis system ofpcst-en try training, which started 
about 85 years ago, --was more inclined to the study of law 
and did not meet the modern requirements of .ad ministration, 
a commission of 20 experts representing muni ci pal , pro- 
vincial, university, state and other. professional interests, 
studied the whole question of . training and submitted its report 
■on th e -1st. October, 1962 . The Commission recommended a 
course in General Training for Middle Rank local officers 
to be organised as a day school for ijt to 2 days a week on week- 
ends for a period of three years. It also recommended 
about 12 to 14- regional schools, .spread over the 11 provin- 
. e$s, tc ■ be organised under the supervision of s coordinating 
board, in- which- the Institute of Administrative Sciences and 
the Association for municipal interests were to bo represented. 

The Commissions’ recommendations wore accepted by t hr 
Government os a result nine new regional training schools for 

ewy-'f \';'V - 0 mV '•.O': ■■ ' -.V" " ■ 'V"-' 1 -,: ; wm.Y'- . : . .. w m' V mV -i ' : V 

'■ ,;f y mfe Vn-yy--. ,y' y-' y yyo my.;:;. -y yy ; y ; ;■ 00.- y i ' j , ,) y y..y*yy y' v ■ : 

local officers .have started functioning. The syllabus of these 

. 6 . For details see ’’Training of Municipal Finnic vees In the 
Netherlands", by R.S. Gupta, Indian Jo urnal of Pub lic 
Administration, Vol. XIV, NO. 2, pp . 348-66. 


training .courses has undergone considerable change and the 
principles laid down in the Commission’ s r -p^rt are bei rg put 
to practice. 

The Developing Countries - Training, especially in the field 
of local government, in the newly independent countries of Asia 
and Africa is of recent origin, and in most of the cases it has 
started with the setting up of Institutes of Public Administra- 
tion either with the; help of the United Nations or some Western 
country. In Ethiopia, for instance, the Imperial Institute of 
Ad mini stmt ion is an off- spring of the United Nations and has 
been in .operation since 1956. Similarly in Kenya, the Institute 
of Ad mini strati on has been set up in 1961 with "the help of 
U.S. AID and the University of Syracuse. In India two of the 
Institute of Public Administration was set up in 1954 with the 
initital help of Ford Foundation. However, all the se newly - 
independent -countries of Asia and Africa have at the moment 
only the Central Institutes c f ndolnirtration_ on * a bcfinr.irg 
has been made- to give refresher short-term post-entry Training 
to the civil servants. However, in India a Centre for Training 
and Research in Municipal Administration came into being in 1966 
as a wing of the Indian Institute c-f Public Administration. 

Three Regional Centres in Municipal //'minis! rati a have *-lso 
come into being and proposals arc nfo. t for a few m,,rr regional 
centres in the next plan. 



The above description leads us to the following con- 
clusions. In the United States of America the emphasis is 
more on the pre-entry training given by the universities. 

Thus, a city manager will not be appointed unless he holds the 
degree of Masters' in Public Administration. This is really 
a contrast from the European System v.feere practically there 
is no pre-entry training especially at the lower levels 
of local government service. In Europe an employee gets his 
promotion after he passes certain ijes'ts which is more in the 
nature of post-entry training. Secondly, in the European 
countries the entry of a civil servant is based on his 
knowledge of law and in passing certain examinations in law 
subjects. The basis of administration is focussed on law 
and the training is done in that setting. Although, it is 
now gradually chaging. On the contrary in the U.S.A. 
training in public administration is part of political 
science in the widen sense of the term. Finally, in the 

case of Sweden we have seen that training is also given to 
• * > * ' 

the elected councillors along with the higher officials. 

It is very much desirable in the case of t. ;e developing 
countries of Asia and Africa; and in India the Government 
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A DMIN I S TEA TI 0 N ' FOB ' URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
r " by - ' 

Abhijit Datta 


Introduction . 

One of the major pro blems. facing India today is the 
growth of towns since the. twenties of this century. Although 
migration from the rural to the urban areas has declined in • 
the present decade compared to the previous decades, • the increase 
in urban population will still be considerable mainly due to. 
natural. growth of population in the urban areas . An interesting 
aspect of the increase in urban population India is that_ there 
is a marked tendency of increasing population concentration in 
the bigger cities with a population of one lakh and over.' 

As_ a. result , living conditions in the urban areas , especially 
the. larger, towns .and pities have deteriorated and there is . a. 
mounting backlog of essential urban facilities such as water 
supply, drainage and sewerage, . housing., transportation, power . 
supply and so on. Unplanned urbanisation has caught us almost 
unawares, bringing in its train, some of the most miserable 
living conditions found anywhere. .In the words of one commen ■ - 
tor; ’’Looking at cities, large and small, with an eye to . • . 
civilized living and general human well-being, one is struck.' 

1 , Report of.' the Rural -Urban.. Belationshio ..Committee , Government 
‘ of In’ia (Finistry of Health & Family Planning), Vol,.1, p .47 
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with the fact that a very small minority of the population 
of India's cities lives in -comfort .hefittirig a- civilized 

O 

community. 

In the present paper we shall be discussing some of 
the administrative problems in urban development, after 
tracing the historical background and the more recent 
attempts since the country's Independence. By the term .■ 

"urban development" we mean the creation of basic civic 
facilities in our uiban centres. Since urban development 
is essentially a local responsibility, our paper is an 
exercise in analysing the various aspects of development 
administration of civic amenities at the local authorities' 
level. . . . 

■ HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Sanitary Commissions 

In India, the idea of tom improvement was first mooted 
with the appointment of Sanitary Commissions in 1“64 in the 
Presidencies of Nadras, Bengal and Bombay under directions ■ 
from the Royal Sanitary Commission. These were required 
inter alia, "to give advice and assistance in all matters . 
relating to public health and sanitation, to advise on the 

sanitary improvement of native town s, end prevention and 

% . ■■ 

mitigation of epidemic diseases. The duties of the 

2. J. R. Bulsara. , Problems of R apid Urbanisation in India. , 1964, p.129 

3. Cited in "Town Planning and Improvement Trusts in India" by 
d K.K. Bambini*, Proceedings of the South Fast Asia Regional 

Conference, New Delhi (international Federation for Housing 
and Town Planning) , -1. 95 6 , p. 334. . ' r 
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Sanitary Commissions were gradually taken over by the Sanitary 

I 

Engineering and Health Departments of the otates* 

■' . , . . I 

T he Improvement Trusts ' - 1 

The next attempt at town improvement was made in no mb ay « 

■ y f ; ■ . ; , f 

; with the creation of .an Improvement Trust in 1893. Tbrs mas 

followed by similar Trusts, in Mysore. (1909), Calcutta .(19.10, 

Lucknow (1919)., Kanpur (1919), Allahabad (1920), Lahore (1936) ’ 

and. Nagpur (1937). In Delhi an improvement trust was consti- 
tuted in ,1937 by, extending, the U.P, Town. Improvement Act of J 

19.1-9 to develop .Government lands transferred to, its charge. j 

• The Hyderabad" Improvement Trust was created by a |lrman is-rnec. } 
by the Nizam in 1.91 .2 to : improve the sanitation and general , 

conditions of Hyderbad city". It is an autonomous body having j 
the status of an ind ep end ent .department , and its jurisdiction 

.. ■■■ • ■ /' . ' ' ■" : ' " :■ ' * y ' ■ ' . ., ■. , '■ ■ ■ i . , , . . , by". 'ILy 

‘ extends -two miles, beyond the municipal limits. . 

' . In more recent years a number of other improvement trorts 1 

also came into being in -various other cities at Patna, Bang? i ore, ; 
Madras, Amritsar, Jullundur, Ludhiana, Ambala, Howrah and so or. ; 
By 1947, most of the major cities in India were covered by | 

Improvement trusts, although in the subsequent decade many of j 

these trusts were either abolished or converted into development j 
■boards/e utbo ritie s. i'he improvement trust in Bombay function- d I 
ft:i about 35 years whan it got enmeshes into financi il drtf-i I 

culti CP due to lend speculation in the early twenties. In 19. >e, I 
the trust was abolished and its functions vested in tie Bombay 1 
City Corporation. In Punjabi, the trusts at Ludhiana and Ambala 1 



-/ere also -closed down fo r want of fund s so on aft er their 
creation. In Uttar Pradesh , the Kanpur Trust was converted 

into a development board in 1945, and .the .aamel'f ate awaited * 

Delhi e decade later with the creation of ifee" -'Delhi Develop- 
ment Authority in 1958. .'In 1959? under the" Municipal Corpo- 
rations Act (Hagan Mahapalika Adhiniyam). the improvement-, 
trusts in. Uttar Pradesh have been dissolved and their 
functions entrusted to the., newly created city corporations. 

With the exception of a few trusts- like Calcutta,. 

Delhi, Hyderabad, Madras, and Bangalore , most of ether trusts 
suffered from financial difficulties. Undoubtedly, some of 
these trusts "have done extremely useful work within the . * : J 

limited conception of their f unctions and resources . Never- 
theless, these have not been spectacular and . scepticism 
has been expressed about their continued existence with thd 
changed requirements of comprehensive city improvement and the 
creation of compe ting oagene ie s such as housing boards, 


water and sanitation authorities and development corporations;-. 

The relations between the trusts and the municipal, auth o- 

rities have not' been smoc th and, by and large, required 

cooperation between these be dies has been halting and . * 


hal f-bearted. 
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up with enthusiasm which called for similar expansion of' service 
facilities by the municipal authorities, Again, very few 
improvement trusts were in a position to undertake the pre- 
paration of master plan for the entire city and its., environs . 
Their efforts were mostly concerned ; with particular areas in a 
piecemeal fashion without relating these improvements within 
the framework of an overall development plan.-”* Prom a functional 
point' of view also, the improvement trusts were exclusively 
concerned with street widening and land development 'programmes 
and not with the creation of basic- infra- s true tur e in the' urban 
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were neither designed nor authorised to do." Nevertheless, 

such as assessment is relevant in the new context of town 
and country planning and implementation of the various plan 
schemes 'for urban development. 

Town Planning 

Modern town planning may 'be said to have started ir, 

India in 1912 with the transfer of capital from Calcutta to 

Delhi -and the creation of New Delhi. -The New Delhi Municipal 

project was successful primarily because of the outstanding 

personalities of its' architects, and also due to the official 

S" 

support given to the town planners. Along with the adoption 
of th'e latest town planning principles in the layout and 1 3 

development of the new capital areas, 'the Government of India 
impressed upon the Provincial Governments the need for regu- 
lating and controlling the growth of their towns and 

7 

urbanised areas." 

; . 1 ; 9 0 . ■ " :/ 

' The next significant development in the fie Id of town 

: V-' i: : ; O : 1- .I' .’- ) ' ' ■ ... ; ■ , '■ . ' . f 

planning was the visit of.' ’Sir Patric Gedd.es in 1915. to advise 


the Governor of Madras of Planning and Ee development ' of old 
towns. Sir Patric interpreted town planning to mean not only 
planning of streets and houses, but also planning for the 



5. "Improvement Trusts and th eir pc ten ti a liti es " by S.K. Gupta, 
Proceedings of the South East Asia Regional Conference . 

op. cit . , p. 289., ~ _ 

■6 . Report of the Health Survey and Development Committee , Govern' 
ment of IndiaTT Minis try oF Health), Vol. Ill, 1 946, p.80 

7. Improving City Governmen t. Indian Institute of Public 
Administration, 1958,' p. 122. 


economic a,rfl social needs of the people -w&o lived m • * e 
'cities. Following V Sir Patricks visit, the Government oi 
India appointed another town planner, Mr.’ H.Y. Manchester, as 
Its adviser and some of the Provinces, like Bombay and ■ ^dra.,, 
evinced keen interest in modern town planning, and enacted 
legislations on the lines of the British Act of 1909. In soma- 
.of the Princely States like Hyderabad , Mysore •and Baroda there 
was considerable progress due to the personal interest envj.- 
nced by the rulers and the genius of Shri M.Visveswaraya, the 

noted architect and planner. 

During the twenties and early thirties the progress in 
town planning and improvement was sluggish. In Jamshedpur, tne 
establishment of steel township is a notable event xn the 
thirties. In Bombay and Madras, the town. planning legislations 
resulted in the local authorities undertaking a large number of 
.improvement schemes with assistance from the Provincial Govern- 
ments during the inter-war period. With the. breakout of the 
Second World War, town planning and improvement work was 
virtually stopped. Immediately after the end of the war, the 
Government of India appointed the Health Survey and Development 
Committee under the Chairmanship of Sir Joseph Shore. The Shore 
Committee report, published in 19 46, made far reaching recormen- 
• nations on town planning, housing and slum clearance., environ- 
mental hygiene and. sanitation and the. like, and influenced 
thinking at the. government level on urban and regional planning 

in the post-war period. 
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DEVEL0PME1T SIKCE IMDEPENDEKCE _ . ' 

The partition ..of the country on the eye of Independence 
in 1947 brought in its. -trail the problem of resettlement of 
displaced persons in -a proper manner. As a result, a number 

•of refugee townships. all over northern Inch' a sprang, up. 

c* 

uome of these towns were properly planned, such as Paridabad, 
The Punjab Government also constructed a number of mandi 
towns for rehabilitating the displaced persons. 

With the launching of the five year plans since 19 91 , 
urban development came to be regarded as part" of the overall 
planning efforts in the country. However, in the first two 
j.ive year plans in- sufficient attention was meted to the 
problems of urban development and "it was only in the Third 
five Year Plan that definite proposals for a coordinated urban 
development were made." 8 The plan urged that as many towns 
as possible, and especially those with a population of one 

lakh and over, should, come within the ambit of planning in 
an organic way. 


During the three plan periods, the directions of urban 
development may be discussed under three broad heads: (a) 
growth of new towns; (b) formulation and launching of plan 
schemes for developing, the urban area; and (c) emergence of 
new agencies having responsibilities for urban .development. 
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Growth of New Towns 

Owing to the emphasis on industrialisation and economic 
development in the successive five year plans, urbanisation 
in India since Independence has been characterised by the 




al feature 


followin 


centre 


and administrative 
tourist interest, 
S<hn te fa ead q uarters 


setting up of institutiona 
centres including places o 
'educational centres and' th 


ndus trial centre 
?er projects." (9) 


that have come up after Independence 


The new town 


be classified into four broad categories: refugees towns nps 
industrial and part-towns; irrigation and power-project town 
and capital towns. Instances of the refugee townships are 
Faridabad , Nllokheri and Raj pur a in Punjab and Kalyam m vr e 
Bengal.. Mo'st of these towns are located close to exis ling 
settled urban population and. were designed to relieve the cl 
of Delhi and. Calcutta from the pressure of refugee populate 
The three Punjab refugee xowns hips were o.evelopen by elc . 
Boards under the Union Ministry of Rehabilitation and later 
transferred to the State Government. Kelyari was developed 
the West Bengal Government, partly as a. refugee townsnar an 


satellite town of Calcutta. 


is that t 


oro 0 1 


attract sufficient number of industri 


settled population , 

9 . Report "of the R.URC , on . ci t . , p 
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The industrial and port townships came into existence 
as a direct result of the siting of majjpr industrial plants 
as in Rpurkela, Bhilai, Durgapur,-. Chi ttaranj an, Hatia (Ranchi) 
and. Bar a uni; or developing new ports such as Vishakha.patnam, 
Kandla and Paradip. The three steel . towns of Rourkela, Bhilai 
and Durgapur were developed by a single Central public 
undertaking r- the Hindustan Steel ‘Ltd. Chi ttaranj an was 

developed by the Indian Railways, and Hatia was developed 
by the Heavy Engineering Corporation - another Central public 
undertaking. The port townships were all primarily develop- 
ed by the Indian Oil Corporation Ltd., under the Central 
Ministry of Petroleum and Chemicals. 

The major problems of the steel towns are that these 
have so far failed to integrate with their surrounding ag- 
ricultural areas, economically and socially, if not also 

...» 

politically. The growing menace of peripheral and ribbon 
development outside these townships also defies readymade 
solutions. These problems are less acute in the case of 
Chittaranjan, Hat hia and Barauni because of the existence 
of already settled urban population in the vicinity. Among 
the new port towns, Visskbapatnam was already an old settle- 
ment and its development posed lesser problems than in the 
case of either Kandla or Paradip. It is remarkable how 
these two new ports were brought into India’s map by the 
determined efforts of the State Government of Gujarat and 
Orissa. ■ - 
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Plan Schemes for Urban Development 

During the three plan periods, a number of Central 
schemes covering different aspects .of urban development have 
been launched. The administrative agencies for implement- 
ing these schemes are the State government- , municipal autho- 
rities, and other local bodies. The schemes cover water 

supply and sanitation, ' ’urban housing and related 

activities, preparation of master plans for cities and regions, 

11 

and urban community development. * For improving water 
suprly, drainage and sewerage in the urban areas, the National 
Water Supply and Sanitation Programme (Urban) was launched • 
in 1954. Urban housing and related activities . 
are covered by six different schemes on- subsidised indus- . 
trial housing, low income group housing, slum clearance and 
improvement, middle income group housing, rental housing 
for State government employees, and land acquisition and 
development. One additional housing schemes for the econo- 
mically weaker section was also in existence for a few years, 
but this was ultimately merged with the industrial housing 
scheme. Ill these schemes came into operation between 
1952 and 1962. The last two schemes on urban community 
development were started during the later part of the Third 
live Year Plan in 1962 and 1965 respectively.,:. .... 

11. "A Functional Approach to Indian Federalism Case Study 
of Urban Development", by Abhljit Dattr and Mo hit 
Bhattacharya, Indian Journ a l of Public Administration , 
April-June, 1967. 
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The nine urban development schemes have been formulated 
in great details specifying the. purpose, coverage., operating 
agencies, methods of financing and the like. Two Central 


ministries He a; 
Supply - betwe 
schemes, viz.', 


1th and Family Planning; and Works, Housing and 
en themselves look after the schemes. Only two 
the National Water-Supply and Sanitation Pro- 


gramme and the Urban Community Development Schemes are in 
charge of the Ministry of Health and Family Planning; while 
the Ministry of works, Housing and Supply is responsible for 
all the housing and related scheme- s and the Scheme for the 
Preparation of Master Plans for Cities and Regions.. 

For projects costing more than Es, 10 lakhs under the 
National Water-Supply and Sanitation Programme , Central 
•scrutiny and approval is necessary. The schemes on urban 
community development and on master plans lay down staffing 
patterns and pay scales. The financing patterns of fche- schemes 
are also ..not = uniform. For instance, the water supply and sani- 
tation scheme offers 100$ loan , while the master plans schemes 
provides for 100$ subsidy. Between these two extremes , there 
are two schemes - slum clearance and improvement, and subsidised 
housing - having a mixture of loan and subsidy. Again, two 
schemes, such as, on slum clearance and improvement and on urban 


community development, require matching .contributions. Three 
other schemes on middle income group housing, land acquisition 


and development, and rental housing for State Government 
enployees are entirely financed from a non -plan source - by the 
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Life insurance Corporation. There are also twoerexa.pl es of 
schemes for water supply and sanitation and for low income 
group housing which are jointly financed from plan 
non-plan sources - by the Central government and the Life 

Insurance -Corporation. 

.. .The .manner in which these, schemes are being operated 
results in reducing the State governments and local autho- 
rities as mere agencies of the Centre and have led. to a 
"vertical integration" of the various layers of government. 
Moreover, the mixture of grants and loans in the P- an schen 
is purely accidental, and not made on a careful examination 
of the relative productivities of. the schemes. The schematic 
nature of financing the schemes results in their unnecessary 
proliferation, restrictiveness in their execution, and 
fragmented approach towards urban development. The . J 
way to remedy these defects is to abolish the existing 
schematic approach and introduce broad heads of conditional 
Central plan assistance combining all the closely related 
activities in a broad sphere, such as urban development . 

■ H ew Agencies for Urban Devel opment 

Since Independence, another significant development is 
the increasing fragmentation of executive responsibilities fo: 
■ the various .components of urban development.. This . is due to 
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involved in urban development activities. Departmental organi- 
sations differ from State to State. Also complete information 
about the organisation and functions of various State depart- 
ments is not readily available. Even then, it is -safe to ■ 
generalise that States having full-fledged public health 
engineering organisations (under the departments of health, 
puDlic works, local self-government etc.) do undertake con- 
struction ol water supply and sanitation work on behalf of 
the municipalities. In some of the cities of ex-princely 
Stages, water and sanitation works are still handled by 
State departments. Similarly, construction of municipal 
roads, bridges etc., are undertaken by the State Public 
Works Departments. Reclamation of water logged areas 
m certain cities like Bombay (Back Bay Reclamation) and 
Calcutta (Salt lakes Reclamation)' is also done by the State 
irrigation departments. "Similarly, in many of the States 
wnere public housing is handled departmental^ , the State • 
departments of housing or public works are responsible ■ ■ 

p U f construction and maintenance. 1 . 

li) Special 'purpose bodies; Apart fr n the State ' 
departments, in many of the States, ad hoc statutory bodice 
are created to undertake specific urban development functions, 
of which improvement trusts are the most common" examples . 

Since Independence, almost all the' States have constituted 
electricity boards under the Electricity (Supply) Act, 1 9 ,i 8 , 
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These boards exercise State-wide' jurisdiction and are not 
created for specific urban areas. 

Recently, two. States - West Bengal and Mysore - have 
created metropolitan water and sanitation boards to t eke over 
the construction and maintenance qf water supply, drainage and 
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speaking, these are organised as public corporations. 

Almost all the States have their own road transport cor- 
porations which .operate under the Motor Vehicles Act, 

1939. These roadways cover smaller urban areas and also 
cities where there are no municipal transport systems. In 
West Bengal, the State Government owns the gas company which 
supplies gas for .domestic and industrial use in metropolitan . 
Calcutta. 

The foregoing account is admittedly a hurried sketch 
of the growth of new agencies - departmental, special purpose 
bodies and public undertakings - charged .with responsibilities 
for developing the urban. infra-structure. Initially, many 
of these new activities were undertaken directly by the 
State departments, and with the passage of time some cf 
these functions have been transferred to specially created 
agencies. Housing, township development, and urban trans- 
portation are examples of this trend. Another discernible ' 
tendency seems to be regirnal.isaticn of many .of these acti- 
vities, like electricity, transport, housing, water supply 
and sanitation.. The existence of a number of bodies with 
urban development functions raises the problem of coordi- 
nation of these authorities in a specific urban area. Multi- 
plicity of agencies not only prevents thinking in terms of 
comprehensive urban development, but also delays execution 
of decisions arising 1 ut of mutual discord, indecision, and 
lack cf overriding authority for the urban areas as a whole 



UNSOLVED PROBLEMS AND THEIR SOLUTIONS 
Legal Inadequacy 

line legal inadequacies standing in the way of regulated 
and planned urban 'development are of two types: i) absence of 
suitable legislations for town and country planning, and ii) 
procedural obstacles in the legislations for land acquisition. 
These are now discussed' in turn. 

i) Town and Country Planning legislations: The first 
town and country planning law was passed in Bombay as early as 
in 1915 followed by a similar legislation in Madras in 1950. 

The 1915 Bombay Act was later superseded by the Bombay Town 
Planning Act, 195-4 'and again by the Maharashtra Regional and 
Town Planning Act, 1966. The shortcoming of the earlier acts 
was that town improvement was conceived in parts and not for 
the entire town. Essentially, therefore , these acts followed 
the improvement trust approach to town planning and were not 
concerned with comprehensive urban planning., 

The Bombay Town PlanningAct, ■ 1954- , is the first, compre- 
hensive town planning legislation in India. This was followed 
by Assam in 1 960 and Mysore 'in 1-96-1 . In - Uttar. Pradesh, the 
Ifegar Marhapaliica 'Adhiniyam, 9'959 , '-is both a law for plan 
preparation, as well as for its implementation... 

The Bombay Act of 1954 empowered the local a u the Titles 
to plan within their respective jurisdictions. Under the Kadr 
Act of 1920, the local authorities may plan within their areas 
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and in the vicinity, while the municipal corporations in Uttar 
Pradesh can operate their planning functions; beyond two miles 
of their city limits.. In ?, Mysore, the local;_authp, iiti.es. are 
responsible for planning within 'their jurisdictions, although 
the State .Government may create planning authorities for the 
.city and other areas' beyond its limits. 'These may be set 
,up for a group of rural and urban local bodies. The Assam 
Act empowers the State department 'of town planning to pre- 
pare plans, for -any urban area and constitute special autho- 
rities to enforce these plans. 

We can thus see that except in Assam, in all other 

« . * 

States having comprehensive town and country planning legis- 
lations, the urban local authorities are also the planning 
agencies. The responsibility of the local bodies for planning 
outside the ci 1y limits -is not uniform, but there is a clear 
recognition for s uc h .planning, and its enforcement. If 
the local government, authorities- are cbo sen as. development 
agencies as well, there is. no reason vtj their 'planning 
jurisdictions cannot be extended suitable beyond the city 
limits. Where, this-, is no-t possible, a joint planning 
beard can be created by «eoofclr±ng urban and rural local 
bodies, as in Mysore. ■ ‘ ' ' '• 

In quite a few States there is legislation for the 
purpose of controlling land use. The U.P.« Regulations o buildings 
Operation, Bihar Restriction of Uses of land, Madhya Pradesh 
Town Periphery .Control Order , Punjab Capital Regulations 
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Act, Chandigarh Periphery Control Act, and the Calcutta. Metro- 
politan. Area. (Use 1 and- development of land) Control Act are 

examples' of limited' planning legislations. 1‘hese acts are only 

\ : 

methods of negative- ' control and are nc- substitutes for 
proper town planning statutes. f 

. ii) land acquisition law:' The basic legislation f or land. 

' ' ' | 

acquisition by a public authority is the land Acquisition Act of ’ 
189 . 4 , which is'a Central act. yellowing the Central act, most J 
States have passed, their own' land acquisition laws which arc 
in the nature of adaptations of -the Central act. One of t ho 
main difficulties in land acquisition for -p*ub Ire pur poses, 'such 

I 

slum clearance, urban redevelopment, housing, building of sate- 
llite townships etc. , is the complex machinery and proc edures 
involved in such acquisition. However, it is not easy to 

. , , . . '. / ' I 

streamline the legal procedures, as *tbi s involves the . private 

. ‘ J 

property interests. The administrative aspects of land acqui- 

t 

sit ion can be suitably reorganised by the States, e.g. by 

creat in g-TSpeci'sel counts or tribunals, appointing qualified land | 

' , . f 

acquisition officers and the like. 

Apart from the procedural delays and complexities i: 

involved, speedy land acquisition has become difficult owing to 

the insistence by the courts' that compensation must be based 

14 

on prevailing market value. 

i , \ 

14. West Bengal Settlement Kanongce Coop era live Credit Society 
¥S . Mrs. Bela Baner jee (A.I.P. , 1951, Cal. 1 11 ). 
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It -has been suggested . that by ante-dating of compensation or 
by advance acquisition, the cost of acquiring land in urban areas 
may be kept within the limits of practicability. But so., long , 
the courts .have the power to decide the pr.incilples for. deter- 
mining compensation, ante— da ting or advance . acquisition! ioay 
not be of great help. The only way. out of this impasse is 
perhaps to - amend Article 31 of ihe Constitution and to make, 
the principles of determining compensation for urban land 
acquisition non-qusti cia.b le. : ■ ■ . , 

. .The Question of Agency 

Throughout our discussion .on the •machinery for. urban 
development, we have s-een hew various; experiments have been 
made with new types of institutions., rather than relying 
upon the e stab li shed statutory local gov eminent’ units. Two . 
exceptions to this tendency are - Bombay after the amalga- 
mation of the improvement trust- with the c.ity corporation ■ '• 
in 1933, and Delhi after the constitution of the city - 
corporation by amalagamating ten local authorities, one 
electricity board, one transport authority and one water 
and sewer age board in 195-8. It is notable that the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation Act, 1 957 is largely based on the Bombay 

City Municipal Corpo raticn Act, 1886. ’In Delhi, the 

erstwhile imp r.o.v.ement trust, was converted intQ...a. ..development 
authority at the time of municipal r eo rganisation in 1 9-58, 
and in this respect the set-up 'is different from Bombay. 
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On the opposite extreme, in the Calcutta metropolis I 

there "are still three city corporations', thirty one municipali- 

i 

ties, areas of four zilia parishads', two improvement trusts, ■ j 

| 

one transport corporation and a host of other special purpose j 

1-5 

bodies. The proposed reorganisation of the local government j 

system, a.s o utlined in Calcutta [ s Basic Development Plan • 

(1966-1986) carries this tendency of fragmentation of authori- 
ties to almost logical extremes. "As against the numerous 
State and local agencies now operating in the Calcutta Me trope - 

I 

litan District the reorganised system proposes ph (^establish- 
ment of a statutory planning .authority with capital budgetting 
functions, metropolitan functional authorities for water supply 

and sanitation, traffic and transportation, education, (river 

' • ' ' : ' ' ' j 

16 1 

bridge, parks and recreation, bustees improvement , heu sing) 

etc. , three local (area) planning and development authorities . 

to cover the entire metropolitan distri ct , and consolidation } 

■■17 

of more than 30 municipal bodies." ‘ Thus, in Calcutta, the ' f 

15. Leslie.: Green and Abhijit Datta, Special Agencies in Metro - 
politan Cal c ut ta : A Comparative Study, 1°67, "Government 
in Metropolitan Calcutta", by -Mo hit Bhattaeharya , Indi an • 
Journ al of Public Admint stration , Octo. - Dec. 1969 i 


16. Illustrations m thin bracks ts are inserted by t he author 

and dc not appear in the original source. 

17. "The Administrative Vacuum in Indian- -Planning Law" , by 

M.G. Kut ty, paper submitted to the 15th Annual Seminar, 
Institute; of Town Planners, India, held at Bhubaneshwar, 




^ 8 * fi-gP-Qg-t of the ^ ural-Urban Relationship Committee . op.cit 
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tendency seems to be that of atomisati on zat her tha.n consoli- 
dation of urban development agencies. How all these multi- 
tude of agencies can be effectively coordinated edefies 
imagination.- If it is not found practicable or desirable to 
consilidat e< all the local government units in the metropo- 
litan .area, a batter solution may have been to constitute 
a single statutory multi-purpose development agency. for the 
entire urban complex. 

Regarding the necessity of constituting development 
authorities in the bigger urban and metropolitan areas also, 
one can entertain reasonable doubts. From past experience 
of the strained relations between the municipal bodies and . 
improvement trusts, it seems likely that the situation 
jvpuld not be very different when the latter are converted 
into development boards. This is amply borne out from the 
experience of Delhi, where the Delhi Development -Authority 
"has been seriously handicapped in its plane of development 

and expansion as it dees not have any powers -to : - syne-hronise 

its development activities with the provi.sl.ons ' of ''..water-supply , 

' sewerage and drainage faci lit-ias-^'-w-hi-di l&c-htinue to be managed 
by the ■ Municipal Corporation**' 1-8 : 

The real issue in this context is: What, exactly should be 
tie role of the urban local government bodies with .regard to 
urban development? There is an undercurrent of thinking in 



-the' country , with the- notable exception of Bombay, that the 
local government institutions as they are today, should: not be 
entrusted with the responsibilities of local development.' The 
municipal bodies, for instance, lack trained personnel and 
suffer from chronic shortage of funds. "But, these defects 
are inherent in an underdeveloped country like India, and the 
higher levels of government - at the States and in the Centre - 
are better: off on these counts only in a relative sense . The 
argument that the local government bodies are political insti- 
tutions and, therefore, net- to be relied upon might have been 
valid in the heyday of improvement trusts before' Independence, 

but smacks of absurdity in the present c on'text . Local develop- 

' . . 1 ■ ■ . . . , ■ ■ ; ■ . / - ; • ■ v 

ment is' a 'local responsibility - and no institution can dis- 
c harge this function more effectively than the democratically 
elected local self-governing bodies, despite their inadequacies 
and ■ limitations. - 

Commenting on the relations between the improvement . 
trusts and the municipal boards, one jvTiter, remarked : ."Let us 
then take a lesson from history and leave the idea o f urea ting- 


separate bodies for developing the towns. Let 'the whole affair 
of securing a 'Planned Development of Towns’* be the charge of 

the Municipality or- City Corporation as the case may be, In 

19 

addition to its normal duties." It is significant t hat this 

remark came from a representative of the erstwhile Lucknow 

* 

Improvement Trust. ’ ' - ' 


1 9. ""Towii -Planning Legis la. t ion in India", by. V.N. Chad da, 

Proceedings of the Sourth Eafet Asia Regional Conference , 
New Del hi . 



In Bombay, city development functions are tbs respon- 
sibility of a statutory committee of the city corporation, 
wbic h. is ..called 'the town, improvement committee Such a' 
committee .with, say, five or six elected members of a city- 
corporation, two or ■ three technical experts', including- the 
chief executive and the town planner of the corporation can 
- operate quite well in our major cities and metropolitan' areas. 
Where a metropolitan area consists of numerous local government 
- bodies, t-he-se can be -amalgamated as in Delhi, or annexed with 
the principal city, as in. Bombay. If such unitary type of 
. reorganisation is not favoured, a federation of local authc- 
rities on a two tier system as in Toronto or London, may ' 

■also be tried -. the _ upper tier body being responsible 'for 
.. .metropolitan functions, while the lower tier bodies may be 
left with only local activities. But any attempt to undertake 
local development in the vacuum of local government is un- 
likely to succeed in the long run. 

The Problems of -inarce 

- . With .the acceptance of the idea' of planned urban ■ 

' development, in the country, the problem of financing ' the 
various urban development schemes becomes an integral part 
of the overall system of planning.'" Unfortunately,* however, 
in the formulation of the five year plans, no attempt has so 
far .been made to assess the need for external assistance and 
the internal resource potentialities in specific urban- areas 
for development purposes., This has happened partly because 


■Vj 




of the 


• * 
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exclusion of the urban local authorities from the 
national ’planning process , and also due to the failure of these 
authorities to project their fiscal needs and requirements in 
terms of fiscal programming or capital budgeting. 

The Planning' Commission became aware of this problem 
during ‘the beginning of the Third Five Year Plan and directed 
the State Governments to prepare comprehensive city development 
programmes for cities with a population of one lakh and over. 

Capital bud getting 1 s . the fiscal counterpart of the - capital 
improvement and development programmes. Within 'the fromewo.ik 
of such a budget, the various implementing agenci.es adopt 
Specific programmes. The phasing, priorities, methods of 
financing etc. of various plan proposals are worked out in 
detail in relation to the development of the urban areas covered 
by the city development programme .‘with the aid of capital 
budgetting techniques. Adoption of capital budgetting also 
ensures inter-agency and inter-scheme coordination in the urban 
afeas, provided this id backed, by authority. 

We now turn to "some of the major issues relating to the 

■ — . - ' ; ; :j 

needs for external financial assistance and the potentialities J 

of internal 'financial resources for urban development. | 

1 

. i 

i) External assistance : It is obvious that a major I 

' I 

part of finance needed Id develop our bigger urban centres 
and- metropolitan areas -has ter cone —from' budgetary allocations 
of the Centre and the States, as also from various non-plan' 
sources like'" the life insurance Corporation, provident fund 








* 
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accumulation etc. ^'be plan provisions for the. various compo- 
nents of urban development have so far been woefully inadequate. 
It has been estimated that finance of the order of Rs. t,.000 

crores is needed to provide safe drinking water to all the urban 
20 

areas. At the present rate of progress it would take at 
least 10 to 15 years more before the minimum needs of water- 
supply and sanitation in the urban areas could be met. The 
order' of financial requirements in the metropolitan areas are 
also staggering. The Delhi Master Plan, for instance, en- 
visaged a capital outlay over a five year period of about 
Rs.- 135 crores.. Bombay's requ i rements might also be placed 
at around Bs. 200 crores if the Bombay Master Plan is to be 
implemented.' The Basic Development Plan of Calcutta estimates 
an expenditure of about Rs. 100 crores during the Fourth 
Five Year' Plan for which the State Government is prepared 
to commit only Rs. 30 crores, and the rest Rs. 70 crores is 
left uncovered, presumably to be financed by the Centre. 

Similarly, a conservative estimate of the borrowirg require- 

• : ' 21 
ments of local governments is around Rs. 100 crores per year.. 

Against this background of needs, the resources 









available for developing social overheads in 'the five year 
plans are woefully inadequate. On the other hand, as the 
major emphasis of our national planning is to develop the 
economic base, it is unrealistic to expect a significantly 


20 • , Report of the 'Seminar on Financing and Management of Yfater 


and Sewerage Works ,. Government of Indi a." (''Mini 

. v-v 7* rvraFr “ • r , j > 1 * ' Va- 


try of Health) 


lallenge of Urban Growth to Indi 


Local- Government " 


P.R.; Kayak , in Roy turner { ed. ) India^ Urban Future. .1962 
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higher priority being accorded in the plans for the urban- 
development schemes. In other words, the total available 
Central assistance being limited for uib an development purposes, 
it is necessary to use plan funds primarily for developing the 
bigger cities and metropolitan areas, where the situation is more 
desperate. For development of small cities and other urban 
areas, the State Governments should try to find the major portion 
c f f ins nee re ciu i re d . 
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governments, water and sanitation" boards, improvement trusts/ 
development boards, housing boards and. public utility 
undertakings-. . . 

ii) Internal resources:- The raising of increasing 
volume , of local resources is a sine qua non. of local govern- 
ment. ■> As a consequence of fragmentation of authorities in 
the urban areas, ’the -local resource :base : is also fragmented, 
and this poses a problem,.to the concerned authorities.- 
Yery often special purpose bodies, like, the housing- boards, 
improvement trusts/development boards neglect this vital 
source and depend -bo heavily on the State Governments for 
operating finance.- This is not only an inefficient method.: 
of resource utilisation, „ ,but this leads to other complica- 
tions as well. Any transfer- of funds from the State means 
curtailment, cf activities in. other important spheres,' and 
also diversion of resources, from other areas. Continued 
subsidisation, of the urban services' at the cost of rural 
amenities, or .vice- versa, may not be a practical proposi- 
tion in the long run. Moreover, utilisation of the States’ ,, 
tax base, by the local authorities runs the risk of breeding 
laxity and inefficiency in them. From this point of view, 
the water and sanitation boards are likely to be more res- 
ponsible, because cf the assignment of water tax to those bodies. 

So far as urban local government authorities are concerned, 
they will have to streamline their taxation machinery and financia 
administration to a substantial degree, before asking for 
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The issue of competitive' tax -jurisdiction at the local 
level anpng the local government authorities and the various': 
special purpose bodies and even the State Government cannot 
be easily resolved except through. a machinery like the State 
Finance Commission, which may .be constituted quin quenni ally 
in every State to examine the financial relations between the- 
State Government .and the. local authorities, as also among the 
local authorities inter se . 

: CO NCLUSIONS : . • ■ 

The Third Five. Year Flan made; concrete p reposals for 
a coordinated urban development programme and called for st-' ' 
rengthening of municipal administration for’ undertaking' the ■ 
new responsibilities cf ; development and planning . Unfortunately, 
these proposals "could make no -progress in the absence of any 
clear policies about the .organisation of municipal government. " 2: 2 
Io is primarily upto the State Governments to •"direct their 
attention to the task of giving local bodies adequate finances 
and powers, and. a. suitable machinery to play their proper role. 25 

The re sponsi bi lity of the Central Government in the 

field of urban development lies mainly in wo iking out a 

national policy towards ur bani sation - and, ■ its conse quential 

problems, d eveloping suitable, guidelines to- the States ’ to 

work out detai led programmes cf action, and provide adequate 

financial assistance under the five year plans to the various 

agencies for, implemen tation of. urban development programmes . 

22. Rp ort of thlS^a-Urban Pelatlonshlu op.cit 

* Ibid, -p.. 17 


1 



The role of tbs upper tier governments in local develop- 
ment daould be limited, as far as possible, to creating the 
framework and providing necessary' financial and technical assis- 
tance to the grass-root institutions that are directly involved 
in programme execution. Examples of such activities would 
include the setting up of new institutions, such as, the urban 
development bank; training centres for municipal executives 
and technicians; promotion of- improved legislation on town 
planning; regional boards for - water supply 'and sanitation; 
regional planning agencies and so on. . We have already referred 
to the model town ard country planning legislation prepared 
by the Central Regional and Urban Planning Organisation and 
circulated among the States for adoption. A similar model 
legislation is under preparation which deals with the problem 
cf industrial- wastes and effluents. Setting up of expert 
committees to study particular problems relating to urban 
development also comes under t hi. s category. In recent years, 
a number of committees hove been set up at the Centre and in 
the States to study and make suitable recommendations on such 
topics as urban land policy, augmentation of financial resour- 
ces of the urban local bodies, rural-urban relations, town and 
country planning legislation (West Bengal) State-local grants 
(Kerala and Gujarat) , Urban planning (Ilaharasbtra) , e 
Apart from these official documents, a number of socio-economic 
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surveys of bigger cities and metropolitan areas have also been 
. prepared by various research teams with financial assistance 
from the Flaming Commission. : ' 

The ad.Bri.nis trative structures at the "Central and States' 
levels also need streamlining from the por'r t of’ view of unifying 
the responsibility for the various components of urban develop- 
ment, In the Centre , urban development responsibilities are 
presently shared, in the main, by two ministries, viz. , the 
Ministry of Health and Family Planning and the Ministry of 
Worts, Housing, and Supply, in addition to other activit ies. 

In the States, except in Maharashtra, the situation is even 
more chaotic... .It is to be hoped that the Administrative 
Reforms Commission will come out with suggestions for re- 
organisation of the administrative machinery from the point 
of view of speedy implementation of the development pro- 
grammes. Although local administration doe s not directly 
come within t he purview, of the Commission, rationalisation 
administration in the upper tiers of government will 

administration and develop- 
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^ DM NX STRATI VB AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS OFCITY -DEVELOPMENT PLAN 


Sbri Gian Prakesh and Sbri J.P. Sa.h 


In the -context of ran id industrialisation and consequent 
urbanisation in the country the city development plan have an 
important part to play in directing ur ban development.- What 
dc we understand by city development plans ? Why do we need 
to have them, and what is the rationale or justification behind 
them. ?. How are they conceived or formulated and how dc they 
actually get enforced, executed, and implemented ?. These are 
some of the important question's ’which call for an answer before 
the ad.mLni strative and financial aspects cf city development 
plans can" be properly appreciated. 

Each one of us is fully aware cf the evil consequences 
of chaotic urban growth. Slums, bligh + , over-crowding,:, .conges- 
tion, insanitaticn, traffic problems, scarcity cf basic necessi- 
ties like -water supply , schools and hospitals etc. - all these 
are a manifestation of a much deeper malady, namely, lack cf 
planning and direction in urban development. The social and 
economic costs cf all these urban problems, though net easily 
assessable- are not difficult to visualise. They are indeed 
immense 1- 

Cities have grown and continue to grow even ’"hen there 
are no plans , and. the growing retirements of the urban areas 



have to be provided for. And this is done in an ad hoc manner • 
with a narrow perspective. The sum total of all such diffuses, 
un -'coordinated and apparently invisible investments works 
out to a substantial amount. If all these investments are 
nade as a. part of a well-conceived, coordinated, long-term 
plan, a good deal of over-lapping and wasteful expenditure 
would not only be avoided but. become much more effective and 



economical. In this • sense planning does not entail any 
special financial burden on the community. On the con- 
trary it minimises many 'an economic and social cost. More 
so because a healthy and convenient physical environment 
adds to efficiency, and productivity of labour, minimises 
csost of commutation for journeys to places, of work, 
shopping and recreation. It reduces the incidences of 
disease, delinquency, crimes,, fi re and ' traffic accidents 
and public expenditure thereon. In the long run investment 



over planned development should prove much more economical, 
useful and remunerative than an equal investment incurred 


without a plan. 

In our country rural development has already 
received, and rightly enough,' the priority that it deserved 
and plans for the rural areas are in operation ever since the 
^- r ° e ; -Five Year Plan. The urban areas have , however, not 



been involved organically in the national planning process 
except perhaps in. a casual and peripheral manner in a few 
instances. Since ' urban' and 'rural' are like 'the two sides 
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■of the same, medal it is illogical; to plan and develop one and ; 
leave the other- out of reckoning. Failure on our part to plan 

' of 

the- urban areas may give a new turn, to rural-urban dichotomy j 

and worsen- the urban problems . All the talk about "planning ; 

from below", would be a mere lip service unless planning is 
undertaken at all lower levels-, be- they rural or urban. 

City . Development Plans, also known as general, compre- 
hensive or master plans may be described as long term plans for 
guiding and directing the present and prospective development of 
the cities. The primary focus of such plans is physical develop- 
ment, especially the rational allocation of land for various 
-uses and their proper juxtaposition and inter-relations Ups . 

These plans are not concerned with juso a few specific aspects j 
of physical development but they ^are virtually concerned with 

all these -matters which make the urban environment more health- 

. . ; ---I 

ful, functionally convenient and efficient and aesthetically 
pleasing and attractive. That is the reason why they are teimetf 
as- 'comprehensive plans’. 

' : ; ^ : - --i- ■' -i 

..Besides designating land for various present and future 
uses, good city development plans contain proposals relating to 
densities: highways, reads, streets, bridges and ■ terminal foci- 
lities, public utility services like supply of water and power, 

■ 'of ■ I. f ; o ■- 1 '.I, ::: ■ | 

sewerage and drainage; community facilities like schools, i 

: ! 

hospitals, health centres, parks and play grounds, open spaces } 
and green belts; civic design and architectural features; .and 




recommendations on administrative and financial aspects of 
physical development. In other words the important elements 
of city development plans are: a land use plan (including 
zoning and sub-division regulations) a circulation plan, 
a plan for public utilities and community facilities, a plan 
for. civic design and public buildings and a fiscal plan and 
capital budget. All these elements are balanced, inter- 
related and coordinated with each other so that there are 
no inconsistencies or imbalances in their actual operation. 

Being long term plans based on various estimates and 
assumptions they cannot, at any point of time, but be in the 
nature of _ broad outlines along which the use and dispensation 
o.fland and other physical development should 'take place. 

Thus these plans pro vi de a broad frame of reference or a 
generalised .perspective into which should' •fit the detailed 
precise plans, schemes, lay-outs etc., as and when they get 
prepared or are considered. How complex and detailed" sue b 
a plan is would depend upon the size of the urban 

community and the problems-, it is" faced with. 

. City development plans are plans for the optimum 
organisation of land use and. community environment. But the 
use Id which land use to be put or the type of environment 
which is proposed to be created is, in the final analysis, 
only a manifestation of the economic, social and. cultural 
needs and aspirations as well as the financial, administrative 
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and organisational capacities of the community. E^en to ci\ 
talise the land use plan and other elements of the comprehensive 
development plan the nature of the community's economic base, 
its techno -economic d eve lopment /potentialities , its social o_nd 
cultural organisations end its financial and administrative 
aspects have to be 'thoroughly understood and .cl eareut goals 
in respect of all these ore -determined . City Development Plans 
have- thus not merely physical but in an equal measure economic, 
social-cultural, financial and administrative dimensions also. 

A .good city development clan must represent a happy synthesis 
of all these dimensions otherwise it would turn out to be 

gro s si y unr eal i s ti c an A i. nip tb. c ti cabi t • 

t . C ity development pirn Is not - staple plan but, more 

correctly, it .is an integral or multiple plan . In * Vr 3 une 
could say that 4 what the oily development pisn conceives la 
hierarchy of plans of different order of precedence. There is 
the "master" or comprehensive plan an c then there ate su.xri.ina ... 
or precise plans like tonal development plans, redeveloping 
Plans, highways plans , utility plans etc. The Master Plan for 
Delhi very aptly describes this characteristics of a city 
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Looked at from another angle a plan is in tbe ultimate 
analysis a 'set of programmes. To ouote the Delhi Master Plan 


"To .be capable of implementation, a plan has. to be a 
programme"; it cannot b.e: a. map or blue-print, o rya 
of' a completed installation or described condition. It 
is the intervening activities which comprise the essen- 
- tial substance of a. pl;n, the things that have to occur 
between the statement of a plan- goal and concrete 
■ result. Implicitly, therefore, a plan may be said to 
incorporate tbe activity which is required for its 
. implementation. Before a plan may be come. a. reality 
what was implicit must be made -explicit. 

In other words plan must be converted into precise, concrete, 

tangible programme s . 

The type of plans described 'by us do not in themselves 
,mean much. Their true meaning lies in their being conceived 
in the context of tbe„ planning process itself. As Delhi 
Master Plan has rightly, (observed'-: "Development goals do not 
conceive themselves. Neither . do - they carry their own approval; 
nor will they implement themselves. " It, therefore, implies 
that the nature of the planning process be understood. The 



. 




involves a series of interlinked and even 


overlapping stages of administrative activity. In the first 


rements of a city and preparation of plans. The second 


step in the planning process is the sanction or approval of 


by the appropriate, authority or' authorities 


Thirdly,- ■ tbe plans prepared are. to be. enforced and. imple- 
mented.; and lastly the plans have to' be reviewed, reyi sed 



and prepared afresh in the light of the e hanged context or the 
experience gained in their implementation • and enforcement. 
Planning thus "is a continuum, .a seamless process of prepa- 
ration, sanctioning, and ' implementation." The various adminis- 
trative and financial implications of the plans conceived, .as a 
process of planting activity may now be discussed. 

One of 'the' ihitital 'steps in the preparation of a city 
development nlari is to determine the appropriate "planning area." 


Every urban area is the- creation of the- social and economic 
forces operating over a. much wider plane. An urban area does 
not exist in isolation nor does it function aimlessly and fn, 
vacuum. Through a net-work. of mutually inter-dependent, social , 
economic and cultural processes it is linked with the area 
around it. In relation to this wider area , which may be. rural 
or semi-urban or even urban, it plays .a. certain role. ..For 
scientific city planning this inter— activity field or the area 
covered, by the net-work of ’ sc ci o -scon omi c and. cultural relation- 
ship between the city and- its hinterland has tOr.be taken account 
of especially to enable planning of balanced rural-urban 
relationship. It becomes necessary also because an urban area 
is a dynamic ' entity . With growth in -its population and its 
multifarious activities ever tifnc , it tends' to expand and 
gradually engulf the rural or . serci-ui ban area surrounding it. 
Because, of these reasons even when plans are made -for cities 
the "planning area" delineated by the planners may extend beyond 
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the urban' limits - the size of the planning area depending 
upon the size and circumstances o,f the- city in question. 

After the planning area, has been delineated the next 
step is to set up certain long*- term goals and standards for 
it. As already stated, the goals t-hat; cl ty development plans 
formulate are not confined to. .land us - e or 'physical develop- 
ments, but they are related also to the social, economic, 
cultural and \aesthetic needs, aspirations and resources 
of the community. Even the land use or physical goals 
are an expression of some aspects of the broad economic 
■ and soc ial needs and objectives of the ; .c ommunity . To 
formulate ' plan-goals is no easy task.. It demands a very 
' laborious process of assembling, sifting and analysing of a 
huge mass of heterogeneous data pertaining to the community’s 
physical, socio-economic, administrative, financial and or- 
ganisational condition. It qlso requires a- thorough investi- 
gation into the community's development potentialities. 

On the basis of a good deal of intensive research, dis- 
■ cussion and deliberation, the future developmental goals 
get crystallized. . . .. ■ 

The surveys and investigations that have- to be made 
• and the data that have to be collected and analysed for pre- 
paring a comprehensive plan involves a long and arduous process, 
It, therefore, takes a few years - especially in the case of 
large cities and metropolitan areas - before such a plan can 
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be formulated. The Delhi Master- Plan took about five to sir 
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the Interim Plan. After a comprehensive plan is 


approved, the interim .plan is superseded by it 
the planning process of preparing, sanctioning 


•plans is concerned the interim plan does not at all differ 
from the comprehensive plan and has to undergo all the 
formalities and procedures which a comprehensive plan does 
except that public objections are invited against it only 
when it has been given the force of law. 

An important consideration in comprehensive city ■ 
planning in India, is the need to relate the goals, objec- 
tives and priorities cf the city development plans with 
those of the National and State economic and fiscal policies 
and the Five Year Plans. We all know that our country's 
economic development plans envisage a certain perspective 
and embody a number of goal's and social objectives. These 
goals and objectives are national in character having been 
approved- by the National Development Council and the 
Parliament. While preparing comprehensive development 
plans for cities, it becomes very necessary to ensure that 

the goals and priorities laid down in the economic develop- 

V; . .. ■■ . ... .... 1 ; ' ■ '.A -y 

merit plans. If this is not done it is most likely that the 

city development plan may at times be inconsistent with or 

even run counter to the objectives and priorities of the 

State and National economic planning policies and programmes 

Such a situation where city plans and Natio nal/Sta te Five 

Year Plans pull in two di fferent directions will militate 

against the national interest and exercise a drag on the 

country 1 s' economi c growth. After all the National and the 

State Plans affect and are affected by the city-plans which 
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should be conceived as one of the constituents in the national 
planning- process as a whole . Certain harmony in the constituent 
elements has to be there to make planning free of frictions. 

It is this question of relating urban planning with national/ 
State economic planning which in the Indian context requires 
mnah xtioT<? 8 1 t6Ti ti-ori h nil i t K^. 8 ■ hi t h 8 v to " " be- e n tiv6h to by 
planners and administrators dealing with city development plans. 
This .relationship is 'very necessary because planning has to be 
an integration of the city plans with the district plans end cf 
district; plans with State plans just as State plan s have to be 
integrated .with the Nariona.l Plans . 

By the very nature cf the types of data that have Id be 
skillfully handled, the organisation that is responsible for 
preparing a comprehensive or master plan must have a team of 


Planners drawn from various disciplines like physical planning, 
architecture, engineering, ' economic, demography,' sociology, 
geography, - public administration, public finance and law. Ibis 
multi -discipline team has to work in: a team-spirit, inspired and 
motivated only by a keenness to formulate plans which will 
maximise the 'welfare of 'the community at the minimum possible 
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al argument, however, is shortsighted because 


the damage that half-backed plans can do to a community can 
be disastrous socially, economically' and financially. A 
planning' team consisting of high level expertise, especially 
in economics and fiscal planning, would save the community 
a good deal of expenditure on wasteful or infructuous projects 
The -very plan they help prepare would be conducive to savings 
- private and public..' ' The advantages of having good inter- 
disciplinary planning . teams is thus quite obvious. 

.In the functioning of such a diversified team con- 
sisting of experts in various fields there i's a difficulty 
in as much as each of the experts is generally prone to look 
at any problem from the angle of his own speciality. It is 
also very likely that different specialistis may not 'see 
eye to eye in the matter of basic approach and policies. 

To ..bring about a proper coordination in the working of the 
team so, that the thinking and judgement of various subject 
•“matter-specialists is properly synthesised and integrated 
into- planning decisions becomes an important administra- 
tive task.' It raises the important, issue of whether' a gen- 
eralist administration should be 'the coordinator of a 
planning team or it should be a specialist technician. 

Without entering into this controversy "it can be safely 
observed that whoever acts as a coordinator of a planning 
team -must be an intelligent, enlightened person possessing 
a. broad perspective, wide social awareness, faculty to' app- •’ 
reciate the points of view -of different' "'disciplines and, 
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above all, a capacity tc take- unbiases, balanced decisions. 

More important than that is to lay down a wo ik methodology end 
set of procedures within the p laming organisation which will 
make for adequate coordination without at the same time hampering 
the different disciplines engaged, in plan-preparation from 
contributing their best. 

In all urban areas arc mere particularly in the bigger 
cities and metropolitan areas there often exist, besides the 
Municipal Corporation or the main Municipality, several small 
municipal authorities and other public bodies. Each of these 
authorities is responsible for - one or several aspect's, of urban 
development. These authorities with certain limitations, play 
the role of pi an -preparing and .plan implementing agencies. 

Thus, for example, in some cities and towns there are the 
Improvement Trusts dealing with development of. lard and other 
improvements. In others, there are the- Housing Boards engaged 

in the task of providing dwellings and,, sometimes, related fe~ 

« 

cilities. Similarly various departments might be' looking after- 
their respective services or functions, e..g. , ■ the State Medical 
Department might be providing >nd maintaining the hospitals; 
the State Education, Department may be concerned with educa tier , 



specially rosi-primary education and the University -1 th ; higher 

education; the State Electricity Beard might be .locking after. 

olectric s unply and the State Read Transport Authority may be 

: ' 0 : O'.'.: 'll I 

responsible for running the city transport service. Then in 

: i 
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ma ny urban areas the railway authorities, the defence autho- 
rities, the highway authorities and a host of other Central 
and State Government departments are. found operating. Their 
actions also do influence urban development in some measure. 

All these organisations , agencies, or departments may 
be termed as "action agencies" in so, far as the plan is con- 
cerned. Most of them are skilled or semi-skilled bodies 
preparing and executing their own plans, programmes or 
schemes.. .They are, no .doubt, best suited for the function 
of preparing "precise plans" . because they possess better 
expertise in the tec hniques . of their own programmes, have 
a more' intimate awareness of -the. needs, requirements , tech- 
nical f ea'sibilitie-s and administrative and technical 
difficulties in regard to their own service or function; 

Each of Such agencies, however, lacks the diverse skills, 
and the perspective needed in preparing an all-embracing 
comprehensive plan or a master plan. 

- The existence of a large number of specialised action 
agencies operating at the city or metropolitan level raises 
two very important administrative issues; firstly, whether 
any of the existing action agencies could be considered 
suitable for being entrusted the function of preparing an 
overall city 'development plan; arid secondly, what should < 
be the relationship between,. the .agency entrusted with the 
preparation- of an overall city development plan and the other 
action agencies. The first question should not be difficult 



to answer. A _ consider? ti on of the . nature and activities of the 
various action or operating agencies or organisations should 
eliminate, for reasons seated earlier, all of them as unsuitable 
for this overall responsibility excepting perhaps the urban 
local, body and the Improvement Trust. An urban local body or ' 
even the Improvement Trust might be considered as the best of 
the action agencies because the former has a wide range of civic 
functions whereas the latter is essentially an urban development 
agency, though in a limited sense. ■ 

Even in accepting any cf those two organisations as the 
overall planning agency a serious difficulty has to be encoun- 
tered. This difficulty arises .partly cut of the concept of a 
comprehensive plan and partly out cf administrative and politi- 
cal considerations. As di scussed earlier in the planning of 
any city- or metropolis' the most desirable .’planning area’ from 
various technical ccnsid era ti ensoul d most often, also extend 
beyond, the. .territorial jurisdiction, of the urban local body or 
the Improvement .Trust. If the Municipality, or the Improvement 
Trust, is entrusted with, the •function of preparing a comprehensive’ 
city development plan it is apt .to. confine* the preparation c.f 
the plan to its own territorial jurisdiction, and to view things 
from the angle of their own limited interests. This, however, 
may be irrational as the no vu U n i:ti. 1 arid plan 1 -.Vv-lepm 1 + n 
the environs of the urban areas try In n s urgent as planning 
within the city limits. Some- tin ? t h y r ay K? inclined tt bring 
industries within the. municipal limits whereas planning c i si - 
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d -"rations may warrant their being located elsewhere. The 
Bombay Master Plan prepared... by Bombay Municipal Corporation 
is a good example of how a limited perspective can lead tc 
the preparation cf a plan .which does not satisfy scientific 
planning principles and is. bound to lead to lopsided growth. 

The point we are trying to make is that once the 
planning area extends beyond the normal city limits it becomes 
necessary to associate with plan preparation other local 
bodies within whose jurisdiction the planning area outside 
the city limits may lie. The local bodies, may be rural 
as well as urban. In the cas.e of mayor town groups-, the 
planning area may cover a number of municipalities and town/ 
notified area committees and these local bodies 'may not 
always be too eager or enthusiastic about the planning 
business.. This difficulty .could be partially met either by 
extending the municipal limits- or by conferring upon the' 
local body or the Improvement Trust, limited • extra- territorial 
jurisdiction. It will, however, be ‘too complacent to assume 
that any of these three alternatives provides an easy solu- 
tion. The moment municipal limits are extended the newly 
incorporated rural areas claim equivalent level of services 



which 


may not be feasible financially’ or administrative! 




So rural 


If the city municipality 


is given powers of control in the outlying 
a case of rights without responsibilities ■ 


If the outlying area is declared a controlled area, control has 
to be exercised - by some authority. If city municipality does 
this the above argument applies. If not, some new authority has 
to be created and its functions coordinated, with the city 
municipality. • . . 

: There is aloe ys t. • an^ t h di ff’icultv. Both the munici- 
pality and the Improvement Trust are too subjectively involved 
in local .affairs . As. -such it is feared that sometimes t bey may 
be influenced by political considerations , and by the pulls and 
pressures of .various . local interests - 1 estimate and vested. 

It is, therefore, felt that, to .entrust the important function •• 
of preparing an • o verall city development plan to a' municipal 
body or to an Improvement Trust may net be the right course. 

In fact, the agency preparing a comprehensive development plan, 
it is argued, must be such that it is able to work independently 
without in any way being influenced, biased or pre,j udic ed or 
by outside pressures and influences. There, is a lot. of appeal 
In this argument end consensus of opinion seems to favour the 
idea of creating an autonomous expert agency for preparing 


comprehensive ci ty-d evciopraer. t plansoutside the administrative 


control of the elected councils. Besides its, being an indep- 
endent nrgrnioation', Its. plan-preparation function must prove, 
over the entire- 'planning area i respective of the formal city 



limits . ' 


The setting up of such an independent body to prepare 
plans becomes inescapable in situations where jurisdictions of 
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several local authorities are involved in the planning area. 
This independent body, which may be a Regional Planning 
Board or a regional unit of State Planning Board , must, 
however, maintain a close liasion with the. concerned lo cal 
bodies perhaps by giving them adequate representation on the 
Regional Board * Besides preparing comprehensive plans and 
coordinating inter-agency function in planning, this Board 
may even undertake some development functions itself rather 
than create another development agency for the purpose. 
Development of trunk roads, laying of trunk services and 
disposal of sewage etc. are seme such activities -which are 
for the benefit of several local authorities constituting 
the planning area and can best be performed by the overall 
bigger authority. Per water supply etc. v/e may even have 
to have special purpose regional boards. 

If we concede the need for an independent planning 
organisation or board different from what ve have called the 
action or operating agencies, the second question, vis., 
that of the relationship between the planning organisation 
and the action/operating agencies and between the various 
operating agencies themselves, conies to the fore. By the 
very nature of its assignment, the overall planning agency 
or board cannot functions in isolation or sitting aloof 
in an ivory tower. If it prepares a plan which has to be 


communi- 


truly "master" it must have a good system oi a two— 
cation with all the action agenc ios'- the action agencies 
feeding it with the information, data, schemes, plans estimates 
etc. which they possess and the planning agency communicating 
to them its own thinking, comments, suggestions and proposals 
etc. The need for c ommuni.cation is also there as te-tween the 
various .action or operating agencies themselves because many 
issues may have: to be settled tefcw.ee n the cc n corned agencies 
before and after the planning authority has decided upon any 
measure or policy. 

Since the planning authority has to bring 'the precis? , 
partial or short-range plans of the a ction agon c ie s into core art 
it may on a number of occasions have tc revise, modify or even 
disapprove of some of their schemes or plans. On many coca si ■ ? 
the, planning agency many desire to change the order or priority 
or the phasing, of .the taction agency ’ s plan or programme. All 
this means, that the procedures for communications, review an 
revision must be suitably ..provided for. Also that the planning 
agency must be vested wi th adequate' interpretative, directive 
and co ordinative powers. In the light of these fine tiers, the 
planning authority has not only to be high powered but also a 
permanent one. Those procedures and .powers referred 'by us 
cannot be determined by informal arrangements . These have 
tc be provided for in the acts, rules and' regulations. The, 

Delhi Development Act does, in fact, vest the Delhi Development 


Authority with interpretative and directive powers. But 
inspite of' a fairly good Act which governs its working, even _ 
this Authority dees not have sufficient powers to effect 
coordination with the action or operating., agencies function- 
ing in the Union Territory of Delhi, This deficiency is, 
however, being met through •informal arrangements. . Informal 
arrangements work well only as long as the officials or 
office-bearers at the helm of the concerned organisations 
or agencies appreciate the need for. and respond to coordi- 
native effort. ' It- would -not be .wrong to say that the success 
of informal arrangements is largely dependent upon personal 
equations which, once personal factors, go amiss, become 
thoroughly unreliable. 

Another aspect in the- process of plan-preparation which 
neither the planners nor the administrators can afford to 
lose sight .of relates to ^public par t.i cip ati.q.n,. A City 
Development Plan, like any the r plan, is for the better- 
ment of t he -community. Obviously, the felt needs .and aspi- 
rations of. the community, which the planners have to take 
into consideration, can b.e best expressed by the people 
themselves.; Planning involves certain regulations, certain 
controls and a certain discipline. All these tend to res- 
trict individual liberties even though the. restrictions and 
controls may be in the interest of the community as a whole. 
What a plan proposed does affect in a number of ways the 
community and the various interest groups that comprise it. 


ha s to be 
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If a new road has to be laid or an existing one 
widened or any area has to be changed from an existing use t.- 
another one, the private properties of a large number of Indi- 
vid m is may be affected. These may have to be acquiree and 
people rehoused somewhere else. It is, therefore, very nece- 
ssary to prepare the community psychologi caily to- appreciate 

the plan proposals and accent them in good grace. 

r lan , 

The execution and implementation of - £ after it has 
been prepared, has to go through certain, democratic processes 
j n some of which people's representatives accord their sanction 
to plans, programmes and budgetary provisions therefor. Mto 
a view to make a plan express the needs and d 6 sires of the 
community so that the people have a'- sense of identification wit-; 
the plans and also with a view to see that the. plan would run 
a smooth course in the subsequent, stages of its sanction and 

m 

implementation it is extremely necessary in a democratic set rp 
to take the people into full confidence. .Administrators and 
Planners engaged in the task of preparing plans would , therefore, 
be well advised to evolve procedures snd - .*• ranger* nt s i‘r u 
which participation by the ccmnurity and. va-i buf or gan iso in ’ p 
and institutions like wolf arc organ 1 sati-n's, cot - r o and pi - 
vcrsi ties, newspapers, c ’M o| 0 

and trade unions etc. would . b< fo rthcrning* The town planning 
acts to provide that plans, bo put out for public • -.g c hi>. 
Personal hearings alsc arc given to thr objected. This, 


however, is not enough' and the concept of public partici- 
pation must be considerably widened to enable constructive 
i deas, suggestions and comments to follow in and out of 
the planning organisation on a regular basis* By doing so 
administration of plans will be much, more snoot h-sai ling 
than iB ^ordinarily the case. 

After a master or comprehensive city development plan 
has been prepared, it must be approved and sanctioned- Unlike 
the process of plan-preparation v here . the work is of. the 
nature of research and analysis, in fact, a review of what 
the plan proposes and a decision about the choice of objec- 
tives. A comprehensive plan, as we noted- earlier, comprises 
a hierarchy of subordinate plans belonging to a number of 
"action agencies." It, therefore, follows that plan-sanc- 
tioning bas to be done by a number of agencies at various 
levels so as to relate sanctioning with governmental 
responsibility. - 

While the number of action agencies have to approve ■ 
and sanction appropriate plans, no, one agency can obviously 
sanction a plan which relates to a function or an area over , 
which it has no" jurisdiction. . Needless to say, a plan, which 
is applicable over the whole or more of the city or metropo- 
litan planning area must be. -approved at that level. It follow 
that a comprehensive or master plan will require to be sanc- 
tioned. by any agency which is hierarchically above the 






applicable to, -whole of the Union Territory. It v 
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Even though plan-sanctioning is a. quasi-legi slative 
act it has "a. major administrative component" in it. A 
good administration does not merely execute government 
policies but indirectly shapes them through its analytical 
and advisory functions. It places before the policy-makers 
an evaluation of the pros and cons of any draft policy. 

Since in a. democratic s true ture -plan-sane tion may have to 
be obtained from legislative bodies consisting of elected 
representatives of the people, it is extremely necessary 
that the legislators or the councillors are made fully 
aware of the planning proposals, their desirability arid 
the various technical, social and economic considerations 
which have gone into their making. They must also be 
appraiased of the difficulties and complications that are 
likely to arise if a certain planning proposal is not 
accepted by them. 

Planning proposals are not ad* hoc . Each planning, 
proposal is indirectly related to various' other planning 
proposals. Any imaj or modification, non-acceptance or turning 
down of any one or two planning proposals is apt to necessi- 
tate a series of changes in the various development policies, 
programmes and schemes. For instnace, an increase in the 
industrial area would necessitate commensurate increase in 
the residential counterpart and also in the programmes concern, 
ing public utilities. If the other consequential c tenges are 
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not made imblanaces will develop. On the other hard reducing 
the industrial area may lead to weakening of the city's 
economic base. It is thus highly desirable that the legisla- 
tors or councillors who ultimately approve or sanction the pier 
are properly briefed so that they can take a balanced view, 
come tc right decisions and appreciate the! 2' own responsibili -A 
And herein lies the vital, though difficult, role that admins- 
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enforced, executed and implemented ? To take up enforcement 
first, as we stated earlier, a plan, implies, certain regulat 
and controls . Thus for example ribbon development along th 
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to rV'U. ThdS' ■ r-'-guicticro and CpHtfi Isha--: tc hi ..nforcod 
otherwise the plan mould be violated and + hose very damages 
v hich it wants to grid cil- or- our. In the mfcrciment ofthe 
plan the public ■r; ihori M >. o : t,r i omul ug or d diet 

powers. Various w :ul-' +1 r-v.s, ay r -lavs , and Herns s are S( m< 
of the moc.su res through w hie f- : vu'ererment is Hue. 


To tackle 


and other problems like unauthorised construction, 
unauthorised squatting etc., police powers hare tc be invoked 
Planning organisation and the operating agencies should 
ensure that their enforcement mchinery is vigilant and 
effective. It is always a good policy to stop all growth 

which is contrary tc the provisions or directives of the plan 

. u.nd f hich If permitted will rHq +nr>h • 4 u 1 

Z 11 - disturb the balance proposed to 

- ■ be. ac-hleved. Othp-rw-i c* r w„4. 

U '' loe " ested Berests build up pressures. 

ihe unauthorised colonies are an eyanml -> r-* 1 

n e5 * atn P is oj. bow, msTDite of 

their having co». „ in violation of the laws, their removal 
rino ties WLtta political and. administrative difficulties. 

Plan implementation is something in which the public 

■authorities. play a more positive role „ 

Positive role. Here they execute 

or implement, concrete works and sober- V ' u ’ 

-nu senemes , • As we have alreadv 
stated at the be^inrlr* n ' ■ aay 

. n ■’ pian 1 -aset of programmes. For 

implementing the c i-^y development plan the first important 
Z: C rV t0 translate the Plan-proposals into precise 

eie., workable prograinmesv This is dorr * 

ls b°ne by compiling' 

ctn exhaustive list c*f all rublin 

■ •^ public porks and capital impro- 
ver, ents that the plan ' ' 

l,: q : T . i . ‘ a ^ S Wer the entire plan period. 
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are in the ofn h ^ frames 

- nc,tu;n of operating and tie inferno 

nance expenditure. 


Another significant measure is to formulate a. "long-term revenue 
programme." This revenue programme is formulated by way of a 
tentative revenue policy and indicates the relationship of 
expenditure to revenues. Exercises made along these lines 
provide a broad idea of the financial imp 11 cations of trans- 
lating the plan proposals into concrete programmes over the 
entire plan period. It should be obvious that ail the cost and 
revenue implications are. based on many assumptions and the 
actual estimates may change if these assumptions change. 

As *t hese pT'O^xrs.iiHnos to s lonx pr vi od ■■ wb ic. h 

city development, plan covers , it becomes necessary to work out 
the priorities _ in these programmes raid to cut out those : .it or; c 
of capital improvement :? and public services which are immedia- 
tely required to be. executed and implemented. This is dare by 
. drawing up a "capital budget" for a period' of five or six years. 
Within the framework of this capital budget the various nlan ■ 
implementing agencies adopt the specific programmes concerning 
them and have the financial ■ sanctions therefor through their 
annual budgets. The .capital improvement programme brings out 

"th 6 CB;t?i fall 1 TTY*? S t-EGP t S3 tlfepid f'-d CUTlV'iT pHp fl-VG C T B':ix 

period and also the- operating and maintenance exp end 1 tore end 
revenue o against fir t:,. If th* capital midget shm-ws any .Vf i d J , 
it has • In to indict tc t I rays and n or r tl ang< s 3 - 

to- tax , loans and ti i r / npr r woes v. ! Id ri LI r n cn - 
ssary tc raise the r p is it f j r.anoi al resources t i rapleneiri 
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the programmes. Needless to say that in drawing up a capital 
budget utmost -care .has to be taken to evolve a programme which 
will be realistic and within the .capacity . of the community. 

In the Indian context there isan important factor which 
we mentioned earlier and which we must reiterate. It is the 
important fact that we have Five Year. Plans for the economic 
and social development, of the country.. Since' urban development 
is a part and parcel of national economic development, it is 
vital that the city development plans are linked up with 
the State and National Five Year Plans. This is not a 
very diff icult thing to do. . All that is needed is to make the 
capital budget, conform to National and State economic plann- 
ing objectives and priorities and then link it up with the 
State Five Year 'Plan, so that it becomes an integral, yet 
distinct, part of the State Five Year Plan. In this connection 
we may mention that the Planing Commission has already 
directed the State Governments/?; o prepare fcr the urban 
areas, especially those which have a population of one 
lakh or more , city development, programme and integrate them 
wi th State and National Five Year Plans . 

The city development programmes that the Planning 
Commission actually desires can well be based on the types 
1 ' ! ’capital budget" we have discussed. Once this is dope 
the problem of financial resources would . be considerably 
relieved because any city development programme would 









consist of a number of public works or public services whicn 
actually a function of some existing agency or the oiler. 

•■cite a few example : the establishment" of a hospital in a. city 
may be the job of - the State Medical Department; the establish- 
..ment and running of a higher secondary school may be the legi- 
timate' function of the State .Education Department ; the city 
municipality is concerned with, rater supply, sews: -age end drain- 
age and ' sanitation, primary, education, internal roads, parks 
and gardens, fire fighting etc., the Improvement Trust or the 
Hous ing Board may he concerned; with aequisi tion., date Icpmen c 
and disposal of land and t te construction .of dwellings for, 
residential purposes. For, carrying out these functions all tm~ 
agencies have already a certain established budge tar and fin 
an ci ng pattern. Borne of t hese i. unctions are iin.net. >.u. t. *- ->■ > 
general budget but a majority of thorn are carried out ns hive 
Year Plan • projects’ or schemes. For a number of projects ant 
services the Central and the State- GcvernrEerts are already <3is- 
tri bating contain Q poo ,f; pp a to a:, o . a- for o- r - ' , 

for the water simply ¥&$ m epagb schemes * r * ' 1 ' J - 1 1 

Ministry's National Water Supply n foo i t-.t ion Program . For 
slum clearance the Ministry of Works. Housing and Supply a 
certain leans §§ grants to fa || t tjpyep|o|| 1 o|3 
authorities.’ For nati.ml f in' w • *;■ -S;t|| h>vn‘M,.M ||| |g|| 

some subsidy from the Centre. Similarly evr*-a:1, r of ::• dio-l 
and educational services art being financed ns •'--”■0 el the 
State Five Year Plans. '"Vt -£ an driving at by ci ting 
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all these examples- is to emphasise the point that once coor- 
dination is established between all these action or operating 
agencies and the content, phasing and timing of the pro- 
grammes have been agreed- upon by them, the question of fin- 
ancial resources as well as of administration and imple- 
mentation cf the. programmes becomes something very practi- 
cable.^ Besides the revenue that is available through coordi- 
nation of plan and budget outlays, revenue can be raised 
for plan-implementation from land acquisition, development 
charge, conversion fees and cesses etc. 

We must not, however, be. construed ’to give an impre- 
ssion that with all this 'achieved there will be nothing to 
worry about the financial resources . In fact, even with all 
this coordination of the program me s and plan-outlays there 
will still be a great need for the city municipality, which 
will have to share the mayor burden of implementing the city 
development programme, to raise additional, resources, es- 
pecially to meet the: recurring maintenance and operating 
expenditures which oann'ot be subsidised. Mobilisation of 
additional resources also becomes necessary to .finance those 
items which may be urgently needed by the local urban communi- 
ty but which, because of net falling in State or National 
Plan priorities, may not be entitled to any assistance from 
tb higher go vernc nts The local municipality will, therefore, 
have to make a serious - effort to raise resources. How the local 
bodies should this constitutes a full subject In itself. 



It may, however, be mentioned that they do so by improving 
their property-tax base, and by -rationalising the rates of 
service taxes and charges. Most of the municipal services 
at present are either showing losses or are just able to break 
even. In a developing economy -this Policy has to change and the 
servic e taxes and charges need to be revised. .An i top e d intent 
does not make profit but follow a no -profit and no-loss policy. 
This argument dees not 'hold water in an. economic situation 
like, ours. : In the Interest of .rapid economic development we 
have., to see that more resources are created and ploughed back. 
Furthermore, the racking of. profit by a public authority cannot 
be equated with- a private individual or firm making profit. 
Profits of public authority are applied for general community 
welfare. The municipalities should also try to raise revenues 
by undertaking' activities like construction cl markets , shop- 
ping areas', parking places;, cinema, halls, houses ior rental, 
purposes and similar activities. ■ Municipal financial adminis- 
tration must be toned up so that the; arrears of revenues do. 
not pile up and wasteful expenditures are avoided . And 
finally, the programme s that the city municipality wishes te 
Include in the city development pro gramme must be such that 
they will generate revenue ’surpluses after the piogramim have 
been Implemented. These pr ograrart'C s may consist of schemes 
which have short gestation period «nd yield revenue quickly. 
Such schemes will save a lot of money on interest payment. 


All this means 't bat built-in revenue potential should be 
Introduced 'in municipal programmes executed as a part of 
city development plans. 

A big problem in plan implementation is one of 
administrative coordination. The number of agencies' which 
in- fact implement plans iqiauch more than those which prepare 
and sanction them. Even within a given organisational unit 
there may be a multiplicity complementing agencies. For 
example, within the Delhi Muni d pal Corporation there are 
three public undertakings, namely, Delhi Electric Supply 
Undertaking, Delhi Transport Undertaking and- Delhi Water 
Supply and Sewage Disposal Undertaking. The question of 
coordination and of organisational relationships, therefore, 
becomes much more crucial, for inter-agency and .intra-agency 
coordination assumes special significances at this stage 
also because implementation is the end of the cycle and 
mistakes committed at this stage are bound to be costly as 
they cannot be corrected. . 

• The procedural requirements for effective plan 
implementation are, as ±he Delhi Master Plan rightly observes , 
more extensive and exacting than the ones required for plan 
preparation and sanction. This is so because the : coordination 
here has to be in relation to timing, phasing-, material and 
financial resources, staffing and other organisational and 
administrative requirements. Besides the need for an organi- 
sation which can oversee the entire development functions, 


this overall coordinating agency, if it has to be effective, 
must be vested with certain powers to ensure coordination in 
the formulation of programmes and also in their execution and 
implementation. ' Such an -overall coordinating agency should 


also have the powers of evaluating the progress 'of plan-, 
implementation* At present such an overall coordinating agency 


does not seem to be functioning anywhere. 


a certain extent 


;he deficiency may be met once the ci ty development programmes 


b.ecome an organic part of the • State Five Year Plans. In that 
event the overall coordinating . f me tion may perhaps be , performed 
by the concerned State Governments. In this context we may 
suggest that there should be in every State a State Planning 
Board to advise the government on problems of urban development 
plan-coordination and, where necessary, for some aspects of 
plan-implementation also.' Nothing short of this may-, meet v.he 
requirements of sound planning and development . 

Before we conclude we must briefly touch upon another 
aspect of .the planning process. As mentioned earlier, -planning 
is a continuum, a ceaseless process of preparing, sanctioning 
and i.mpl ementai ng plans. The pi ah’spr spared at any time try to 
ermsave the- dee do pm j ntc -v< r i h c in iui - . Toe: planning pro- 
posals are based on a - large f.urdr of asrumr time on regard 
the growth ofpc pula tie >n '/ate cf mi gre tt on , mature of eo ot.oip c 
base, growth of economy and grovoh of revenue re sour cos etc . 

As plans are implemented phase by Those certain programmes got 
materialised whereas in certain ofh.ers there may be short-falls* 
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Quite o'ften some bottlenecks like the availability of building 
materials, delays due to litigation, failure on the part of 
city councils to budget adequate expenditure for p Ian pro- 
grammes may arise. The National or State, Government policies 
and priorities ma.y change. Science and technology may create 
as many problems as it solves. All these developments 
cannot be reasonably anticipated at the time of plan- 
formulation. It, therefore-, becomes necessary to review 
the city development plan periodically and revl b® 'it in the 
light of the changed context. The review and revision 
of the city development plans may be undertaken after a period 
of five, seven, or at the most, ten years. The town planning 
acts provide for a certain procedure to affect the required 
revisions. At this point it is necessary to mention that 
while on the one hand there should be no rigidity about : __ 
making minor charges in a plan, at the same time it is 
also necessary to see that for major modification or revi- 
sion the procedure prescribed is not such that a plan can 
be revised easily to meet the whims and caprices of vested 
interests or pressure groups. The revised plan once again 
goes round the same cycle of plan preparation, sanctioning 
and implementation which we have discussed extensively. 


more . 
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LA fi'D SPECULATION IN URBAN DELHI 
by 

Astaish Bose 

(Text of talk delivered at the National 
Buildings Organisation Auditorium. on 
July 8 and 9, 1968) 




As his:-: Bose, Ph.D. 


Nature of Our Stud? 

At the instance o f tN Mo ft >v,a 1 "pi 1 -lings O^pnnirs+ion, 
Ministry cfYfrks, neufr. g ■. sr Mi-ply on it y up ’’A otu y of 
Speculative Prices of Nr inn Land ir Idf . " 3of .re v/e could 
arrive at the speculative el e rent in larxi pi ices, re have nece- 
ssarily to- study the working c f t !r urban land rv’rkvt in ]>lir . 

Per obvious reasons, most pr; plo p.re very m-l act, ant to rrrt r'.th 
data on land transactions. The official records are unreliable 
on account of the widespread practice of under reporting lard 
prices to dodge taxes. Besides, many of these transaction-' are 
carried on in Mack urn . y and corssouuer tly in utincrt secrecy. 

Our investigation into land eric <t , f, rfl'i" , sw^ed t-. b*. a 
formidable task cal ling fi v ^ory une.rth.eiox net bo do of lat=* 
collection. At times 7 i lo k d & ■ if it would be impo ssibl to 
collect any date by routine if tM s g < f* •investigation. We often 
posed as • prospective buyer of land tc yet a first-hand knowledge 
of the lend no ek f • * „ th > . v -r r ny 1 i Iras v i -* h v.t: could net; 

if ^ j - -fy efty-t t o..g.:-:- ybf/',' ".■,■■■ iftf ifyi' if etr y byt'-ff ifir ty ' '' tb ■; ' t Wy" be f. :; - t'b M a:"' - . : "g. -b-bfbf ; : ^b,, 

veri fy: far exanpV , elf r'i ti t;e of vldi spr< rf municipal corr- 
uption made by several responsible p r roe us. 
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Due to the multiplicity of municipal and other organi- 
sations and departments' associated' with land acquisition, 
land development, land sales, levy of taxes, etc,, we found 
that what appeared to ' be a simple task involving copying 
of data from records was in fact a most difficult task. 

The practice of needless secrecy in many . of . .the ; .; .Government; 
.departments -engaged in -land transactions was' another hurdle. 

We were fortunate, however, ultimately in getting access 
.to most dove raiment records. 

We must also mention here that the simplest things turned 
out to be moot difficult. Tbr example, in spite of our 
best efforts we could not get an up-to-date map- of urban Delhi 
showing all the colonies-authorised as well as unauthorised. 
Most of the available maps are hopelessly out of date. We 
had to take recourse to personal visits to the sprawling, 
colonies in all directions of Delhi, Or take' for example, 
data on the number ofhouses built every year - authorised 
as well as unauthorised. Again no data were available on 
this and even in regard to approved constructions, the 
data were not consolidated at one place 'and one had to 
visit several sonai .off ic es to get th e data.. We have 
already mentioned the limitations of data on sale of land. 

The prevalence of two sets of prices - one in white money and 
the other in black money - raise several methodological issues 
in calculation? of net returns on investment in land. 


The same 


9 % 


is true of t he true cost of house construction and the calcu- 
lation s on returns-.' on- housing. 

In view of 'all these difficulties of data collection on 
a reliable basis, our study is at best only an exploratory study. 
We are more than convinced that under the prevailing circum- 
stances, .any diagnoistie study of land prices calls for tre- 
mendous effort, ingenuity, .skill and expertise cud perhaps this 
explains why there is hardly- any technical study on urban land 
prices in Indian cities. In the absence of suet strain h 
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cn the subject havi be n-.und rtfben eu n in the developed 
countries. Tr. Inci , tbf bufiy any vigorous otudy ■: iur.1 

'prices. H,v;evrr, +r e ■ A ■ ■ r • t '$ V*;:' |laUni r g. '• ryani sere - - 
is making -ericur rf, f . ' y lar ’prices and- I ioi< • 

But we cannot hO.p bs-o-viiy that V>x r noral thinking is re- 
flected in the writings of ev bole re ore lay me nt al: Ve , ii tt 
utterances of politicians ?nd administrators , in the enunicia- 
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tion of laid policy in the Five .-Year Plans and t he deliberations 
of various Committees and Commissions is that speculation is 
the most important cause of rise in land prices. But there 
'is: no : t enough evidence produced to substantiate this viewpoint. 

During our investigations, we came across diametrically 
opposite views on the causes of .the steep rise in land prices 
in Delhi. The official viewpoint was that speculators and 
profiteers were responsible for the. steep rise in land 
prices which was completely out of proportion to the- rise 
in the general price level. On the other hand, the colo- 
nisers' view point was that since the land freeze in 1959 
brought about by the Delhi Development Authority through its 
'large scale acquisition, development and disposal of land 
scheme 4 , the Government has been the biggest profiteer and 
the policy of lard auctions of fabulous prices has resulted 
in the high prices of -land in Delhi. In fact, the colonisers 
"maintain' that no private c ompany co.uld ever make the huge 
profits on sale of land which the Delhi .Devcloprie nt Autho- 
rity has made. 

■ ' This controversy immediately plunged us. into an 

* 

assessment of the Government's land policy, especially since 
1959 . Thus th e. linking of land prices with land policy became 
inevitable. Another, aspect which was brought out very pro- 
minently during our investigation was the emergence of a 
phenomenon which is -far more sinister than land speculation - 
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bad risen as a speculative transaction or demonstration of 

1 

a profiteering tendency, of a human mind." 

. I!1 other words, .a mere rise in the price of land 
should not be equated with speculation. The motive behind 
the land transaction is an important element in determining 
whether or not a particular transaction is speculative. 

In a study of land sepculati.cn. in the U.S.A., Allen Bogue 
and .Margaret Bogue define a speculator as follows 

"...the word is used as it iwss in the newspapers of 
the Middle West during the mid and late nineteenth centu 
where generally It denoted an individual who purchased 
large acreages of unimproved land, intending to sell 
. .after land values had risen sufficiently to make 
their sale remunerative and. who was not interested 
in working the land as a personal enterprise or in 
building up a long-term, tenant estate. Motivation 
becomes crucial, therefore, In identifying the spec- 
ulator. But the student cannot always ■ ;1 1. sooner this. 

He is reduced to classifying, as speculators those 
land -holders whose motives he can discover to have 
been speculative and those who in all or in part. 

of their land operations behaved in .the same way as 

2 ' 

the members of the first group.” ' 

1. V.G. Same band ran, The Law of land Acquisition, and 

•Compensation , Third Ed i ti on , 

Lucknow, 1965? p. 495 

G. Bogue and Margaret -Bettie Bogue* "Profits”, 
the Frontier Lana Speculator, The Journal of 
Economic History, Vo'l. XVII, No. 1 , 1957,“p."l 
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A similar view-point is expressed by Mr. J.P. Sah, 
of the Town and Country Planning Organisation in a recent 
paper: 

"The sky-rocketing of urban land values unrelated to 

any perceivable economic factors is largely explained 

& 

by speculation in land." 

Yet 'in the very next sentence Mr. Sah mentions a perfectly 
valid economic factor to explain the high land prices. He 
says: " 

"In the absence of adequate investment opportunities in the 

v ' 

productive sectors, finance capital-earned and unearned, 

n . 

finds real estate a lucreative business ." 1 



If investment in land offers higher returns than 
most other forms of investment, a legitimate field of 
. enquiry would be. ’ 'why this is so. ' Where is the element 
of speculation if an investor knows for certain that returns 
on investment in land are high? Par from risk-taking be 
would consider such investment as the most secure form of 
investment. 

' Mechanics of Land Development & Land Prices: Two Case Studies 
Historically speaking , there are three iistinet periods 
from the point of view of land development and house construc- 
tion in Delhi, namely, 


6. J.P. Sah, " Land policies for urban and regional .development 

in the countries of f he ECAPP region " . paper for EGA PE 
Seminar, Nagoya, Japan, October 196?, p‘. 12 

7. J.P. Sah , ibid . . ■ ■ 


( 1 ) 



1947-1955 which was marked by massive. Governmental 
programmes for' refugee rehabilitation; 

( 2 ) 1955-1959, a period of boom for private land development 
companies and house construction; and 

(3) 1959-1967, characterised by the land freeze in 1759, a 
steep rise in land prices, and the e me rg e nc e c f a large 
number of unauthorised co loni " s. 
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The third period, however, has very few success 
stories,. The land prices have risen very steeply during ‘ 
this period and the overall picture is one of dis-organisa- 
tion and anarchy in regard to land development. The estab- 
lishment private colonisers virtually wen. x out of business 
from 1959 when the large-scale acquisition, development and 
disposal of land scheme was introduced. They were, however, 
replaced by a new set of colonisers specialising in illegal 
sales of land notified under Section 4 of the Land Acquisition 
Act. 

In order to appreciate more fully the mechanics of 
urban land development and land prices in Delhi, we shall 
present a ease study of a successful colonising company 
which operated mostly in the period 1Q55-195S and then a 
case study of a - colonising company in the most recent 
period i.e. after the large-scale acquisition of land 
scheme was introduced in 1959 . 

Case Study of X Company 

This company was established by a group of persons 
whose common interest in land, trains? ctions, previous exper- 
ience in handling such transactions, their governmental' 
contacts and ready money combined to give them a good start. 
And this company did succeed in a big way. It made big' pro- 
fits both through purchase of raw land and sale after develop- 
ment and also through capital appreciation of their reserved 
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Ihe main source of finance for the acquisition of 
land was the company's own capital. Sometimes it borrowed 
money from the public at the market rate of interest. 

The development of 1. and was carried on through 
contractors under the supervision of the company ' s engineers. 
The entire co lony was developed at the same time becau se 
it was found more economical to do so than develop the 
colony by stages. In other words , stages of d evelopment 
were operation-wise and not area-wise. • • 

Though the- whole colony was developed at the same- 
time, all the plots were not offered for sale at the same 
time. The company feared that a 'simultaneous release of 
all the plots would -depress the land market. So the plots 
were sold in stages. 

■ ; ' The cost, nf development of the' raw land was largely 

met from the price -of land paid in instalments by the pur- 
chases of land. The company did not seek loan or advance 
from any source. The usual practice was to oh-wve 55 per 
cent of the total cost of land in the first instalment. 
Further amounts were collected in subsequent instalments 
as and when the development work was completed.' 

The price policy adopted . by the company 'was te- 
en sure the - maximisation of profit. As a spokesman of the 
company put it: "We are not a. charitable .concern. We want 
to maximise our pre-fit within the limitations of t he present 


i - s - 

tax structure.” According to him, the company fixed the sale- 
price of lane allowing for a net profit of 12# per cent to 15 
per cent. The company took care to make a generous provision 
for contingencies.' ' 

Interestingly enough j plots wore sold as soon as the land 
was acquired from the Tan-in dars and often, even before such lands 
were legally transferred to the company. A blue -print for t he ' 
colony was prepared and municipal sanction obtained, and the plots 
were sold regardless of the stage of development of the colony. 

A comrrdssicn of 2 per cent was offered to all brokers who got 
customers for the company. Even the regular employees of the. 
company were entitled tc this commission when they succeeded 
in getting some customers. 

All these transactions were strictly cash transactions. 
According to the rules of the company, a purchaser of any plot 
could transfer it twice before the actual legal registration. 

Thus a. plot could be sold three times before it was finally 
registered. The price of land went' up every tine it’ was' sold 

but the profits were immediately and au-toma-tica lly coav.erted i 

into black money one in fact most of th. so transactions wen 
conducted only through black money. In the records of the 
company, resoles wort jus f transfers, th d*a y re 1 price rf land 
remaining the same. Thus , .even before the- birth of the* colony 
big money was made by people through the complete evasion of 
all taxes on the profits on the, sale of land. 
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It is interesting to note that the company did not claim 
any share in the profits made by its customers on account of resale 
of land upto 3 times before actual registration. The company 
seemed to be satisfied with its own profit and permitted cus- 
tomers, to make windfall profits as a sort of inducement to 
them to buy land. It is also worth noting here that when 
the company sold the., land , land, prices in Delhi were not 
high and the company, for that matter nobody, could foresee 
the tremendous rise, in land prices from 1959 onwards - an 
increase of 800 to 1000 per cent in eight or nine years. 

Looking back, one would think that the company lost a 
tremendous opportunity of making speculative profits. 

However, our investigation has revealed that X company did 
adopt a policy of cautious and mild speculation by corner- 
ing some plots of land which they called reserved plots. 

But before we d is. cuss this aspect, we shall estimate the 
normal profits of this company. 

Normal Profit, on Land Development 

• The X company developed several residential colonies 
and the overhead costs are put under one head, namely, 
establishment costs and it is not’ possible to got separate 
Plata, for each colony. However, according to the company's 
version the development costs of a typical colony 
(developed around 1256} are as follows: 
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Speculation Profits on Land 


Our investigation into tb 
cautious policy of speculation a 


modus 


do p tod 1 


opcrandl of the 

y't! Ip company veveM,- 1 


the following: 

A number of plots were reserved by the company from the 
very beginning 'and they were not sold. The company would, 
of course, deny any or-cc] m ive mr-tiv- . Ti>-y insist that the 
plots were Wrv.rve d ir interest of their customers. The 
argument runs as follows: 

The sale of plots takes Meet? on the basis of the blue- 

If -I' f' .. .'■pfl f /■;f C if. If f? ' , ffafV; ? : ' ?fhfff' ffl 0 v 

print and not after actual demarcation on land. Sc me times the 
area of plots already sold falls short after actual demarcation 


This creates complications later. So normally the company 
'keeps '"both"' -the comer plots reserved in every row. Some- 
times after -actual demarcation the area turns out to be 
^Larger than on the blue-print. In such cases the surplus 
land is. left with the company. These reserved plots are 
naturally sold at the market price and not at the original 
price. The company maintains that such profits are helpful 
in meeting " losses on account of unexpected delay in -the' " 
development of colonies. For example, it was 'expected that 
according- to their plan, one of their colonies' was to be ■ 
completed in four years but actually it took six years. 

The plots -were sold on the basis of the earlier expectation 
Thus the sale of reserved plots at much higher prices later 
EH' de" good the additional 'expand it ure on account- of the 
delay by two years. All this may . be;, good' logic but a ur 
finding is-, t bat... the... idea behind 'reserved plots' was cau- 
tious speculation. Our estimate of speculation profits 
for one of the colonies is as follows: 

lumber of reserved plots kept by the company: 200 

Roughly at the rate -of 300 sq yards per plot, ■' 

total area reserved: 60,000 sq 

Cost of development at the rate of Es. 10/- 

• per sq.‘ yard. - O ' ' Es. 6,00,000 

t 

Original sale price at the rate of Ps. 20/~ • - • 

per sq. yard. a Es. 12,00,000 

Normal profit ” : 6,00,000 

Current market price - fc. 17?/- per sq. yd.Es. 1 ,05 ,00,000 
Less original price • Es. 12,00,000 

Gross speculation profit ..a?/; -aV; : -v;: Es. 93,00,000 



The calculation, cf the.net return per rupee on specu- 
lation must take note .of (i) the period of waiting and (ii) 
the loss of interest at compound rate for the money blocked. 

In the case of this particular colony, the period of waiting 
was roughly 8 years and the market rate cf interest is from 10 
to 1 2 per cent per. annum. Even if all these calculations are 
done, the fact remains that the rate of 'speculation profit was 
very high - well over 150 per cent per year. 

Thus, an initial investment of rupees six lakhs brought 
about a normal profit of rupees six lakhs and speculation pro- 
fit of rupees ninety-three lakhs or a total of rupees ninety 
nine lakhs or about rupees ere crore in the course of eight 
years or so. The rate of profit thus is fabulous, but what is 
more important is that on account of the well-known methods of 
tax eva ion much of thier profit is tax free . The actual price 
of land declared -at the time of registration is very modest 
figure which has no relevance to the market price.. 

Declared land prices are only a fraction of the actual 
land prices and our estimate is t tat about 70 to 80 per cent 
of the profits- on the sale of land- are. net, declared and, 
therefore, escape taxes. Thus if out of the speculation profits 
of.Rs. 93 lakhs, 70 lakhs have gone undeclared; this amount should 
be really taken as profit af ter deducting tax. In view of the 
prevailing tax -structure , one can calculate what must be the 
income before taxation which yields an- income of Be . 70 lakhs 
after taxation. It will be a very high figure and if this 


figure is taken into account for calculating the return on 
speculative investment (i.e. our figure of Es. 6 lakhs in this 
case) the rate of return would be fantastic. 

We must hasten to add here that too much should not 
be read from this success story. As pointed out earlier 
-in order that speculation has an impact on land prices, the 
number of plots and acreage involved must be sizeable. We 
have no evidence to suggest, that this' is the case here. We 
have also comb across individual speculators who buy two 
plots 'of land at atime, sell one plot when the land prices 
go up, invest the money to build a house on the remaining 
plot, sell the land and house with a big profit margin;, 
invest in buying more plots of land and continue this pro- 
cess of multiplying money. But it is doubtful if such 
investment in land and housing can be called speculation 
and even if it we so, the total impact' on the urban land 
prices is only marginal , no matter how rewarding such 
transactions may be for the individual buyers and sellers 
of 1 and . 

The Emergence of Unauthorised Colonies 

Ever since the Partition of India and the sudden 
influx of refugees from Pakistan, squatting on Government 
lands was on the increase. This is a problem in itself but 
our object here is to d-ra-w •attention to the proliferation of 
unauthorised colonies ever since the land freeze took place 
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Our investigation into the. mechanics of unauthorised 
colonies has brought to our notice a. whole range of. malpractices 
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demarcate the land, puts chalk lines to demarcate the plots, 
gets a simple blue-p r j_ n t (very often not on scale) prepared 
for the colony, hires a tent, a table with a glass- top, half 
a dozen chairs and puts - up a placard indicating the name of 
the colony. He then pitches his tent puts his table and 
chairs in front, the blue-print under the glass top of the 
table and he is ready for business. He also hires a taxi 
to fetch customers. The sales are brisk, for the prices 
are fantastically low compared to t he prevailing market 
rates of land in Delhi. _ , 

The office clerks, the school teachers, the small 
traders and the like are all attracted - they dream of 
building their own house in Delhi and get out of the clutches 
of the landlord. When they buy the land, they are given 
receipts, the transaction is even registered and a stamp 
duty paid and the purchaser returns home greatly satisfied 
with the world. Perhaps it is his life- times savings which' 
he has invested, in the land. 

Very soon his troubles begin. He learns that the 
colony where be has bought land will get no water, sewerage 
connection or electricity. Because the plan for the colony 
did not have the prior approval of the Municipal Corporation. 
Very often he learns that he cannot even build a house on 
his, plot because the area of Z Colony is in fact not a 
residential area. 
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Why did he not .foresee all these difficulties ? 'Well, 
the average buyer of this, 'type of land does not know, the impli- 
cations of the land, acquisition act and the Delhi Municipal Act 
and so on. 

But suppose one knew all this, what happens then ? Well, 
we posed as a potential buyer and visited 2 colony * She follow- 
ing conversation toolf place; We; Is your land not covered by 
the Land Acquisi.tionbOrder. -1959 ? Coloniser: Yes, but all land 
in Delhi is covered by this order. You .see,., .only Section 4 of 
Land Acquisition Act has been applied and this is the opportu- 
nity to buy land in Delhi. Once Section 6 .is applied it will 
be difficult. (It may be noted 'that Section 4 of the land 
Acquisition Act of 1894 to the intention of the public autho- 
rities to acquire land. ■ while Section 6 refers to the 
actual acquisition .of -.land after paying compensation.) . 

Web Do - you have water supply in your colony?. 

Coloniser: It will come eventually, Meanwhile you can put 
hand pumps . 

We: What about electricity? 

Coloniser: The nearest electric post is just half a mile away . 
It is bound to come’ to our colony. 

.We : What about drainage? . . 

Coloniser: There is so much of open land all around < Drainage 
is no problem. 

We: Have you got the plan of the colony approved by the ' 
Municipal Corporation? . . 
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Coloniser: Not yet. But we 'will get the approval.' Mr. X 
who as you know is an influential 'nan has bought land in 
our colony and he will see to it that the plans are passed. 

We: Can I build a house straigbt-away if I buy the land.?;. 
Coloniser: Of course.' And you should hurry up 1 . ’"{Once a 
large number of houses are built, this colony will be regularised 
We: But don't you think all this is -atL-llegal? 

Coloniser: But what can we do? Land is 'selling .at. Rs . 200/- 
a square yard in Delhi. ‘-We are offering you land : for only 
Rs. 10/- per square yard. . 

Interestingly enough, the Municipal Corporation - 
charges house tax on unauthorised houses also .and" the 
owners of unauthorised houses are more than eager ’to pay 
the house tax and produce the receipt as evidence of their 
bonafides . And such is the provision of law that during 
registration or transfers of land, there is absolutely no 
attempt made to varify if the land: transaction, has' taken 
place in an authorised colony or in an unauthorised colony. 

To the innocent what greater proof can there be of- hi-s. 
title to the land than a valid registration of /•the land 
transfer in a court of ' law? ■ 

During our investigations we also came across downright 
fraudulent practices. Dor example, there were- several cases when 
the same plot of land was sold to 5 or 6 persons and also duly 
registered under false plot numbers, etc. Often the, customers 



were shown agricultural land vith: cron 


Riding which 


even belo 


purchaser of land with- a valid registration receipt went tc 


landownei 


was -driven ou 


reduction of th 


brisk and t'he coloniser 


We shall now estimate the nrofits of such colon 


Z Company 


Cost' of acauising 3 acres of 'agricultural 
land Ss. 5 -000 per acre 
Cost of levelling ' ... - 

Hire of tent, table,, chairs, etc. 

Free Transport 
Mi see 1 lane o us 


Total, area roughly 15,000 sq. yards 


Usable area (80 per cent) 
( This of course is not 
according to municipal 


1 .50 ' 

10.00 

8:50 ' ' 

1 , 02,000 

557 per cent 


Cost per set. yard 
Average sale price per sq 
Profit 

Total profit • 

Rn, t pf* yrr q f . 


in fairness to the Municipal Corporation we- must say 
that the Corporation old warn the public against such unscru 


pulous colonisers through beating of drums, public notices, 
cinema slides and newspaper advertisements. But all this bad 
very little impact "on "the 'sale of land in unauthorised colonie 




■ jp r-vgy 



For the colonisers the profits are fa.bulous. For 



the buyer also the. rates are fantastically cheap. And 
after all, people have to live somewhere. Population is 
increasing fast, migrants . are growing in number. The D.D. A. 
has frozen the land and. whatever land they developed ..took 
years and years and even then much of.it was ; auctioned at' 
very high prices and the plots which were allotted by draw 
. of lots could not possibly meet the growing demand for . . 
housing. In desperation, the poor and middl e-clas-s^people 
of Delhi bought land in unauthorised colonies and built 
unauthorised structures by the thousands. 

It must be noted, however, that a large number of 
persons ‘bought land in unauthorised colonies in spite of their 
knowledge that their land might 'be acquired by the Government 
under Section 6 of the Land Acquisition Act and in that 
event the compensation paid would be Rs. 2 to 3 per sq. yard 
and cn the lace of it, therefore, it was not worthwhile 
paying Rs. 10 or 12 per sq. yard for such land. Here the 
motive was speculation. They just took the risk - if 
somehow land acquisition .under Section 4 could' be vacated, 
land prices would shoot yp manifold and in that case there 
would be a windfall profit. If , however,. . section 6 of the Act 
was eni creed it would mean a net loss. A large number of people 
took this gambling chance and compounded one illegal activity 
with another - constructing houses without municipal sanction. 
Thus the strategy was one of fai t accompli. 


t 1 
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• During our investigation we found that unauthorised 
house construction was at its peak of second Saturdays, and 
Sundays when .people took advantage of 2 days' holidays to built 
their own 'houses' . 

Then came.. the. politicians. A voter is a voter whether 
be resides in an unauthorised colony, or in an authorised colony. 
And every -vote was important. So the local politicians entered 
'the field. They argued on a high moral tone: " "In a welfare 
state , people must get water, electricity, transport. . .How can 
you deny these to the people just because they are too poor and 
they built unauthorised house?" As the elections came near, 
■promises were made to the "unfortunate brothers" in the unau- 
thorised colonies;. - . What was the way out: "Regularise" the 
unauthorised colonies. .And so it was in 1 96 1 that the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation regularised 103 unauthorised colonies. 
More are on the waiting- list for such * regularisaticn' .. 

The Economics, of Price Rise . . 

Our. basic difficulty in subscribing to 'the sepculation 
theory' of land prices is as follows; speculation, by defini- 
tion, implies risk-taking and the chances of. incurring loss are 
as great as the chances of making a profit. In India, today, 
it is not gold but land which offers the greatest security and 
there is no question of incurring loss at. all. If the value 
• of land does not appreciate it will at least remain the same. 
Our study of Delhi- shows that there is, by and large, no 


speculative element in investment in land except in spurious 
land, transactions in unauthorised colonies involving land 
notified under Section 4 of the land .Acquisition Act. The 
land prices have gone up because of the inter-play of the 
demand and supply factors,. the galloping increases in the 
demand for land- and the dwindling supply of land even since 
the acquisition notification in 1959. largely explains the 
steep rise in land prices . 

On the demand side, the following factors may be listed 

There was a large pent up demand for urban land on 
account of the growing housing shortage during the Second 
World War . 

(2) The partition of India and the large influx of refugees 
from Pakistan brought about an abnormally high demand for land 
for refugee rehabilitation colonies. Not all the refugees 
could be settled in these colonies. Hence there was a 
demand for land in non-refugee c olonies" also . 

(3) New Delhi as the capital of free India became over- 
night the Centre of -vastly enhanced governmental activity 
and there was a tremendous increase in demand for office as 
well as residential accommodation in the Government Sector. 

For many government departments, far from their moving out 
of Delhi, their continued location in New Delhi became a 
prestige point. 

(4) Another impact of independence on New Delhi was the 
sudden arrival of a large number of diplomats and their 



supporting staff, finally resulting in the emergence of 
Diplomatic Enclave well-known for - the high land pric es. But 
the Diplomatic Enclave does not bouse- all the embassies and 
embassy officials; This increased the demand for upper-class 
colonies and luxury housing in New Delhi, 

(5) A related phenomenon was the import.' of a a large 

number of foreign experts in Delhi, Aid missions, military 

missions, cultural departments and so on resulting in a 
further increase in demand for office accommodation and upper 
class residential areas. 

(6) . Where was a phenomenal increase in research activity 

in the erstwhile dry and soulless city of Delhi resulting in a 
mushroom growth cf new institutes with all the paraphernalia 
of Directors' bungalows, hostels, guest houses, etc. 

(7) With increasing foreign collaboration with Indian com- 
panies and in view of the fact that, the concerned ministries 

are all located in Delhi, it became customary for these as well 

as wholly Indian companies to locate their liaision offices, 
guest houses, etc. in Delhi thus making further demands on 
upper class housing. 

(8) Turning to commercial and industrial land we find that 
since Independence there has been a phenomenal rise in commer- 
cial and industrial' activity in Delhi. Along with this t he 
demand -for residential . land has also increased. 


(9) Among comparatively minor reasons we may mention the 
increasing tendency of persons working in Delhi to settle 

down in Delhi after retirement. Further, in recent years, 

* 

several persons of Indi an .origin from Burma, Ceylon and 
East Africa have bought land and property in Delhi as they 
do not. feel secure any more in the country of their adoption. 

(10) . . .Finally, we must mentioned that the growing 1 magnitude 
of black money and the emergence of a new rich class has 
greatly contributed to the demand, for luxury housing and 
development of posh localities. Perhaps the best way to 
oisjp.ose of black money is to buy land. It is very rarely 
that the actual price of land is entered while registering 
.land transactions after payment of stamp duty. During 

our investigation, we were told by property dealers that 
a few years .back when police raided the houses and lockers 
of some Bombay industrialists .and film stars in search of ' 
black money, the land prices shot up in Delhi because 
thro.- was a desperate attempt tc salvage the black money 
from Bombay ana invest it in Delhi. 

let us look to the supply side new. Here we must 
take . 3 historical perspective: 

O) . Soon af te r partition, the Gov ernm ent ecouirod large 
are.as of raw land on the i.-ut skirts _ of Delhi - sometimes quits 
fai from the city - to develop rehabilitation, celonicos. 

The Government also started using up its own stock of land 
for various governmental activities. 



Then came the colonising companies which acquired Is 
of agricultural ' land and developed them for resident! 


from 4 annas 


such auctioned land 


to middle and low 


.ncome 


There, was, however. 


spurious supply of land in unau 


thorised colonies -and the prices ranged from Is. 2 to Rs, 20 


Even after the land freeze of 1959 there ws 


some stock 


vacant plots in the newly developed colonies which could be 
legally bought and sold. • The price of such land increased, in 
the course of .six to. eight years by 8 to 10 times and in. some 
areas i't was as high as Rs. 400 per sq . yard. There are some 
underdeveloped areas where the price ranges from Rs. 150 
to Rs. 250 per .sq, yard. . - . 


he point of vi ew of 


upply of residential 


(1) ■ The D. D.A,» auction land for which the slcy is 'the limit 

as far as prices are concerned. « ■, 

(2) The. resale price -of land sold before 1.9 5 $ but not; 

yet fully developed ...and, t herefore, unbuilt which is lower • 

than D.D.A. auction prices in comparable localities but , , , 

level 

certainly very -high by .pre-1950/of prices for these very same 
colonies* ... , , .. , .■■ .. , ,• , 

(3) A much lower price for land allotted by .X>-.D ..-A on a no- 

p rofi .t-no— loss basis though we have our dubts about the inter- 
pretation of, the. formula for fixing such prices. . v 

(4) The lowest land" prices are, of course, in the unau- 
thorised colonies. - • 


there 


For the .second category of land we have just' listed ' ' 
are again two sets of prices - one in white money 


and the. other in black- money. 

There is also the distinction between f ree held land 
and leasehold land-. The ground rent is. 21- per cent per 
annum on lease he Id land and , therefore, th.e price" of : these 
two types of land at- their face, value are not strictly 
comparable. • ..... ... .. ....... . •. , , ... ... , 

We have also the phenomenon of : sympathetic: rise in land 
prices. Por example, it has been reported ± hat ' when D.D.A, - 
auctioned land a t high prices in-.- some "locality, ■ the land ' ' 
prices for freehold, plots in adjoining localities, sho t up. ’ 
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It has not been Possible for' us ■ to collect reliable feta- 
on the increase in land prices in different localities from 
year to year. The registration records are most unreliable. 

We did collect some data through brokers and a few knowledgeable 
persons. We give below the trend of freehold land prices in a 
middle crass residential locality of Delhi from 1949 onwards: 



Price pe r s q . yar d s ( Rs . ) 



It may be noted that in 1955 this locality 
fey flood and prices came down suddenly. 


s thr eater 


In more affluent - colon: 


.nd 1959 but the current price in these localities ranges fro 


rise; -m price 


is generally 'held' nes poir sfble. - -As .have already seen the. 
Is much force in '-■•t-feLs.. .allegation for the simple reason that 


the disposal- -of -land was net on a scale, which "could -meet e 
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a fair' -proportion of the growing demand for residential , land. 

Before we , close the discussion on land prices, we shall 
refer to the 'findings of a recent study on land prices in 
the U.K. which are somewhat similar to ours. This study 
concludes : . " ■ 


. land pri ces in the 1950' 3 and early 1960's 



more than, kept pace with growth of, the rest of the 
economy. This siggests that the property market for 
all types anises of land in Britain works, and 
that , the economic factors of sunnlv and demand continue 
to rule i The operation of the market has been di s- 
tored by a volume of legislation concerned with a 
wide variety of matters affecting the use of land 
....Some of- these Acts, such as the Town and Country 
Planning A,c.t nationalising land development values, 
and the Act imposing building licencing, tended to 
put a brake on. development until they were re sc endec! • 
in the early 1950's. Undoubtedly one of the factors 
in the - rapid increase in land values was the fact 
that there had been little development in the pre- 
ceeding twenty years with a resultant p.en t-up demand , 
another the general increase in prosperity. It is 
important to. realise, however,- that certainly so far 
as residential land was concerned ... the Town and 
Country Planning Acts with ' their pro visions for 
development plans and development control were an 


inflationary factor because they limited the amount of land 

t ' ' ■ : - " ' ■ - " ‘ ' * 

available in the market." 

The D.D.A. can, perhaps, seek solace from Britain’s,. .... 
experience f . ; . ■ ■ 

.Recommend at ions; 

• Before we ccme, to cur recommendations in regard to • 

control of high land prices, we 'wish to. emphasise the, .'need for 

a complete reorientation in the .Government' s land policy in 

favour of a l and and housing policy . We shall explain -t. bis : ■ 

point briefly. • The - present trend of thinking as reflected 

in the nunciaticn of land policy in the First, Second , Third 

and Fourth Five Year Plans; as w, ell as in t he .reports and . 

recommendations of several committees appointed to consider,..- 

urban land policy arid .allied ., pro blems is in terms of blaming 

speculation for high land prices on a priori grounds and not 

based on any study of the land, market. ' And the standard solu- . 

tion offered to control land prices is in terms of a string- c.f 

new taxes and levi es .' Here there arc two distinct problems- 

the problems of bringing down land prices is conceptually and 

operationally different from ;the problem of raising finances 

through fiscal measures, or for that matter, the problem of 

m opping up unearned increments in land transactions. We must 

face the fact that land -prices cannot be brought down by , . 

levying more taxes on land . We.must make it clear at one a that 

we are not opposed .to more taxes on land; in fact, our inve sti-- 
Mills, ' r Io3* Vr luo.s in the United Kingdom Since 1946', 
International Social Science Journal, Vol. XVIII, Ho . 4 , 

1966, p. 525. ' . , 


m 
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gation reveals that because of extensive tax evasion, much of 
the profits cn land transactions are in. -.reality -tax-free / ; 
profits and the true rate of profit is fabulous. This, however, 
has nothing to dp- with;. speculation. It is. .more, a .'function of 
the operation of black money in the land market in a big way.. 

Our basic objection to the present -and, policy is that 
this policy tends to regard developed residential land as 
an end in itself and -housing - is relegated to - the background .. 

The D.D.A;’s housing programme is an --apology . for a realistic . 


ho us ing p ro gram me for me e ting : Del hi ’ s re qu ir e ire n te . 0 f 
course, our argument will be immediately countered by- saying 
that the D.D. A, , primarily undertakes- to develop land -and 
not build houses-. It Is ' preci sely -this policy which we 


are seeking to oppose. As cur investigation has revealed, 



it is highly profitable to invest in- land but not in 


especially middl e -class housing' let alone housing 


growth of luxury housing in Delhi at the 


in unrer-class bousing 


apart from the 'fact that the requirements of upner cl. 


prices, facilitated the construction of luxury housing 
Delhi. The justification for charging • high prices was 
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people in order to invest money in building houses for the low 
income group people. But' what is th e. record of. low cost 
housing ? Mr . Me hr .C hand Kbanna, the. former Union Housing 
Minister, informed the ; Kajya Sab ha cn 27th July, .19.66 that in 
the Safdargang area, 175 app lica tiers had been received for 80 


residential flats' while -only 
for 100 flats in Kajafgarh. 


4 4 applications bad been received 
The record in-Nauroji Kaga’r "was 


no better. 


The question, therefore, . ari ses, is it practicable Id 
have an urban land policy for developing and disposing cf land 
with a grudgirg attention to low cost housing and another 
housing policy which is independent of an urban land policy? 

If our ultimate objective is housing , the cost cf land and the 
cost of building as well as the returns on land and the returns 


on housing must be considered together and not piece-meal as is 

V :-: vt . ■ i - 1 . .. • '* ' *' - ' " .A ' % ' ! <•' ... 

done today. We have, therefore, . grave doubts if the D.D.A. will 
ever succeed in solving the : housing- problem of Delhi even if 
it succeeds in developing and disposing cf land on a large-scale 
which it is unable tc dc at present . . e 

We have, therefore,' serious misgivings about the working 
of the large scale acquisition, development and disposal scheme 
of the D.D.A. launched in 1259. Some mechanism must be- evolved 


whereby the D.D.A. can ensure large-scale development of housing 
also. In the light of these observations we submit the following 
recommendations for' the consideration of our planners, policy 
makers, and adminis tra tars . In M ing these recommendations, we 
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shall have, in mind the paramount .objectives of the welfare 
of the common -man in Delhi: ■ 

(1) The D;D.A. should, modify its large-scale Acquisition, 
Development and Disposal Scheme and introduce immediately 

a Large Scale Acquisition, supply of land .and houses on 
a massive ; scale to jneet the present d esperate situation, ... 

(2) The D.D.A. should take a lesson from the financial 

¥io iking - of' pri vate" colonising companies before 1959? and sell 
land to people even before actual development and collect 
money in instalments. It is possible, as the experience of . 
the. private colonisers has shown, to ; evolve a self -financing 
scheme; and-- renter into the. land business-, v&t-hput a large 

initial capital • ■ 

;(3) : TbeD.D.A.- should abandon its policy of developing 

land for sale through acution to the rich people. ThaD.D.A. 

should develop land, only for the middle class and lower 
income group people and leave the. rich alone. The present 
policy of charging 2i per .cent ground rent on lease hold , 

. land should be reconsidered in -favour of a policy a levying 
a nominal ground rent. • ■ , . 

(4) The D.D.A. should revise its price, policy f or . allotted 
■ land and adopt a strict no-profi t-no-loss, formula. If this 
is done the 'price of land cannot exceed Rs. 25 -per sq. yard. 
(.5) The D.D.A. should evolve a realistic housing policy 
aiming at block housing an'd vertical -expansion : and discon- 
tinue, except in special cases, sale of individual plots. 


It is not necessary to think in terms of inoperative housing 
alone. In fact, the sentimental attachment to cooperative 
housing has no basis, The D.D.A.. should encourage the forma- 
tion of land and housing companies run strictly on commercial 
principles with a view to making profit. In fact, theD.D.'A. 
should take a bold step and give land to such companies' on a 
no-profit-no -loss basis provicl ed these companies build block 
housing and sell these houses at controlled rates to middle 
class and low income group people and the houses are built in 
accordance with D.l.A. specifications. In other words, people 
should buy residential accommodation and not plots. 

This will go a. long way in meeting the dilemma of high returns 
of land and. low returns on housing. If the private companies 
are given raw land at low rates (cm the basis of the cost of 
acquisition plus a surcharge) they would certainly come forwar 1, 
develop the. land and built houses and make a fairly high profit. 
Of course, if there is no 'condition put that they would have to 
build block bous.es for middle income groupie people, these 
companies will- build only luxury houses. They would also try 
to evade the whole business of house building and dream of • 
going back to their old business of buying land at cheap rates 
and selling it after cieve lcpmc-nt (even the modest rates of sale 
price of land brought handsome returns.) Our scheme is totally 
different. It will mean the .joint endeavour of the public 
authorities and" the private companies. The D.D.'A. finds it; . 
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difficult to acquire, develop and dispose of land on a really 
large scale due to limitations of finance and 'administrative •' 
procedure. According to our scheme, the 'D.D.A. will acquire 

land and supervise the development pf such- land and- the house 

construction on such land by private land and bousing com- 
panies which will have to sell these houses at co nt rolled ■ 
rates . The private companies -will be attracted for the 
simple reason that if there were a land de-freeze today 
and they bad to acquire, raw land, the cost of acquisition 
will not be four annas as in the good old days but at least' 
Rs. 20/- per sq. yard. They should, therefore, welcome the 
handling over to them of D.D.A. acquired land on condition 
that they build houses. Our estimate is that the proposed 
land and housing companies will make a profit of 30 to 40 
per cent. The people of Delhi mil also get the much needed 
relief land is sold, at the rate of H?! 25 pen sq. yard and 2 
room flats are sold for Rs. 10,000. Of course, a bine- 
purchase scheme will have to be introduced. This should 
be possible in a joint venture of D.D.A. and private com- 
panies. Under the scheme, the possibility of renting out 
housing on standard rents determined by the rent controller 
may also be explored . 

(6) As regards raising finances, we do not see any reason 

wh y » in ' view "o'T the" fact "that" hcrusing is a •• basic ' ne ed , the 

D.D.A. she uld not operate ' wholly- -on -a- no-profi -t-no~loss , 

As for subsidy for slum clearance programme, etc., 


basis . 


;iihm-||hiiiiiihi 111 ii in mini •• 
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th ere are igenojagh .luxury bouses in Delhi which c an be taxe'd 'at 
special rates, i'qr^exacip.le j ..vs© : -.wou-M;..8.Mgf,est a. -tax on- lawns, in 
Deihi subj ect,/of course, to certain specifications. 

(7) In order to solve the ho using problem, mass housing . 

should be" developed as an . industry, preferably in the public 
sector. ' 

(8) As we have pointed out, -.the- Delhi Master Plan has been 
grossly violated and the whole of Delhi is studded with hundreds 
of ugly, sub-standard, unauthorised colonies. The difficult 
task of a thorough evaluation of the working of the Faster Plan 
and its revision must be immediately taken up by the D.D.A. 

(9) There are far too many agencies concerned with land and 
housing and the least the. t we -can ask for is a central clearing 

house for all manner of data without which no policy can be 
formulated or evaluated. For example, even such simple data as 
the number of approved houses built in Delhi from year to year 
are not readily available. Steps should also be taken to pre- 
pare an upto-date and detailed map of Delhi showing the urban 

of 

sprawl. If necessary, help should, be taken/aerial photography'. 

No physical planning is possible in the absence of such maps. 

(10) The D.D.A. should give serious though to the need for 
further -acquisition of land be yondd the urb erasable limits of 
Delhi and also the urgent need f -r working in a coordinated 
manner with the Government of th< neighbouring States of Haryana 
and Uttar Pradesh. 
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(11) ' A Committee should be appointed for on the spot - ' 

■ studies 'of Delhi's land and housing problem . This’ committee 
should consist of Members of Parliament,- specialists on the 
land problem and citizens of Delhi-. 

Finally, we wish to state that even if all these 
steps are taken, land prices will remain high if the 
allied problems -of tax evasion, black money, administrative 
corruption and political nepotism are not tackled effec- 
tively. ■ , 
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, . -SOyEEN-lffiNT AND NATIONAL PLANNING IN INDIA. 

. . b y .. . ; • . ' , 

, ........ ; J *-- Sab. ; 

Let us open discussion on this subject by considering 
the place of municipal government in our : national economy. 

When : I refer to "Municipal Government " I include in the ' 
definition- of this term not only the municipalities' and' the 
municipal corporations but all forms of urban local government 
The Notified Area Committees, the -Town Area- Committees, the 
Cantonment 'Boards' and the Improvement Trusts are equally 
covered by the term "Municipal Government". ' According to 
the census of 1961 we bad in our country' about 2700 "urban 
areas". The census authorities defined a place as 'urban' 
if it bad an- urban local body 1 -'functioning in' i t. If -a place 
did not have' * an urban local body, certain other criteria 
were used to determine its urban or rural character. 'These 
criteria were: a minimum population of 5 ,000-, a minimum 
density of 1,000 persons per square mile and at least three 
fourths of > workers ' to be in- non-agri cultural occupations. 

-As against a -total number of ?6?C urban areas the number of 
urban -local bodies did- not exceed about i860. 1 Tt means that 
about -3'0 per cent' of Cur urban "areas, or 830 places' defined ’ 
as 'urban’" by the census authorities, did riot ‘have an urban 


form of local government. Such urban areas 'were perhaps 
functioning under the Pane bay at Saj Acts, Of the 1860 urban 
local bodies, 20 had the status of municipal corporations, 

1 485 were municipalities, 300 were notified areas or town areas 
-and .55 were under, the cantonment boards. These urban local 
' bodies covered a total population of 69.2 million or about 
88 per' cent of India's total urban population. As urbani- 
sation increases in the years to come the number of urban 
areas and consequently , of urban local bodies will increase. 

So also' will -the proportion of urban to total population. 

Municipal governments do not only cover a large 
proportion of India's urban population but also raise 
sizeable revenues from their citizens. As far back as in 
1960-61 municipal government., exclusive of Cantonment 
Boards , and Improvement Trusts. , had an ordinary income'-of 
about Rs. 120 cm res . In per capita, terms, ordinary municipal 
income for all types, of municipal governments taken together 
waste. 17,23 per annum. The municipal corporations being 
municipal government in the best developed, form bad naturally 
the highest per capita income of about Rs. 23 per annum. The 
average per. capita income of municipalities was' about Rs. 14 . and 
that of Notified and Town Area Committees Rs. 3.76 per annum. 

The revenues raised by the municipal governments are spent to 
provide civic.- services and amenities and to run the municipal 
administration. More significant than the coverage of 


^population, -or --tbe .'amount of -revenue r esources' they raise is 
the fact that municipal governments are. the democratic insti- 
tutions at tbe- .grass roots and -affect the lives of the citizens 
in the,; mos-t direct and intimate- manner - much more direct and 
and, intimate than .is the-, case in the relationship between the 
citizens and the btate .iTOvei-nraent or the citizen and the Union 
Government. Citizens can feel and appreciate the ' benefits, or 
short-comings of municipal services in a far .greater measure 
than they can of the State or • -national' Services . . 

Even though the -number.. of municipal . government bodies 
in India is very small and they cover .a. relatively small 
proportion of India's total population yet it would not be 
proper to. assess their significance merely by -such quantitative 
data.. Municipal governments are, In fact, , - the local governments 
for the urban areas which are the vital nerve centres of a 
country’ s ecopoiriic and social life. AO the Royal Commission 
•on. East Africa aptly observes: "The towns are the centres of 
social and intellectual life, of ; economic, enterprise and 
political •activity" . -The effecient functioning of the country's 
vital nerve centres, i . e . , the urban areas, depends very largely 
upon the efficiency and. effectiveness with which their municipal 
governments function and- perform their multifarious obligatory 
and optional duties.' A- good or bad municipal government does 
count for a' lot irr contributing to. the process of country’s 
econoHilc- development cr: in hampering it. On a' consideration 


of this qualitative asepct the significance of municipal 
governments should be better appreciated. 

Coming to the functions of oUr municipal governments, 
we find that these include a number of functions which- are 
of vital importance, as for example, those relating 'to 
water supply, sewerage and drainage, public health and 
sanitation, primary education, roads and streets. Sometimes 
municipalities generate and/or supply .power. • In a few 
metropolitan cities they run the city transport. The pro- 
vision of markets, parks, play-grounds etc. , are also among 
their functions. An important aSepet of' the services which 
municipal government provide is that these constitute either 
the economic infra-structure or the social overheads. As 
we all know, for the economic development of a country, 
economic’ and social overheads are an essential pre-condition, 
for example, if the three vital services, namely, water supply, 
power supply and transport and communication are lacking, no 
industrial and economic development is corcei^abl y , Suppose 
an industrial unit - of a medium or small size and not a 
giant unit like a steel plant - comds'up at a particular 
place where these basic services do not exist. Supposing 
further that the industrialist takes it upon himself to 
arrange his own power and water supply, provide the reaui- 
site roads and, say, schools and dispensaries' for his workers 
and their children, his cost of production may" increase to 


an extent where it may become impossible for the industrial 

function economically and consequently the industrial 
unit may not perhaps survive. To the extent municipalities 
Provide the infra-structure, they economise in capital outlays 
and make v industrial development more feasible. 

... similarly, social overheads like education, health and 
housing, which also are provided by municipal governments, 
are a part and parcel of the overheads necessary for economic 
and so cial development. Whether the social overheads should 
get the same priority as the economic overheads is a contro- 
versial issue. But there is no denying the fact that impro- 
vement in the educational levels of the people, their intelli- 
gence, their state of health and well-being do affect produc- 
tivity, their state process of economic development in the long 
run if not in the immediate short run. The municipal functions 
should, therefore, be looked upon not from the narrow angle of 
their satisfying certain consumption needs, as of domestic 
water supply, or of giving the community a more comfortable 
life, but from the point of view of the impact they have on 
the economic development of .the country . When municipal 
functions are viewed in relation tc their role in the process 
of economic growth or development, they assume a new meaning 
and significance. 

We may now consider the place of urban local bodies 
in our National Plans . When we come to consider this parti- 
cular natter we get disappointed in no small measure. ; 




The first two national Five Year Plans are conspicuous 
by the absence of any reference to municipal government as 
such. There are some stray schemes for urban water supply 
and slum clearance, but the subject of municipal government, 
as such does not figure in the first two uve' Year Plans. 

The position is a shade better in the Third Five Year Plan 
because the Third Five’ Year Plan does contain at least ' 
one paragraph in the voluminous Third Plan Report. That 
single para No. 33 at page 693 is titled "Strengthening 
Municipal Government", it reads: 

"At the local level, municipal administration 

. * ' . 

alone can undertake satisfactorily the task of 

providing the services needed for development in 

urban areas, expansion of housing and improvement ’ f 

of living conditions. Most municipal administrations 



are not strong enough to carry out these functions ; 7 
They should be sufficiently strengthened by increas- 
ing their resources and personnel and by enlarging 
their jurisdiction and functions. Where the present 
limits of the selected urban areas are insufficient " 
to cope with the problem,' they should be extended'. ' 

C ‘‘ k€ Showing towns., it would be desirable 
from the beginning- to provide for larger ' rather ' 
than smaller municipal areas, so' that these towns 
and the rural areas surrounding them can be - ' 
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developed together in a coordinated manner 
without having to face difficulties later on 
account of separate jurisdictions. Inevitably, 
municipal administrations have larger functions 
than in the past far providing civic, '.services t 
, It is envisaged that a large proportion of 
towns will in future have separate development 
plans .of their own .and these vi.ll be integrated 
with .the .plans of States. In this context, 
a careful review of the administrative and 
financial measures which should be taken in 
cities with a population of one lakh or more 
other than the metropolitan areas should be 
undertaken in each State". 

On examining this particular para, a little closely 
we observe that most of what it says is in the nature of 
generalised observations which have not, however, been 

' ' .■ b fVojlvl'v'f 'y c- - f '- >1,;. it . 

backed, by any precise, concrete - schemes, projects; or 
programme of, action. There is only one categorical recomm- 
endation in this para, namely, that all the urban areas must 
be asked to prepare, five year 'development programmes, I am 
glad to say that this positive recommendation has been 
followed by -the Planning Commie ei on by r. circular letter 
to the State Governments requesting them to prepare five 
year plans., for the urban areas beginning with plans for ci lies 
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with a population of T lakh or more. But unfortunately, 
not even a dozen urban local bodies have yet prepared such 
five-year plans.. 

When we come to think of the neglect of the urban 
areas and their municipal governments in the planning 
process we are inclined to look at comparable developments 
in the rural areas. The Centre and the States have taken 
the initiative of creating and completing the structure 
of local government in the rural areas. Pollwoing up the 
recommendations of the Report of Balwant Rai Mehta Committee 
on democratic decentralisation, efforts have been made not 
only to complete the structure of rural local bodies' by 
creating Panchayat Sami ties and reorganising district 
boards as Zila Panchayats, but also to strengthen them by 
reorganising their functions , powers and reso-urces. Mot 
only that but in the rural areas the government also 
started Community Development Programme and National 
Extension Service. Thus not only has the structure of 
rural local government has been completed and vitalized ~ 
but economic development of the rural areas has also been 
undertaken and coordination between the rural local govern- 
ment and economic development established. As against this, 
in the urban areas there has neither been a reorganisation 
of urban locctl government nor has any integrated programme 
of economic development been initiated nor has any planning 
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machinery been constituted with the result that even alter If 
years of planning urban areas and municipal governments remain 
outside the ken of the national planning process. 

One of the major implications of this neglect ox the 
urban areas in the three Five Year .Plans is tha t they remain 
full ot all those problems which have existed; in t Lem lor the 
last several’ d ecades. No material change has taken place m . 
the organisation or structure, or finances of the urban locax 
bodies since the days of Lord Ripen. Their administration 
continues to be weak and their financial resources con binut- to 
be precarious while urban environment and living conditions 


have been fast deteriorating. 


The nan-involvement of municipal 


government bodies in the national plan. ring pruceoo. could . 
be' considered as one of the main reasons for their continued 

■weakness. * . 

Why it is so may be briefly indicated. Supposing an 

urban local body desires to do something at its own initiative 
and s limits its scheme to the Stare .Go .ernment . The reply it 
gets in most cases is: "Sorry we cannot -spare finances for 
this scheme. All our ic sources have been taken into account 
while formulating the State Five Year Plan and we do net have 
ary r esources outside the Plan." As. the State Pive Year Plan 
does not cover the urban local bodies it does not take- into 
account either requirement’s or their resource^, 
where a municipality comes up with certain concrete projects c 
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schemes, however, meritorious, it is handicapped by the 
non-availability of initital finances. Had the urban, 
local bodies been involved in the National and State planning 
process and the ir is quirements and resources formed a part of 
the National and State Five Year Plans, t'n situa.tion would 
h ave be e n di f f e r e nt . 

All of us will agree that our municipal government 
institutions lack dynamism even after 15 years of national 
plaining though at the same time the Central and State. 
Governments have achieved a good measure of dynamism. 

The number of departments that the Central and the State 
Government have today are many times, more than than when 
the Plans began. The activities of the State and Union 
Government have proliferated in many directions. All .this 
is due to t be administrative machinery of the. State and 
Central Governments having been geared to achieve the goals 
and objectives laid down in the Five Year Plans. A similar 
dynamism could not get imparted to. our urban local bodies 
because they continued to remain confined to their few 
traditional functions and were not required to strengthen 
their organisation and administration for new tasks and 
goals assigned to them under the Plans. 

. 0n "the f inanci ai side, .the revenues of the Govern- 
ment of India have increased by more than three time.s and 
those of State Governments taken together by about, two and 
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,a half ..times during the last 15 years. As compared to these 
impressive increases, the revenues of urban local bodies ; have 
regained practically at the same level as they were 15 years 
ago. . I .quote a sentence from the Report , of the Committee on 
Augmentation of financial Resources of Urban local Bodies. 

."It is evident from the data that' the per capita, 
ordinary income of municipalities 'has . increased 
from Es. 10.5? in 1950-51 to Es.' 14.15 in 196n--61 r 
registering an average annual growth of 3.5 per ■ 

’ 7 r, ■ '*• ■ ' l - . 

cent while the State per capita revenue income 
has increased, during' the same period, from:. 

Es. 11.04 to Es. 25.46 showing an average annual . 
growth of 'll. 3 per cent." 

This sentence reveals that the rate :of growth of State 
per capita revenue has be en t hr ee 1 times the rate .of ..growth of 
municipal revenues during the last 10 years. What I am trying 
to .emphasise is that where as the. Central and the State- Govern- 
ment revenues increased sharply, municipal revenues have not 
expanded; and this phenomenon is not an inaplicable accident. 
The Central and the State revenues increased because the Union 
and the. State Government wore committed to a chi eve clan targets . 
If commensurate revenues were no 4 - inod man; a plan scheme « r 
project could not have been executed or implr merited . Thus the 
•'♦basic motivation in improving governmental revenues at the 
Union and the State level was provided by the national and 
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State Five Year Plans. The, revenue.. of the municipal govern- 
ments did not expand not merely because they have relatively 
inelastic sources of revenues but more importantly , because 
municipal governments had no plans, no development pro- 
grammes and ‘consequently no financial or administrative 
committments. The result is that they stagnated while 
higher governments prospered. It is . some times- alleged 
that the State Governments encroached moon the local sources 
of revenue, as for when the States began to levy the urban 
immovable property tax. This allegation, however, true 
in itself, does not make any material -difference to •■the- 
point I have made. . /• - •_ 

It is my contention that if ur ban . development 
suffers from backlogs, if urban ad mini straticn remains 
inert, if municipal revenue structures are weak and ■ 
vulnerable, its one most important recent reason is the. • ‘ 

non -involvement of municipal governments in the national 
planning process. I am convinced, that, if the urban local 
^bodies were actively involved in the national planning . . 
process right from the First Five Year Plan period or even ... 
in the Second Five Year Plan, .the state of municipal 
government in India would not have remained as depressing 
as it really is today. Had municipal governments been under' 
a compulsion to formulate and follow d-evelorment progra- 
mmes end to achieve the stipulated physical and financial 


targets set under the Plans, .their organisational and 
administrative mechanism, their personnel and their resources 
would have of necessi ty been geared to. their Plan -tasks and 
responsibilities. And that .would -.have certainly made municipal 
governments lively .and dynamic institutions. 

There cannot be two opinions on the urgent need to 
involve municipal governments in the national planning process 
in the same manner in which:..- the rural local bodies have been 
involved. In this context, we might recall the recommendations 
of the Third Pi.ve Year Plan that urban local bodies must be 
asked to prepare City Development Plans or Five Year : Plans for 
their jurisdictions, and, the . same - trade integral parts of the 
State Five Year Plans. These plans 1 were to have been prepared 
in the light of net me rely the local resources which local 
bodies could mobilize but also in the light of secteralnPIen 
allocations made to the State’ Governments. This .is a very- gcoo 
recommendation. .This re comm euda tiers was pursued by the 


Ministry of Health but it was found that the Municipal Bodies 
were notable to prepare these Five Year Plane because they did 
not have the requigite. expsrti se .ire; dc son The- refc-ro , the 
Town and. Country planning )rgani .??• tt n f ti > G •verum-nt c f 
India conducted throe experimental studi-ee for Jsipir-r, erut 
and Agra and prepared three nodf X live Year t L an i for tn> no 
three cities. On the ha sin. :.f these- e note n. method 1 ry 
of preparing such Plans was prepared. These; three pilot 
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studies and the methodology note .was circulated to the. 

State Governments.. Now the State Governments are expected 
to do something in the matter. But the difficulty is that 
the local bodies do not have tqe necessary technical . . 

know-how to prepare such Dive Year Plans. After. all 
preparing such a plain is a technical job of assessing 
local needs and resources, of formulating projects and 
programmes , rating .of priorities and of. establishing 
physical and financial balances and. co nsis tencies. 

A solution of this difficulty may be that the ....... 

State Governments establish a cell at the State level to 
help their municipalities in this job. But a basic question 
at this point is: are urban local bodies suitable, agencies 
for this task ? In any city, besides the. municipal 
government, there may be many .developmental organisations 
or departments operating at the city level. For example, 
there may be an .Improvement Trust or a Housing .Board. The 
State P.W.D. Department .might be looking .after some roads,., 
the State Health and Medical Department might be responsi- 
ble for setting up hospitals and the State Transport Depart- 
ment might be running the city bus service. Sometimes 
there may even be agencies, of the Union Government like, 
the Railways or the Ministry of Defence (if there is a. 
Cantonment Board ) which might also be a .party to urban 
development. In this way. in any urban area a .number of 
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agencies , other than the local body, coxae into the picture 
when we. think of urban development. Of the various agencies, 
is there .any . single agency which : can be entrusted the function 
of preparing a city Development Plan or Programme, for the 
en tir e ur b'Sn area ? . Most of. these sgencie.s ; are responsible 
lor only, one particular aspect of" urban development, is against 
this, the urban local body has most ce EnrensKoive functions in 
so far as urban development; and. urban services are concerned, 

II any one. particular agency were tb' be entrusted with the 
work of preparing a Five Year Plan the local body would o rdina.ri r 
ly be the best single agency for the' purpose. The difficulty 
even here, however, is that local government is subordinate 
government and it is likely that seme ttate Government Depart- 
ments may not like tc work under a local body if it were 
entrusted the function of preparing and coordinating the pirn 
for the. city. Sometimes considerations of departmental prestige 
may come in the Way of urban local bodies being effective plan 
preparing and plan-implementing age no- ie s , Sometimes the sc - 

called local .politics may be taken as ah. argument against it. 

If a local body is ruled out the question in which agency is 
most suitable in a "function like this, where coordination has 
to be effected' between the programs' and activities of vari ue 
d e pa, r t ra ent s c. ; f d i f f e r c n t s o a tv s . 

Mo satisfactory answer he s yet W on i\. ur.d t ■' t his 
question, A suggestion was that in such r eitustu n we can • 



, have an Urban Development Committee for the urban area' 

just- as we have at the District level the District Deve- 
lopment Committee. This answer itself is not satisfactory 
but this is one line of thinking, namely, to create an 
ad’ hoc body - a planning or development committee for the 
urban areas. In this committee the most important deve- 
lopmental agencies might be represented including, of 



metropolises like Calcutta, Delhi and Bombay wher 


the number- of developmental agencies is very large indeed 


uch a course o 


action may be desirable. In 


mailer urban 


the number of devel- 


perhaps the- local body could be entrusted this respond 


bility and the local body- could be suitably assl i 
the State Government. These are only tentative 1 


and require to be thoroughly processed further 


next .question is whether th 


sible for preparing Five Year Plan for the city should b 


statutory body or it should be an informally created, one 


hould be merely advisory 


create a statutory body it would be tantamount to limited 


sense that certain 


Dune tic ns 


t is an informal committee, the informal 


y * 


arrangement ,i&ay not . always; work well 'because info rma'l 


men ts depend -a .good' dea 


rsona i ' relations between the 


of field. Is i,st tt.be bead of ..different d gpa rtments 


or organ j sailors, 


Thi s an d most: -of - .o t hen- 


atea issues remain to be sorted 


I am s carry that the 


no t s 


P.ianning' Commission 'and 'the State Govern- 


a n" , T t be ug h t ■ te t b > 


to whet u sort Ox olarnrng m sc-bm ery -s ho md be created t'or pre- 
paring ano implementing five Year Plans Tor urban areas. All 
these are moot questions to which no answers have yet been 
seriously considered . Once you begin to face a problem, and 
undertake some experiments to solve it than- only do solutions 
eme rge . In this particular matter even experiments have ret 
been begun. 


May I ..now pass on- to -yef another aspect of our theme. 
There cannot, I hope, t be . two opinions on' the urgent need f 
invo 1 ve th e ; rnunic ip al ■ go v e rnmen to in t he fta ti c na 1 ' plarn ing 


pro c e & s . . When .municipal go vernment 


s d o get s o invo Ived ' WIie 


are its like • i r.p li o a t i tins ? In t’ ■' -\Vi ver this ism 4 ? - 
have to- consider certain long-term perspectives of ■ national 


planning as well as of urban local gove miner 


it. maz cot-i c 


these perspectives be liked? As you know planning for economic 
development has certain r.re-ccv.di tier Ope of those pre- 
conditions. ;i.s -ij-h^'t economic . development and planning- reetuire a ' 
high . degree of . coordina tion and integrati on- in inier-govornme nta 
policies and programmes. Ho planning would succeed ii inter- 
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departmental or inter- government coordination did not exist. 

When we have such coordination and integration then we 

would find that local interests or -local objectives have 
to be subordinated to national and state objectives and 
interests.' A good measure of centralisation, wbethei you 
like it or not, is implicit in this process. . Now centra- 
lisation, in the sense that the higher 'governments pre- ■ 
dominate and the lower governments yield, conform a rd 
subserve in the larger interests of economic development, 
means that the local bodies would lose some of their local, 
autonomy.. The fact, is that our concept of local autonomy 
has to undergo a fundamental change. The 5 relationship ■ 
between the National,- State and Local Bodies have to be 
conceived more as a partnership ; for a joint venture in - 
which the local body as t he junior .partner has to put up 
with some loss of privileges and power. ■ 

Centralisation is not a necessary -Implication only 
of planning -but. it is the inevitable .drift of the: twentieth 
century. . Certain amount of centralisation inevitably 
accompanies scientific and technological development. For 
example, many municipalities of a, number of urban areas 

t 

were having their own water and power supply systems.. But 
now the function of supplying power is being increasingly 
taken over by the Sta.te Power Boards which are operating 
State power grids based on big river valley projects or 
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huge thermal power plants Municipalities may sometimes make 
bulk purchase of power from the State Electricity Boards and 
have the monoply of distributing it within their jurisdiction 
but t he -function -of : generating power has not remained, with them 
in a larger number cf cases. Similarly with regard to .. transport, 
lake another example. The drainage and sewerage problems of 
Lucknow or the problem of floods in Lucknow might not pos-sibly 
be solved, by doing something within .Lucknow itself. .Some, ... 
works may. have to undertake, may, 10-15 miles upstream of the 
River Gomati to control the problem of water /supply or of floods 
in LUcknow. This may be necessary on technical grounds. , As nur 
technology develops we may have large hydro-electric projects 
or -even atomic power plants but when we have things 1 like these 
then the operational area" cf these .services ' has to be^ much, 
larger than the ■ bcundari es of a local body. As the operational 
areas transcend municipal or local boundaries, local government 
does not present itself ' as a -suitable- orgari satioii ' to owe and 
run such a. service. .Limited supersession of municipal govern- 
ment by a higher government organisation then follows'. . In. 
this way centralisation is inevitable. Planning could well be 
considered to accentuate the trend towards centralisation. 

Another ' important ccri sequence- of centralisation will be 
that cur ideas about the 'boundaries of the, lo cal foodies, of 
the regional bodies and even of the State Governments may have 
to change. Today certain municipal boundaries are there. - As 
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indi cated earliers, for water supply the municipalities have 
increasingly to go out so also for drainage and sewerage. 
City’s power supply has begun to come from far distant 
sources. City transport services are operating extra- 
territciially . In respect of many activities the adminis- 
trative-territorial jurisdiction of municipal government 
is tending to a fall far too short of the operational and 
planning areas with the result that problems of jurisdic- 
tional conflict and of coordination are being confronted. 

If for many of their functions the municipalities have to 
take action outside their jurisdiction a better solution 
may be to reorganise the municipal boundaries themselves to 
make them coterminous with the planning area. In t hat 
case the scientific planning unit and the unit for municipal 
administration could be made coterminous . When these 
two are not co terminous it is incongruous and that incon- 
gruity is sought to be rectified through coordination 
ai rangemen ts which in their own turn are not rvpv to evolve 
or work with. So the point is that the existing municipal 
boundaries may have to be reconsidered and revised. 

Furthermore, many ■ of the municipal functions which 
the municipalities have been considering as ' self-regarding’ 
might not remain with them because for various reasons the 
local bodies might not be able to carryout these functions 
efficiently. Many of the functions of municipal governments 


may have, to . be tuned over to other bodies. .Such- a trend is 
already underway - as. 'for is. to have water boards w.hic'b operate 
over a number of local bodies. nThe- jurisdiction .of a Water 
Board instance in the. case of water supply wherein the tendency 
may comprise the whole of a: metropolitan area consisting not 
only of a number of. cities and towns but also many Villages. 

In such a situation a local body has to part with some of its 
autonomy in regard to the supply of water. Similarly in regard 
to _ medical services, etc. The State Governments have been talc- 
ing over these functions. So the functions of the local bodies 
will have to undergo changes . 

Whereas mary of the existing municipal functions may 
have to be taken ever by the State Governments or State autho- 
rities rather than the local bodies, many new functions will it 
the .same turne. be .assigned to the local iodise. • One of the -new 
functions would be; to formulate, plans or, participate in the' 
process of plan-formulation. . Another; function will be to 
execute and implement projects or schemes, which the plan assign 
to the. local bodies. Since tic sphere' cf State: activity is 
bound to increase with planning, a large- number cf new functions 
are bound to come to the- local Iv-di-. s. If, fm example , scheme? 
of comprehensj ve r.a ti er.l , social nr health insurance, ii our 
country, are provided unn t v cur national ri me, ti niercu • t 
: of such national services will- require a very, largo and intricate 
net-work of institutions and administration. The local bodies 
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may in that event be called upon to undertake some of these 
functions as agents of higher governments. Thus the loss of 
certain existing functions might be more than compensated by 
the gain of various new functions.' But in carrying out the 
new functions the local bodies will have to act as agents 
of the higher 'governments and also conform to the goals and 
standards, prescribed by the national and the State Govern- 
ments under the' Plans.' 

You are aware that in the field of finances there is 
adequate evidence of many of the local revenue resources 
having been taken over by the State Governments* For ins- 
tance, the Terminal Tax which once upon a time used to be a 
purely local tax does not remain a local tax because under 
the Constitution- only the Parliament can. now levy the Ter- 
minal Tax e'ven if it is for the benefit of the local bodies. 
Similarly in regard -to -the tax on trades and professions, 
which the Constitution has frozen at the level of fis. 250 
per annum per person. Then there are instances of the 
State Governments levying what is called an urban immovable 
property tax which is a tax on an object' which has a purely 
local tax base. • 

As we proceed' from one Plan to another; financial 
integration will have to be strengthened. At the time 
oi preparing • plans the resources of the entire country 
and of all the governments, inluding the local governments, 
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will rbave "to be taken into consideration, The eBinhasi'S in 
raising revenues and in distributing them wall also- have to. be 
reconsidered with a view to bringing, out a better balance, of 
revenue resources between various ■'local bodies. Many of the 
local -taxes may have to be taken over- by the State Governi/ien. ts 
and ’in -lieu of that, -for carrying out planning tasks they -will 
have to be subsidised either through Pi an -provisions or th-ro ugh " 
other forms- of financial assistance. So the structure of local 
finance- will also c tenge as a^on sequence of, national -economic 
planning. .->■ 

•We- are not planning for the sate of planning. A larger 
social' objective of our Plans is to achieve what has been termed 
as- a Socialist Pattern of Society. What dees this imply? The 
socialist, pattern -of society implies that the productivity 
levels ‘are raised higher and higher. The distribution c-f income 
and" wealth must be equitably - equitable not only between indi- 
viduals but also between one local body and another local body. 
Then the socialist pattern of society implies a substantial 
expansion "of the ‘public sector because in a socialist society 
the means of production have either to be owned by the State cr 
socially controlled by it, - Our muni ci pul governments will elec 
have to function in a manner .that they help achieve 'the objec- 
tives of a socialist society. 
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' We do not have at present any national minimum stand-- 
ards of civic services. There is one standard, say, in. . 
Bombay another in Ranchi., another in Hapur -and 'yet another 
in Mysore. The standards of municipal services are. very 
uneven as between different States and as between different 
local bodies. The Municipal Corporations, the Municipalities 



Committees and notified Are 


ame service 


have 


however 


exp 


servi ces 


who happens to be born and living in, say, Assam snouia nor 
feel that he is less better off in respect of some of these 
services tban : a citizen of say, Maharashtra or Gujarat. 

There has to be some equity' not', of course, parity but equity 
This equity will be achieved by having a national minimum 
standard of certain basic services. This national minimum 


tandard o f 


will not be based on uniform 


standard will have to be related to the size of cities and 


Acceptance of the philosophy of national 'minimum 
of certain basic serfices - a corollary of a. social 


stment .which 


a financial 


and gain of function on the other. -■ 

Another implication of economic development planning 
is that the tax policies and price policies (in services 
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like water supply, city transport, power supply etc. ) will have 
to be suitably changed. At present a .majority of the municipal 
undertakings are reported to 'be running at a loss. Even housing 
which is -prima f aci e a' profitable proposition is running, at. a 
loss or is being run on a no-profit-no-loss basis. So all these 
price policies and rent policies will have to be changed, and 
we will have to make them consistent with c onsi deration of rapid 
economic growth. This will be necessary not only because we 
would have to raise resources to be able to plough them back 
but also to redistribute resources in a more equitable manner. 
Lastly, the municipal sector in trade and enterprise will expand. 
After all municipal governments also are governments. They are ' 
also public authorities.' If public sector expands, municipal 
sector must also expand. This is quite logical- 

Once our municipal government institutions get intima- 
tely involved in the planning process then the very concept 
■ of local autonomy will have to be reviewed, the functions of 
municipal governments will have to be reshuffled their terri- 
torial jurisdictions will have to be reorganised, their revenue s 
systems will need to be restructured and reatieralised and the 
relationship of municipal governments vis-a-vis- State Govern- 
ments - all these and . various other aspects of municipal 
governments will have to undergo radical changes tc fit int 
the new context. I am afraid, that problems of muni upal 
government in the broad frame-woik of national development 
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planning for a socialist pattern of society have not yet 
been seriously thought and studied in our country. It is’ 
high time for us 'to do so now. ■ ' ■ ■ ' 1... 
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; The purpose of this paper is to examine two inter-ralated 

questions; (i j who -will' prepare the city development plan; and 


(ii) who. will implement the; plan? In posing those questions,, 
no implicit assumption is made that planning and implementation 
are necessarily to be entrusted to two different agencies or set 



of agencic- 


tion 


but-, th ei 


imp 


answer 


tant 


out, planning 


entation ia 


both be in jeopardy 


be ^preparation 


the city development plan cannot be con 


the functional 


The selection of functions ’ in 


opner 


mine the extent of institutional irvol 


fall ; wi tfc in the admini 


ative 


diction 01 a single ins mtu c^on', Cc.a 


tional situation- The Fourth Five Year 'Plan of 11 
City 

which the Poona/Muni ci pa 1 Corporation prepared ir 


may be catenas a model of this kind of si tuati on. .The 
of development in the Poona plan follow closely the funct: 
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that fall within the city' s administrative jurisdiction. 
Alternatively, a poly-institutional situation would arise 
where the functions included a city developm^pt plan are 
such that they fall within the administrative jurisdiction 
of a number of institutions. Had the Poona plan also em- 
braced the functions of such authorities as th e Maharashtra 
State Electricity Board and the Maharashtra State Housing 
Board within the city area, it would have been .a poly- 
institutional situation. 

Obviously, the needs and requirements of cities 
differ from place to place which would affect the extent 
of institutional involvements in specific instances. Even 
if one prepares a uniform list of functions, as the Planning 

4 . * 

Commission did, for inclusion in the city development plans 
throughout- India, the extent of involvement of ins- 

titutions would vary from State to State , and from place 
to place within a single .State. The reason behind this is 
that the responsibilities for administering the urban 
local functions have 'been entrusted to different institutions 
in different States' and in different places within a single 
State.- Thus, with the exceptions of the city of Nagpur, 
no other city in Maharashtra, has -an- Improvement trust which 
is quite common in most other urban areas in India. Again, 
in U,P. there are no "improvement trusts in the fire corpora- 
tion cities of Kanpur, 'Allahabad,' Varanasi, Agra and Lucknow; 



but in other places in the State such as Meerut, 6 ha zi aba <5 , 
Bareilly, Gorakhpur, Dehradun, Saharanpur, Aligarh, ’ Jbansi , 
Moradabad, Faizabad and Sbahjahanpur, the improvement trusts 
are functioning alongside the respective municipal boards,. The 
presence of other institutions -like the - housing' boards, the 
electricity beards etc,' creates a pciy-insti tuticnai situation 
which is commonly to be witnessed in most of our urban areas. 

On top of it, when the State departments, as in Jaipur (Eajasthan) 
directly administer services like education, water supply and 
roads in the oily area., the poly-institutional situation is 
further aggravated. * 

The territorial coverage : of the city development plan 
is also important in determining the agencies for its 1 formula- 
tion and implementation, ^he bigger cities and urban complexes 
like Delhi, Calcutta and Bombay pose .problems that transcend 
the local municipal limits and envelop far-flung regions. 

Secondly, in many of our growing urban centres, urban growths 
spill over statutory municipal limits creating' thereby an arti- 
ficial distinction between the municipal boundaries and the 
extended urbanised areas. Thirdly, there are several, instances 
of municipalities and cantonment boards growing up cheek by 
jowl almost as one unit. Last but not least, .an. urban area 
like a. district or sub-divisional centre or oven a small town 
could be found to bo inextricably linke .1 with the neighbouring 
villages. Very often it serves at r. service and shopping centre 
for the villages' surrounding it. In all these cases, there is 
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need for extending the territorial coverage of the city 
development plan. However,, it is doubtful if the concept 
of city development plan which would perhaps admit of 
marginal areal adjustment to facilitate inclusion of a 
neighbouring authority like a cantonment board or a panchayat, 
could be applied to situations obtaining in the bigger 
urban complexes where the crying need is for regional 
rather than city plans. Anyway, the min point here is '•* 
that an extension of the territorial coverage of a city 
development plan wuld create a poly-institutional situa- 
tion. » 

Given the present organisation of governments in 
our urban areas, it seems that there is no escape from the 
poly-institutional situation in them which sets the back- 
ground against which the city development plans have to be 
formulated and implemented. This iis borne out by the 1 
fact that all the three ci ty development plans which t he 
Town and Country Planning Organisation of the Government of 
India prepared for Jaipur, Agra and Keerut on an experi- 
mental basis,, had accepted the poly-institutional situation. 
The plans for Jaipur and Meerut involve the municipal councils 
the local improvement trusts and the State Governments. 

The Agra Plan embraces the municipal corporation, the State 
Government, and the Cantonment Board which agreed to share 
costs toward water supply. . The omission of the Meerut 
Cantonment Board which hasaa civilian population of 74,000 





and whlc h is functxohally,- spatially, socially and economically 
an integral part oi the Meerut City, has rendered' the Meerut 
Development Plan incomplete and. unrealistic. • Similarly, the 
Poona fourth Dive Year Plan has the important limitation of not 
covering two neighbouring cantonments of Poona, and Kirkee and 
t he-'twp'-n-af; industrial :. towns hips , vis., Pinpri and Chine hwad 
which are presently being developed to the .north-west of the 
municipal limits by the Maharashtra Industrial Development 
Corporation, .^or all practical - purposes, these contiguous 
areas are integral parts of the Poona City, and they have to be 
treated as such for the . purposes of planning and d envelopment . 

It this stage, we can cite a few instances of actual 
preparation of the city development plans. IT he d eve lopment 
plans of. Jaipur, Agra and Meerut are a case apart, "thanks to 
the-> experimentation by the • Town and Country Planning Organisa- 
tion of the Government cf India. The case of Poona js, however, 
"quite instructive. The broad guide-lines 'of development were 
laid down by the Ctate Government . liext, an ad hoc committee 
was constituted : consisting ef the Ifeyor as Chairman, and some 
prominent 'citizens, eerper'dtions, M.L.n.’s, M.l.C.'s and M.P.'s. 

The Collector of the Poona district and the Presid >nt 
of the Poona Zilln Perished wr re a "or essociat d with tin a' hoc 
committee which discussed the 'objectives, priorities and 
financial implications of the plan. - for formulating concrete 
development schemes under individual heads of development six ■ 
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sub-commi ttees were constituted with appropriate experts 
and technical staff, After the formulation of plan- : 
proposals, the municipal corporation approved them by 
passing a resolution to that effect. .The plan was next 
submitted to the, State Government for necessary action. 


Another instance is 


"kke jasic Development Plan for 




the Calcutta Metropolitan District which, has been prepared 
by a specially constituted authority vis. the Calcutta 

Metropolitan Planning Organisation. This organisation is 

an expert body that functions directly under the Town and 
Country Planning Branch of the State Development aid Plamirg 
Department.-. The Basic Development Plan covers a „ area of 
490 square Mies inhabited by more than 6 million people and 
governed locally by 3 ( three) . municipal corporations, 31 
municipalities, 1 cantonment board, 1 notified area autho- 
rity and.about ■ half - a -doseh special purpose authorities. 
Besides, three silla parishads and 'their constituent units 
are also involved in the administration of parts of the 
metropolitan. area. . The governmental picture depicted 

tere 18 “ 6Xample ° f • Poly-institutional situation at its 
best:, or shall f say, worst. . 

‘The two -instances cited above point out two different 

approaches t o the nnpqfi.-n 

question of agencies for the formulation 

of city development plans. 1 One approach 'would be to entrust 

the munioipal authority to clan for its area, obviously, 


following the major guide-lines set by the "State Government . 

The- other alternative is to create a .special authority for 
this purpose* There are genuine advantages in making the 
municipal authority the planning agency . In that case, the 
needs and priorities of the municipal area are readily ascer- 
tained, chere is greater possibility of a local drive for 
tapping more resources for financing the plan, and local popu- 
lar participation is assumed. Where both the planning and imple- 
menting functions vest in a municipal authority, the latter .is 
expected to implement its own plan quickly and successfully.. 

The case for a special statutory planning authority 
has been made out by at least two. important committees vis. 
the Committee of Ministers constituted by. the Central Council 
of Local Self-Government (November 1963) and the Rural-Urban 
Relationship Committee (June 1966).. The first committee envi- 
saged a State -level Urban Development Board which would have 
its operating units in specific urban areas. Where separate 
units could -not be set up, a suitable local agency would do . the 
work under the general direction and control of the Board., 

The Rural -Urban Relationship Committee, on the other hand, 
concerned itself with the problems of dovetailing urban and 
rural plans together. Accordingly, throe devices wore suggest'd 
for three situations vis., (i) a district with a substantial 
urban population; (ii) a predominantly rural district; and 
(iii) a metropolitan area or a city region. Bor the first 
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situation a statutory planning and development authority 
has been recommended consisting of representatives from the 
zillapari shads and the urban local bodies. Tbe-'aut bori ty 
would coordinate, implement certain -functions and set ihe 
guide-lines for planning and development wnich the local 
bodies would be following. For the second situation, it 
is recommended that a special committee of the si 11a pari sh : ad 
on which the local bodies would"' be represented would 1 
undertake the ’task of planning and development 1 with the 
guidance and assistance of the State Government, For the 
metropolitan area or a city region, two alternatives have 
been suggested. One is to place the entire city region 
under a single municipal authority, the other alternative 
is to create a special statutory authority for undertaking 
the planning and development of area-wide functions, matters 
of purely local interest being left to the local authorities. 
Of these two committees, the Rural -Urban Relationship 
Committee made an admirable attempt to think in an altogether 
incon ventional way about a possible amalgamation of the rural 
arid urban local bodies for the purposes of planning 'and deve- 
lopment. This may well he the precursor of a composite form, 
of local government that would do away with the present-day 
artificial distinction betwean urban and rural areas.' The 
recommendation for an ad hoc planning authority is often made 
to overcome the difficulties involved in a poly-institutional 
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situation. Also, in most rcases, our local bodies do not have 
the necessary technical know-how and; they are always area 1 -’ 
bound, i'rom a. long-term point of view, however, . 'the multi- 
plicity of urban authorities such as he improvement, trusts, 
the housing boards etc. need to be emerged into the elective 
local government which would obviate the necessity for having 
an il£L planning authority. Furthermore, the boundary pro- 
blem cannot be taken as an insuperable problem. In the ulti- 
mate am lysis, an ad hoc planning authority is to substitute 
for an elective local planning ^authority which is in close 
touch with the needs and aspirations of the people. 

Whatever be the merits of the recommendations of the 
Rural-Urban Relationship Committee, it is not known whether 
these recommendations are going to be implemented by the State 
Governments in the near future. Shall we then bid good bvc- to 
city development plan in the absence of the .re-come rd ed sgerci ei 
Nobody present in this seminar would, I believe, reply to 
this question in the ■affirmative. Even in the absence of an 
ideal institutional arrangement, city development plan can bo- 
under taken by the existing agencies operating in our urban 
areas. Under the municipal and pen ebay, ati ra.j Acts all over 
India, there is no legal bar to inter-local author! iy coopera- 
tion. Even where corporation may rot be easily forthcoming, 
the municipal authority can always plan for its own services 
and functions which is certainly better than no planning at 
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all. ^ince the planning exercise is a new tiding. to the 
local- bodies, the role of. the State Government in showing 
the guide-lines and, assisting and advising them is of' 
crufial importance.. 
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ZONING- LEGISLATION 


Ha-fee zul Rahman 


Zoning' is the name given to .regu 


development and uees 


property . by division ir 


Initiated 


uniform height, use 


and developed in the United States. of America as an exclusive 
technique of controlling the use of land, it has recently been 
introduced in India as a corollary to the campaign for planned 
development of urban areas. Its purpose, is to check heterogen- 
eous uses 'of land so as to ensure better and decent standards 


So recent Is the 


enry 


this, country that we have not yet been 


pt 


cning. Whatever 


definite and precise aspects of the. law o: 
development has taken place has been merely 


town- planning laws 


the concent 


A brief' survey of the develop 
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technique of -our own country 


Lean, Eaculty -of Law,. Aligarh M 


Bettman, "Constitutionality of Zoning 
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I 

Zoning was introduced in U. S.A..1 with the attempts 

of the New York City Council to eliminate incompatible 

2 

land uses from the famous Fifth Avenue. Later, the 
pattern became popular and enabling legislation authorising 
local authorities to make ordinances for zoning the towns 
was adopted by all the States. In this context, considerable 
variation in the contents of such ordinances is natural; 
nevertheless, certain uniformities are discernible. The 
basic unit cf such control was usually been the small plot 
of land that is designed to be developed by a single owner 
or builder. Building activity on such plots is so regula- 
ted as to preserve better and healthy standards of civic 
life in the locality concerned. This technique of control 

t 13 

through single plots of land is called single lot zoning.'. 

Three distinct varieties of this technique have been 
developed: (i) height zoning, (ii) use zoning, and (iii) 
bulk zoning. Height zoning ordinances divide the town in 
areas having uniform height requirements for buildings in 
such areas.. Use zoning ordinances segregate residential, 
commercial and industrial uses in a town by assigning 

different areas for such uses and a Iso' "pro vide for "eradi- 

cation of existing incompatible uses, usually the residential 

2. ... Id. at 834 

froldston and Scheuer, "Zoning of Planned Residential 
Developments", .73 H.L..R. 211 at* pp. 242-44 


3 . 
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areas are further divided into single -family, two -family and 
multi ple-f araily blocks. Bulk zoning ordinances regulate the 
size of buildings’ in order to ; control the d ensity of population 
in the town or any part thereof These techniques may either 
be used singly or may be combined together,, in which case the 
ordinance is called a' ’comprehensive'' zoning -ordinance. 

Zoning ordinances are Gaels in exercise of Police Power 
of tire State and as they affect the freedom of the owner to 
deal with his property they must fulfill the requirements of th 
’ Due P r o c e s s o f Law ’ . • The. .earlier .premu lg a tie n o f . zc ni ng 
restrictions'ivas motivated by a desire to curb the nuisance 
potential of industrial and commercial development., which was 
later substituted by a concern for the health and general 
welfare of the people. As a related concept, it was also 
held that zoning enhanced the’ value of the property by . 
obviating nuisances. This limited justification of zoning 
has lost its value in the face of modern developments engul- 
fing zoning in the wider problem. df housing t he .home less , 

The. large' increase in urban population after the second world 
war has shifted the stress- from mere eradication of nuisances 
and preservation of. healthy to ’ Town Planning ' for W tier 
living and • zoning' 1 has increasingly been used to subserve 
such planned, development . 


4 


Please see the next page. 
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This shift has also 'been reflected in the attitude 
of the Supreme Court of the United States of America towards 
the constitutionality of zoning ordinances. Three phases 
are discernible. The first covers the period from the 
iirst decade of this century till the end of the first world 


war. In this period., the Court Justified the exercise of such 
such powers primarily on the ha sis of an analogy drawn 


from the common law rule for abatement of 
from pre page ... 


nuisanc es. 





This shiftohas been brought babout by the following 
factors: (i) in comp atibili ty .of single- lot zoning with • 
±.arge scale housing development , (ii) technological^ 
and architectural developments nece ssiating more freedom 
in planning urban development , (iii ) growing a. wareness 
of the. impact of building design on human personality, 
l 1 growing awareness of economic segregation that 
results from bulk zoning, (v) realisation of. the, nece- 
ssity of permitting some commercial uses in a residen- 
tial area, to provide for necessity and reduce* mono-tcny 
of exclusive residential districts, (vi) substitution" 
uf Private agencies for public authorities that enjoyed ’ 
immunity for zoning requirements, to -bring about «S 
redevelopment, (vii) pattern of financing urban rede- 
velopment that requires compliance with zoning reouire- 
ments and hence effectively restrains imagi^f 
handling, and fvin) the need for flexibility and 
adaptability that planned development for future 
involves. See: Vladeck, "Large Scale Developments ' 
and^ one louse Zoning Controls" , 20 Law and Contemporary 
problems 264. Williams, "Planning Law and Democratic 
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Towards th^ end of this, period there was an extension of this 
attitude to activities, which were net per -se -nuisance, and vet 
by reason oj. ■ their situation or. a change in circumstances had 


the potential , to barm' the health of 


"che residents. 


The next phase began after the first world war when che 
pro o lt'm ci rinding accommodation’ for the growing . urban popula- 
tion assumed a pointed acuteness . Justice Sutherland became 
the principal, architect' of-' judicial opinion in this field . 

In a. series of cases beginning with the ‘Euclid case 7 the court 
up he a Id the exercise of comprehensive zoning ordinances because 
of«. their relation te general welfare of the community. It was 
no longer necessary that the prohibited use had a nuisance 


potential . Zoning was ’given a positiv: content, 


and whenever 


its exercise was conducive to the general welfare of the comm- 
unity it was valid. It was h eld that even in cases where who: 
relation of impugned creinance to public welfare was not clear!; 
established but was also not clearly negatived the court would 
not interfere . ' 

The third phase is’ .marked by the development in tine con- 
cept of over-all town planning’ which found expression in the 

A' 

opinion of Justice Douglas in Berman V. Parker:" 



Eadacheck v. sSebasli an (1915 

Euclid v. Amber Bealty Go., ( 

G-arl’b r.' Fox ' (19271 274~U.S. i 

2a hn v. Board of Public Works 
Ned tow V-. Cambridge ( 192?) g":'/. 
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. ibe concept of public welfare is broad 

^ rx ■ ir y luslve. The values it represents ■ - 

spiritual as well as physical, aes- 

the rrw^ ^! a J, as . monetary! it i s within 
ff2+ P +h f tb ? Ie « lslatu re to determine 
that the community should be beautiful as 

f", 1 as healthy, spacious as well as clean 
well-balanced as well as carefully : patrolled. 9 

And, for that purpose, the learned Judge held that, if the 

opinion of the exp arts • cor . . 

‘ x “ constituting a Planning Commission 

WaS tbat_tbe whole area ■ be 'redesigned sc as to eliminate 

the causes of blight, it was not for the Court to adjudge 

each particular instance of the exercise of power. 

■ It may be added that the impugned legislation in 

the instant case (District of Columbia Redevelopment 4ot, 

1945) provided for the creation of a Planning. Commission’ 

to prepare and implement a comprehensive plan for land. 

use in that district. The respondents bad successfully 

assailed its validity in the lower court on the ground' *at 

their property was net a danger to public health and hence 

not amendable to the exercise of Police Power. The denial 

Of the court to look into the validity of actions taken i„ 

individual oases under an integrated plan rtheut referring 

tc the whole plan vindicated the roiepfi Iffy 

u propriety of the planning 

approach to zoning problem. 

... f off ». fo f f 0-. ; y - :'f . ■(■ f.f : v. fy f,..?f Sf 1 of* f ; f 0. f. 0-f .. , ' ■ :f. 

■ ■ ' ' ... . . II f§f off: fff : ; f O 

... Prior to the adoption of -the 'Constitution of 
India, regulation of land use in~urban areasfy coning. 

techniques was almost norvpy-i^f^' 

o — yy- • existent m this country. 

y • Id. at 32 " 


Control oof building operations was 'left in' the .hand of local; 
authorities for the purpose,. ef ensuring ' sani tary conditions of 
life. .In exercise of those powers they might prescribe condi- 
tions relating' to the size of front, side and back yards,' per- 
centage of covered area, height. of toe ; proposed .building .and 
the material * to be used for construction, ■ lbe ; Guntrel"'v;as ex- 
ercisable only in respect of future building operations and that 

too in respect of individual buildings. No. general control of 

' in' 

land use was envisaged or expected,- 

■ . ' The growth of urban population after the f irst World 
War -together with rapid, industrialisation created now problems. 
Legislative enactments like the U.P. Town Improvement Act, 1?1f, 
were aimed at nroviding for - improvement of the town by eradica- 
tion' of habitation unfit for human dwellings . But as yet 
nothing in the line c-f zoning techniques was consciously resor- 
ted to. This happened only after the advent 'of the.' couetitu- 
ticn. The first comprehensive s tat omonv of the oo.jectivts - u 
that respect was made in the Second livs fear Plan to th e 
fc Hewing effect: 

- If planned urban development is to. be undertaken 
and the lines a-Urg which va.ri.cuo urban cr^ p- tt.n- 
tially urban cor-. 1. os r .- r t> develop over the course 
of the next ten or fift'-cn years, 'there is need 
for a clear concept: n of ft pattern f oo-notrp c 
develcpira -1 t and rv cialJ.y ■ i mHist.ri - • J so fi m 
which is to In follnv 1 In K- terming H • dis- 
tribution, location and size of vuri us indus- 
trial and other und e ^takings . * -v~ Tb aim must 
ultimately be to >. vcive _ bale need urb-n-rurai 
regions which would pre-vice s tab le one di verse 

10. See Bees. 'fVgTTSfi cf the U.P. Municipalities Act, 19" 6 
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■ 'employment and through the provision of the 
necessary economic and social over heads, achieve 
■development, -at reasonable social and economic •rosts.. 
To achieve this objective, action has to be taken%. 
in each State along five principle cl irectrons ;. g 
1. Each State should have a. phased programme for 
■ 'the survey and preparation of master plans for all 
important towns. These should provide fo r integra - 
tion of land use . and "zoning principles in each, 
town or area with a view to obtaining the. maximum 
amount of efficiency and economy in working and 
living conditions.... 

...It is recommended... that town and country planning 
legislation should ..be enacted in all States and 
the necessary machinery for its implementation 
should be set up. 11; 

It must be noted that the foregoing statement mentions 
zoning only as a subsidiary of, town planning for the pur- 
pose, of segregating incompatible lard use; Even as such 
the task was. left to the States which enjoy the power to ... 
legislate in respect of, 1, and , local authorities- and - so eial 
and economic planning. In this context, we may briefly - 
analyse the legislation in respect of' planned ur-ban. develop** 
ment of the State of Uttar Pradesh- as a prototype of such. 
State legislations with a view to delineate the; zoning 
concepts found there ■ in . 

In 1958, the State of Uttar Pradesh put on its 
statute book a skeleton legislation "The II. P. (Regulation 
of Buildings Operations) Act." It is a small enactment 
of 19 sections creating the barest framework for planned 
town development. The. Act deals both. with constriction 


11. Second Five Year Plan, p. ‘569 (Publication - Division,' 
Government *cf India, 1956) 
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of buildings on individual plots as well as with relaying of 
any area as a;- site for a colony or- towns hips, and its de'"oloy -■ 
ment by individuals or groups.' .-Seine regulations and direc tiers 
have also been, made by the; State Government in exercise d'f tin: 


powers .-conferred upon it' by the A ex. 


>v he lie-v t ; i ‘joe o uti'uO .uC v e i nvoenx is 
* - 


L U J-.IIJ- utld 


particular area requires to be regulated under the Act with 
view to the prevention of bad laying out of land, haphazard 
erection of buildings or growth of sub-standard colonies or 
with a view to the development and expansion of that area 
according to proper planning: it may declare ‘such area to a 
a. regulated area by a notification published i.r .the Official 
Gazette in accordance with the terms; of Section 3 of the Ac 
Consequent upon such notification the State Government 1 b e 
create a Controlling Authority consisting of a Chairman who 
should be- a civil servant not below the rank of a Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate and other - nominated members ’not exoe 


nine including* the- beads of the lee 


tb Grilles whore- sue 


area is situated. 

» 

1’he Controlling Authority and the State' Government have 
"been empowered to issue general directions by notification 
in the Official; Gazette in respect of a large. -number of matters 
including dev'e lepm.ent of a site inv.o a township or, -colony,’. * 
division of a site into plots, erection of buildings -on such 
plots,, use., design and number of such buildings, the amenities 
to be provided in such’ buildings, and use' of land for purposes 



other than the erection of buildings. Any development in. 
the regulated area,' -which expression also covers building 
operations, can only be made with the permission of the 
Prescribed Author ity ■ created- for this purpose. In grant-, 
ing such permission the Prescribed Authority must be satis- 
fied that the proposed development and use of the land is 
in accordance with the standards .laid down in the directions, ' 
and the proposals and standards of the Master .'Plan of the 
regulated area, approved by the Controlling Authority. Any : 
construction made without such permission or in contravention 
of any' conditions attached' thereto may be demolished and the 



ten thousand rupees 


the State Government issued, some direction : perta ining to 


Zoning in I960. These directions prescribe that at le 


uch by Controlling Authorityh with the 


approved as 


prior sanction of the State Government 'defining the boun 


daries, character of land-use 


main existing and proposed communication lines and major 


of Aiie-rica 


oning according to a.Maste 


advantages on classical' soriing techniques in- providing an 
integrated 'picture of future development of the city and 


the requisite flexibility and adaptability for that 
purpose that the classical techniques lack. But for that 
purpose it is essential that- planning should be made a pre - 
cd’itdi tdon of intensive building development , and it must be 
further ensured that the plan is made, after honest and intensive 
collection of statistical data on the basis of predictions 
reasonably related to tbs data so collected, and should not be 
drawn from doctrinaire principles or slogans. 

Besides this, it is necessary to create an identity of 
purpose between the affected interests and the proposals of 
the Master Plan- to ensure smooth., running of the development in 
accordance with the -plan. This re Quires .participation cl such 
interests in the creation of a plan. But: this aspect has been 
thoroughly neglected by the said legislation. In the absence . 
of such a provision it is 'even doubtful whether the legislation 
co-ul'd survive an attack on its validity on ground of infringe- 
ment of Article 19(1) (f) of the Constitution. There is nc 
participation a t ; all, no opportunities lor representation arc- 
provided ' to the affected int>:-re,?t. Perhaps, the basin feasor 
for this is that devel jpment is eorcci’ > d to be cor fined to 
areas where land bar --l"' -- 7/ been senutro' 1 by the State, but 
this restriction e overly debilitates the legdsle fieri . So 
confined, -,it would ft 1.1 t< -a r* r rr or- c of plar.r 1 urt 1 

development except, in tht. ec rnpara lively small number 3? area: 
where the State c - ns all the land, and in respect of vhi.cl 




, . .. • 

it- would seem unnecessary since -the State in its capacity 

as the owner may well have a chi-eved ;jfche- same results by, 
contractual mean s. The legislation was obviously necessary 
to. arm it' with such rowers to control building development 


of areas of which it has no proprietary right, but in respect 
of wbi'Oh it is doubtful whether the legislation would be 
constitutionally valid in the light of the observations 
of the' Supreme Court- in -feneklal C ho t talal v . Makwana . 


There, a unanimous court speaking through the Justice 
Vaidalingam had upheld the validity of town planning law 



■State of Bomba; 


from the beginning to the end of the 


garding the formalities to be gone through, , by the 
local authority, by the State Government and by other- 


authorities concerned; in the matter of preparing and 


very wide publicity is given by the authorities 
concerned, in the matter of -making known, its, prop’o 


sals to the public and to the owners of land, who. are 


ought to be affected-:. by the Scheme. Provisions have 


been made for., filing _ of objections and suggestions and 


the authorities being. bound to take into consideration 
those objections and suggestions ... i therefore, having 
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we are satisfied that the .Act imposes only reasonable 

restrictions » . * (1.1. n, , 1967 s.C. 1373).’ 

In the light of these ■ pronouncements of the highest 
court of the land i c is obvious that the legislation which 
imposes restrictions on user of property with reference to 
a. Master Plan in the preparation of which no participation 
is afforded to affected interest can hardly he sustained. 

The framers of the enactment appears to have not been sure 
of their commitment to development by planning, and right- 
~^ r s< - ! because planning is a costly exercise that need 

only be undertaken in cases where it is necessary. It is not 
every development that requires planning. It is only where 
intensive .development is expected in future, like new or 
existing industrial towns,- state capitals and the like, that, 
proper planning is required to accommodate present changes to 
possible future trends. Moreover, State resources in our 
country are limited s-o that it is not possible to take up 
planned development throughout the country in the same breath. 
A phased approach is dictated by circumstances that cannot be 
altered, overnight, so that planned development is only possible 
where it .is absolutely -essential. 

In the light of tb fori g< ing 1 h ft 11 owing eugge sti<: m 
are formulated in respect cf leg! alatiom. '.-hi oh may he under- 
taken in regard to Zoning: 
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i) A distinction may be, made between areas that 
need planned development and areas that only 
require a regulation of development to ensure 
sanitary conditions of existence-, for this 
purpose a distinction can be easily made on 
the basis of population. Town s' with a popu- 
lation nf more than one -lakh may be- picked 
up for planned development. New township 
should be based on planned development. 

.ii) Zoning in areas taken 'up for planned deve- 
lopment may be made a part of such develop- 
ment, and -the techniques adopted may be such 
as to subserve the planned development of the 
area. . . 

iii) Where; planned development is required, pro- 
vision may be made for providing opportunities 
to affected interests in the area sought to 
be planned to participate in the ‘formula ti on 
of the plan; and for this purpose the planning 
authorities be required to give wide rublicity 
to the plan proposals and to consider the- re- 
presentations- made in this behalf. Reasons be 
given in respect of decisions reached. 



iv) The planning aut tori ties may be expert bodies 
rather than executive officers of the 
Government. 

v) Provision may be made for a periodic revision 
of such plans to ensure their conformity with 
c hanging situations as well as technological 
advancements. 
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TEE NATIONAL WATER SUPPLY AND 
SANITATION FhQGRAfefolE 

by 

S . Radhakri shuar 

(Taper prepared for the Second Short Tern Training 
Course for Municipal Executives April- June , 1968) 


The National Water Supply & Sanitation Programme 

by 

SV Rudhakrishnan ' 

Assistant Director General of Health Services (FEiC) 
Ministry of health & Family Planning , ' : ' 

i,; ; , Government of India 


The happiness and all powers of a nation depend upon 
the health of its people •which is essen tial for its economic 
progress. : Good health, not only reduces the economic burden 
of man but also creates an environment in which constructive 
effort could be applied to the production of goods and 
provision of services,. Prevention of disease and preserva- 
tion of health as well as economic development depend to a 
large extent upon the environ® nt in which people are born, 
grow, study , work pid r ecreate . Safe and adequate water should 
be '.available to the community and l ip -waste products should 
he -‘collected and disposed of .satisfactorily. 

Brought, in 1966 resulted not' only a drastic cut in 
the .Industrial and economic-activity . of Bombay because of the 
water shortage, but also caused soil oas consideration i or the 
evacuation of a large s-ognent, of population. Infectious 
hepatitis epidemic in .; 955.-56 ir, Delhi rr.de a rude awakening 
in the minds, of the jsoopte to the importance of safe water 
supply. : Cholera is present, in erdenio. lorn in many parts 
of India, filaria is hyper-, endemic in some areas and uuinea- 
worn infestation,, is prevalent, in certain districts. Typhoid 

.'Vug v ... , ; “ - ’ :,/■ l,v : lV' 1. ; 1V'.,V. V'. ■■■■ vg plvvf-V-VVvV V .V V'. ; V , ./ ;■ .' vu- v.t 
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death rate is still high - 71 per million population even 
in 1963 while in U.K. it has been reduced to one, m 1954, 
and in U.S.A. only 0.32, as early as 1945. '.Infant mortality, 
of 77.6 per thousand live births isone of the : highest among 
big countries. Every year twenty lakh deaths and one c rore 
cases occur due to gastro- intestinal diseases. 

If all factors such as freedom from water and filth borne 


diseases, saving in earning and; medical bill to the individual, 
municipality and Governments, the encouragement and impetus that 
an adequate and safe water supply and proper sanitation gives 
to the industries, reduction in the rate of fire insurance 



and in the expenditure of anti— mosquito measures, conservancy, 



transport aid disposal of human excreta, reduction in the . 
mortality and morbidity rates, improvement of civic amenities 
aid promotion of tourist traffic e : tc. are assessed in the 
correct perspective it would be far greater in the per 
capita saving when these facilities are provided than other- 


nd sanitation facilities are to he 


provided to the entire country, necessary finance has to be 
raised, a vast organisation both at the centre and at the. 
state and local governments is necessary; trained, experienced 


and capable staff is essential; necessary materials and 
equipment have to be manufactured; schemes have to be 
conceived, planned, investigated, executed and .maintained. 


and operated properly.. Above all, the users participation 
is, essential. The National Water Supply & Sanitation Fro- 
^ramme has been initiated in the Union Ministry of Health ' 
in ,1954 to c arry out this onerous responsibility. 

The problem of providing water supply and sanitation 
to the urban and rural population of India was not fully 
realised prior to independence. In 1944, however, the 
Health Survey and Development Committee spotlighted the 
problem. The Environmental. Hygiene Committee in, 1949 
offered some concrete suggestions for five, year plans for 
water supply and sanitation but only in the latter half of 
the first plan a scheme was . included in the National Deve- 
lopment Programme. A panel of the Building. Project team 
of the Planning Commission in 19.61 studied the W^ter Supply 
and Sanitation Problem of the country and assessed the 
requirement . In 1959, .a team of United Stat.qs engineering 
experts ani in 1960 the National, Watep, Supply and Sanita- 
tion Committee set up in the Ministry. ,of Health reviewed 
the position. 

■ :. ■ ' : ; ■ . • ■ ; • ■ • ' ■ " i i 

About 30 % of the towns, mostly the, bigger ones, had 
water supply but only 4 % had sewerage. Even in those towns, 

i ■ ' 

large areas were not served with these facilities. The 
quantity and even the quality of water supply and the 
collection, treatment aid disposal of sewage were inadequate 
and far from satisfactory. It was estimated that in order to 
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cover the 1961 population, a sum of the order of Rs. 1,000 
erores w as required for urban, water supply and sewerage 
and Rs. 600 erores for piped water supply and Rs. 120 erores 
for simple wells in the rural areas. 

The task of providing satisfactory water supply and 
sanitation to the entire nation is enormous. The vastness 
of the area, the large number of villages and the hydro- 
geological features of the country and the difficulties 
involved in the technical, administrative rnd financial 
procedures and operation of the huge numberof Installation 
made the problem very difficult. There are 2690 towns with 
a total population of 7.9 erores according to 1961 census. 
Out of this about 44% live in 107 towns and cities with more 
than one lakh population, about 1.1% live in 266 small towns 
with oopulation- less than 5000 and 24%' in, 1927 .towns with 
less than 20,000. On the rural phase 36 crore people live 
in 5,56,000 villages; 71% in medium villages of 500 to 
2000 population. 



The strain on urban water supply has increased enor- 
mously in recent years due to urbanisation, industrialisa- 
tion, over-crowding especially in large cities and influx 
of labour from rural areas. Indefinite postponement by 
municipalities and Governments of much needed augmentation 
schemes as well as improper maintenance have added to the 
problem. Provision of sewerage facilities lag far behind 
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4 thy environment 


faulty 1 $6 


conducts 


design and construction of works. Manuals on various aspects 
of Public Health Engineering are being published. It also 
keeps liaison with national and international organisations 
and. agencies in this field* Developing public relations 
and promoting public support to the programme as well as 
■ provision of technical expertise in this sphere to' other 
departments and to even private agencies is part of its 
function. . In short, it is engaged in the establishment of 
Public Health Engineering on sound footing in this country. 

Public Health Engineering programmes are initiated 
by; the CPHEO as and when the need is’ felt. The probable 
amounts available under the various plans and in the differ- 
ent financial years ae intimated to the States and their plan 
proposals invited. Proposals for urban water supply and 
sewerage schemes and those for metropolitan cities and 
special projects as well as the requirement for rural 
piped water supply schemes and well construction programme 
are received. . The State Government representatives are 
.invited to Delhi and the proposals of each State are dis- 
cussed in the Health Ministry, Ministry oi’ Finance, Planning 
Commission and Directorate General * of Health Services are 
also, represented in the Working Groups. The allocations 
recommended by this group is consolidated and adjusted 
in the Planning Commission. The State Governments are 
then asked their acceptance. The allocations a~e revised 



according to the final plan allocation or yearly provision. 

Originally , the allocated amounts were adjusted in 
the State funds at the end of the fiscal year based' on the 
expenditiire incurred by them . Each State Government has 
different procedure. In some States* the funds have to be 
deposited by the Municipalities-' with' State Public Health 
Engineering Departments as a prerequisite for the works 
being taken up for execution*' ' This caused some delay. Now 
the State Governments can draw three-fourths of the ailotte 
amount in nine equal instalments in the first nine months 1 
of the year; the balance being adjusted at the: end- of the 
year. . 1 ‘ * 

The State Governments forward the Water-Supply and 
Sanitation Schemes prepared by their Public Health Engin- 
eering Departments to the Union Health Ministry for scrutin 
and approval under the National Water 'Supply Sanitation 
Programme. Urban Water Supply & Sewerage schemes approved 
by the Central Government are entitled 1 f dr 100% of the 
cost as loan which has to be repaid together with interest 
in twenty five annual Instalment. Water Supply Schemes ' 
costing upto ten lakhs* nay' be sanctioned in* the States 

* - : t - 

without reference to the ' Centre . : All; the sewerage schemes 
whose effluents would be utilised for agricultural- purposes 
are entitled for 12|% of the cost' from the Centre as subs id 
and a watching grant from the State - Government s , the 
balance being given by the Centre as loan. 
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Rural schemes are given 50% of the cost as subsidy 
from the Centre and tile other 50% is being financed by 
the State Government. * with an element of the' cost shared' 
by the beneficiaries, the users share was" stipposed' to be 
in the form of labour and locally available material. 

The idea is to make the user have a sense of personal 
participation in the scheme sd that he may take an' active 
interest in its proper operation and maintenance'. The ' 
States' share vary from 25 to 50% of the cost defending 
upon their policy and the financial position of the villages 

The programme is being executed in the various units 
- village, Panchayat Development Blocks, Municipalities 
and Corporations < The State Government execute the schemes* 
through their Public Health .Engineering Departments and 
on completion hand them over to the local bodies or 
Panchayats in the case of rural schemes, who operate" and 
maintain them. The progress of execution of the scheme 
is watched at the Centre through' the quarterly 'Pirb'g resS 
Reports on the execution of the schemes forwarded by the 
State Governments. 

The CPKEO has at present sixteen technical posts and 
a small administrative section. Most of the States now 
have Public Health Engineering Departments. While the"' 
CPKEO in the Ministry of Health is core erne d with the 
L.S.G. Department works, the State Public Health 
Department s are under different administrative depart- 
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men't's y s ome.upder. Health, other under L.S.G. or KVv.D. 

Some States Laye separate I'.E.fil.' Departments vbi,l? in some 
others 1 " it >i§. & .wing of the F.¥.D. or Irrigation qr other 
Shgineerixig Depart ments. In Rajasthan ', ' Gujarat . and 
Maharashtra- the Chief Public Health Engineer -als o , functions 
as Additional Secretary or Joint Secretary to the State 
CrbvdrnHent; -fl^e rural programme is executed in different 


States' 1 by dif ferent., agencies , l-yE'.E.D. , L.S.G.E.D. 




Revenue Department , Agriculture Department y Irrigation 
Department Community Development Department , hupal Develop- 
ment Department., Industries Department, Tribal- be If are 
Department, Electricity Department , Highway Department ar.d 
sO' ; ohV'' r Even in the Union Government the rural programme 
v hKs ^eehi^iadsainistered until recently ; by the Planning Commis- 
sihny ’C'tD. .Ministry, Social Welfare' Ministry jin addition to 
the Health Ministry, Rural piped water supply .is , however , 
nob under the Health Ministry and well construe ti on programme 
in' the Community Development Ministry.’. ' All- the. public 
health- engineering works should legitimately be brought 
' under : the- F-.E.E., .Department ^ , : £StH)lishmeht of, separate ■ 
l-.-H-JE . ' Department s in the Cent re a,iid States .and, bringing all 
the T.EL-S. works into the Department' ; ia ■■di£j;iOd,lt /i but within 
a . short time there is substantial progress, ‘"4't is hoped 
that in, yi -,fpw years the position wi ll be much more satis fac- 


t ory 
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A large army of public health engineering personnel 
is required to' construct and maintain the vast number of 
water supply and sewerage installations. • Engineers ^ En- 
gineering ' Assistants f Supervisors, Water' & Sewage Treatment 
ilan Operators, Pipeline .ten, filtdr 'mechanics , plant '' " : 

attendants, Sanitary Chemists , l Biologists , Bacteriologists, ’ 
Laboratory technicians, 'geologists, well drillers, Cfrbuhd i,r 
water development crew and other technical personnel are " 
essential for the programme. Proper training programme " " 
is necessary if we want the above mentioned technicians 
as those who are already trained are very very few in • ' 
number.' : - ; ' ■ .• i • -A ; . Ae • : : 

Post Graduate course in -F.iiV Engineering was started 
in the All India Institute of Hygiene ahd Public Health in" 
1948. Now there are some eight i institutions which prdvide 
this course. The present capacity for training in thes'e • : • 
institutions is seventy per annum. ' About ' '500 'Engineers ’have 
been trained so far. Foreign fellbwships ; frcr W.E.O., 1 ‘ ' 

Colombo Plan etc* were' avarled : of ' to get ' post-giaduate ' ' : a 

degree in I-.ll. Engineering from abroad. Now' tlie'se are ' ' 
mostly travel fellowships awarded to deserving engineers 
who already' possess post-graduate degree in ' P. 11.' Engine-' ' 
ering. Short term' course of three ' monthis"’ ' duration 'was ' ' 
started in All India Ins titute' ; of hygiene' & Public health " 
and graduate engineers were ' trained in’ P.H.'E*. 1 in' "the ‘ first ' 


are extended in three 
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f ew batches. Such condensed courses 


othdr' institutions and these are meant to train subordinate 
engineers. Water -Works Supervisors courses are •being':. con- 
ducted -toy the CiHEO .in collaboration with ...the Central Public 
Health Engineering Research Institute at various local 
centres. The next course will he held in September, 1967; .■ f. 
in Bhopal. ■ One course was conducted to train Sanitary , 
Inspectors in rural water supply and sanitation. Courses, ;• 
for Sewage Works .Supervisors and Sanitary Chemists will be, . 
taken up soon. Starting of refresher courses for FUblic 
Health Engineers is also being considered. One course to 
train subordinate engineering personnel was conducted by 
the State Government of Orissa with W.E. 0. assistance. pilot 
rural water supply and sanitation projects implemented -with, o 
WHO/UNICEF help also provides for the training of field . • • 


workers. 



In order to encourage training,. Union Ministry’ of . Health 
and Family'. Planning ; is giving stipends to inservipe pandi- ?y • 

.’ dat&s sponsored t ; o the various courses by the' State Govern-;, 
ments.' The stipends are in. addition to their pay. 5 The, 

Mini a-fry also meet- the cost oh study? tours, bocks, notes 
etc. for the courses. The Union Education Ministry: also 
' offers scholarships to students taking up post-graduate 
courses in Public, Health Engineering. ■ With all the. 1 
inducement y encouragement and effort the’ response from, ; ■ ; 

the users is not as much 1 as it should be.’ But with the- • . 
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’realisation of the importance of Public- Health Engineering , 
the position is becoming brighter and brighter, 

■ Under the National Water Supply & Sanitation . Programme 
a nominal provision of Rs. 6 crores each was made^.f or the ' 
uitbaii and, rural schemes in the First Plan to be spent 
during the remaining eighteen months of the plan. The 
provision for the urban phase was, however, increased later 
oh to Rs. 12.72 crores. 272 urban water supply and sewerage 
schemes estimated to cost Its . 50 crores and 135 rural water 
supply and sanitation schemes with a total estimated cost 
of Rs. 14 crores were approved during the First Plan but 
' the expenditure incurred was Rs. 8.15 crores and Rs. 5,. 52 
■crores only on the urban find rural schemes respectively. 

In- the • first three Plans under this'- Programme a sum of 
Rs, 160 crores was provided for the urban schemes . Payment 
amounted to Rs. liO crores but the execution of works would 
be about Rs. 130 crores. Against a provision of Rs. 51 crores 
for the rural schemes in the three plans under this programme, 
financial adjustment came to Rs. 33 crores only. All the 
rural schemes executed under various programmes, however, 

• would come to about Rs. 100 crores. 

It .may be noteworthy point that the entries provision, 

• though very meagre, was not expensed fully. This is due 
to various causes. Central loans are sanctioned only to 
the State Governments whose responsibility it .is to 


r e allot ■■.the 1 pan s, among tjpe : Municipal! ^is s and their payment 
to the . Centre. Loans are given to. .tjhcvse Municipalities 
whose financial poaiMpn : is sound. According t° the. ■ 

State policy which varies from State to. .State, some porr , . 
tions of the.se loans ace. to. he treated as grants.. The ' . . : , 
very idea of subsidy has an inhibiting tendency as the 
schedule of . programme has to he adjusted, more aeeordimgj \,-k 
to the donors Convenience.. than, that of the users. : • 
During the first three plan periods’ .■about water 
supply and 200 sewerage schemes estimated to’ cost Rs. 1.85 
crores for the urban areas and about 210.0 rural water 
supply schemes totalling to -a, /.cost of Rs. 46 ‘crores were 
approved under the National 'Water Supply. & Sanitation 
Programme,. ' Roughly l: 34% : of the urhn population has adequate 
and 26% part laT water -Supply .services.. It leaves about 
40% of the population which have no protected, water supply. 
About 76%. of the population, however, have no sewerage 
facilities. On the rural side majority, pi' the easy areas 
have- been provided with protected water . supply . aid the 
remaining; is proposed to . be covered in the Fourth Plan. The 
scarcity and difficult £.reas still... remain to be recovered. 

* o''.- ■ _ . : . . ’ 

About' 30% of the rural, population have inadequate service 
and about 25% have not been provided with .potable, water 
supply . . , • •'- • . . , . . t 

, According to the latest information .available 42,0 


lakhs of rural and 8.20 lakhs of- urban population, are at the 
risk of contacting filaria. • 52 towns are considered hyper- 
endemic for filar fa- Cholera is prevalent in endemic form 
in 48 districts where in live about .180, lakhs urban, and 
900 lakhs- rural population and 50% of them, run the, risk. 
Guinea worm inf estation is prevalent in 42 districts and 
90 lakhs population are at risk. These diseases can be. 
controlled by providing .adequate and safe water supply and 
satisfactory sanitation. 

As you all are aware t he fourth Plan proposals are yel 
to be finalised,, a tentative, provision, of Rs . 373 crores 
has been made in the plan for rural and. urban water supply 
and sanitation. : A sum of Rs. 223 crores has. been indicated 
for urban water supply and sewerage. This includes about 
Rs. 33 crores for cholera and filaria areas. The share 
ioi the rural, piped water supply and sanitation is Rs.105 
crores and Rs . 45 crores for simple well construction. 

The amounts have to be distributed among 17~ States and 
11 Union Territories apd specific amounts earmarked for 
metropolitan cities, special projects and cholera, filaria 
and guinea worm. infected areas, 

The annual plan outlay for the current fiscal year has 
been finalised recently. Prevision for water supply and 
sanitation is Rs. 36.96 crores. This is 2.76 crores more 
than the provision made, fop last year; yet the allocation 
is far far below the requirement . 


y J? 






water Supply and collection and disposal of waste 
water should he taken as the twin services necessary for a 
community.. These should he taken and a joint venture and 
operated and managed cn business lines so ; as to make them 
at least self paying. Many of the handicaps from which 
these services are suffering in the local bodies can be re- 
moved if an autonomous body is made responsible for this 
work. Such bodies would also increase the efficiency of 
operation and maintenance of water supply and sanitary ins- 
tallations. The Central f State and Local Self Governments 
are trying to solve the problem of providing the services 
to the nation. But the amount involved in huge and so it will 
take a number of years if not a. few. acre plans to reach a 
satisfactory level. The Boards if empowered' and equipped 
to raise capital from open .market can speed up' the pace. 
Assistance from International bodies .such as the World Bank, 
International Development Agency would be forthcoming if the 



Boards are run cn sound business basis. In fact a' beginning 
is air e ady m ad e . Sue h Boards are. ,. e s t qfel i s be u hi Ban g al 01 e 
and one or two other places. A large number of- subh Boards 
should be formed ail over the country 1 . • • 

Traditional materials used with ; Water Supply and 
Sewerage are in short supply . .New. materrals are coming .in *. 
the market. Steel pipes , 11..C.C..., . A.C. and' prestressed 
concrete pipes and plastic pipes are being used more and more 
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Lead used 'for jointing C .1. • pipes- is to .-be imported. It 
is in short supply throughout the world. Other jointing 
materials are being tried. Specials, valves, pumps and 
other machinery, chlorinators , water meters .etc. are not 
produced in the country in sufficient’ quantity. Their 
quality is also yet to be established. Coordination of 
production, supply and utilisation of these items is nec- 
ess ary from the National point of view. 

Research both fundamental and applied is essential 
for every industry " to explore and discover new methods. 

The population is increasing so also the . numbe r and types 
of industries. Water resources required are becoming more 
and more costly and difficult as the sources are either used 
up or polluted. ' Modern industries produce varieties of 
items of goods and throw out more kinds of pollutants. 
Research is, therefore, necessary in the Water Supply & 
Sanitation field to catch up with the. industrial advance- 
ment . Research iii the new materials used in the Water 
Supply & Sanitation Projects as well as. in the processes 
such as demineralisation,' desalinisation, defluoridation, 
water softening, iron and manganese : removal and treatment 
of sewage and industrial treatment is to be intensified. 

In other countries' research-- is. undertaken, in. the Universi- 
ties, private industries and- by the. State, and Federal 
agencies also. Industries which produce materials and 
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equipment do research on the "methods of operation and use 
of the materials .and v e qu i pme a t : t Me y pr c du c e . Re s e arc h i n 
manufacturing and cpj^b ruction techniques should he broad 
based so as to make the research workers and field workers 
work in close cooperation so that maximum benefit could be 
obtained of the research- in -its' utilisation in the field. 

In our country research at every stage is yet to develop to 
full scale. Central Public Health Engineering Research Ins- 
titute established in the C-S.I.R. & i'.'C.M.it. in the Ministry 
of Health & Family- Planning are tarrying out research on 
some of the Public Health Engineering problems. The Union 
Minister for Health &. Family.” Planning is the Chairman of the 
Coordination Committee <f the O.S.I.E. with regard to iublic 
Health & Medical subjects. The Indian Standard Institution 
is engaged in standardising materials , 1 equipment type 
designs and methods of application especially with regard 
to the quality. CIHEO is 'collaborating with the ins tituticr 
in so far as Public Health Engineering is concerned. 

As the demand for water for agriculture, industry, 
drinking purposes etc, is increasing the resources are 
actually dwindling. Water resources 'planning , 'conservation, 
and protection of sources and replenshing it involves the 
coordination and cooperation of many 'departne nt s s ucli as 
Health, Irrigation,- Food,, Agriculture, Geological Survey. 
Industries, Public Works, Transport etc. It also requires 
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greater coordination between technocrats and administrators 
and politicians too. 

With the development of industry, the pollutants are 
also increasing in number, variety and quantity. The cost 
of exploiting the source and treating it is very much on 
the increase. ..The problem of treatment; becomes so acute 
that in some cases it is almost impossible to treat the 
water. Conservation of water resources and water pollution 
control is another felt need. ' An -enactment bill is being 
submitted to the Parliament. As soon as it is passed the 
State Governments would also make : suitable amendments ih 
their existing laws or initiate separate enactments. But 
the pollution, control programme s hou Id be started in all ' 
States without any loss of time or it is too late. 

Water aid sewerage systems are expensive to build and 
maintain. The number of plants which will be built and 
maintained will be ecllosal. Efficient design and con- 
struction of the system can easily be negated by inefficient 
operation, maintenance aid management . . Satisfactory quality 
in the operation can be achieved by a combination of 
technically sound and economic design and proper mainten^ ■ • • 
ance but nothing can substitute good and efficient manage- 
ment . . : ! 

One important aspect which is lacking very much is • 

, Water supply andsewerage enterprises 


public relations 



require the acceptance, participation an <3 support of the 
community at all stages. It should be associated at all 
levels where important policy is to be evolved. Even if 
the community fuily realised the need for the services it 
does not always appreciate the importance of the services 
to the health and economic development. There is a general 
feeling on the part of the user not to pay for these services 
which is the responsibility of the Municipal or State Governments, 
without any charge.. Even among the educated class there 
is a reluctance to pay for these services. Effective public 
relations is essential to make the consumer accept the idea 
that the facilities of water supply and sewerage are to he 
paid for just like other services, such as electricity, 
gas etc., 

A country's progress is reflected not so much on its 
. per capita income as the character of the civic amenities 
enjoyed by its people. Water Supply and Sanitation facili- 
ties are the main factors in environmental hygiene which 
is the basic pre-requisite for civilised being... Protected 
and adequate water supply and hygiene,, disposal of waste 
play a large part in raising the standind of living. In 
fact these are fundamental necessities of life.. Industrial 
and agricultural development should of course receive the 
importance. The material benefit of man will be no doubt 
advanced by these but his environmental sanitation including 
town & country planning,, housing, water supply and sanitation 
should be improved for an integrated improvement of man. 
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I* Introduction ■ - - ' ; ... 

Oi all the innovations of modern times the motor-car... 
has had the greatest impact/ oh- our lives* Motorised- 
transportation has brought about- growth and propser.ity to our 
cities. In fact the- concentration of people and resources in 
our urban areas would have been impossible without the mobility . 
and supply -lines afforded by transportation. At the- same 
time it has also created chaos,- noise and danger in our .cities. 

It has altered out way of living -by making us restless and perhaps 
nervous. While its benefits are. many,- the problems it has. 
brought to our cities are numerous.- Paradoxically,. ..our larger 
cities have now grown to the point where they threaten to . 

strangle the transportation system itself that made their 
growth possible.- 

Improving ’and restructuring our cities to meet the. . 
demands of the motor-car and at the seme, time to restore and 
conserve the quiet tranquility which made our- early towns so 
livable, is perhaps the greatest single challenge confronting 
our civic leaders and planners today. . 

It is- important- : to bear in mind that the primary purpose 
of any traffic and transportation system in' an urban area should 
be to improve the economic and physical conditions and the 
environment in which w e .live.- Human values and the well-being of 
the community are more important than purely engineering 
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accomplishments; nevertheless, the. two must go hand m hand, 

II. Statement of the Problem 

The present crisis in transportation in our major citio-s 
is largely the result of growing cone entratiop ..of population and 
.economic activity in them. Nearly 3'f of the .total population 
of the country or about -20$ of the urban population lives in 
..four largest cities :of • Calcutta, Bombay, Delhi and Madras. 

Traffic -jams on the. roads during the peak hour rush 
connected with journey— to —work, delays and traffic accidents are 
the most, critical problems faced by major. cities in. India coday-. 
The. root cause of. traffic congestion is that much of 
inherited pre-motor age road net-work in our cities. with 
irregular alignments, narrow widths and frequent intersections 
■ has become obsolete- in d.esign and inadequate in c apacity to 
satisfactorily cater to the demand placed o-n them by the nature 
and. volume of present day traffic. Parking of -vehicles and load*. 

. ing and .unloading operations along the road kerbs prevalent in 
our cities, usurp, valuable road space, much needed for the 
movement of the traffic.. Moreover, either because of .t/he 
inadequate capacity of .the foot paths along the roads, or becaus, 
of the encroachment uoon them by hawkers etc., or the non-pro vis: 
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the congestion and- chaos -bn the roads,. .particularly in the 
central area of the’ city* Consequently, ..mass transportation 
vehicles are .restricted- from performing their -assignments-.;, 
satisfactorily; V Another important aspect of traffic con- 
ditions on the" city roads is the, inadequate enforcement of 
1 control and •■regulations.’/ in traffic operations,. 

The traffic ’congestion on the roads causes delays in' 
transporting passengers and'rgcods , increasing wear and t-ear on 
vehicles, .and fuel consumption. It is also largely responsible 
for increase. . o.f...a ccidents and- therefore, greater expenditure for 
police supervision and- -other administrative services rendered, , 

It has been estimated that : in larger cities of India more 
than. 50 % of the total daily passenger trips are performed during 
the peak hours of the: day,-. Such acute 'peak’ conditions are 
caused by the improper location of residential areas in -relation 
to larger employment centres. . Such a pattern coupled with the 
rapid growth of suburban areas with increased distances between 
work -places and homes, -has. brought about : the rush of commuter 
traffic twice daily in the central area, .of the city. Improperly 
sited residential areas give. -rise .to very little off-peak, 
travel and the peak loal public transit vehicles return prac- 
tically empty imposing' additional burden on the .economy. 
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Despite the awareness of the traffic and transportation 
problems in the cities and the attention they receive, the imnys-ei'ts 
for any meaningful relief are' not very encouraging, ■ while at the 
same time new problems of traffic congestion are iiaadTOrtKintly 





being created. Our sustained failure to tackle urban traffic 
and transportation problems, while blandly disregarding. the pro- 
liferation of traffic congestion and show-balling mass 
transportation demand, will ultimately plunge us into a 
situation requiring excessively costly solutions, 

III. Analytical Tools In Traffic And Transportation Planning 
♦ In order to assess, the current deficiencies in traffic 
and transportation facilities and to cbtermine the future needs 
of the urban area, it is essential to carry out traffic and 
transportation surveys which have been d eveloped through research 
and experience over a period of years. Recent technological 
developments especially in the field of high-speed electronic 
computer, have made corelation of urban land-uses and urban 
travel possible. The changing character and distribution of 
land-uses within an urban' area determine the amount and. dis- 
tribution of travel within the area and the transportation 
system that must be provided to serve' the anticipated land -use 
pattern. While there has long been realisation of the rein* 
tionship between -travel and urban land-use, it is only recently 
that work has been undertaken to quantify this relationship. 

The introduction^! high-speed digital computer" has 'of course 
. been a necessary adjunct to this development. 
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Because of' interaction between the transportation system 
and land-use, transportation planning has become .significant and 
integral part of the planning process. .... The . aim of transportation 
studies is, .to formulate. a .transportation sv stem to serve and 


reinforce the proposed land-use.,. plan. The . town planners must 
now, make : more . use. of such studies and. use them to evaluate a number 
of alternative land-use, plans . This, however, can only be 
achieved, by d etermining the -effect of transportation facilities 
on 'land-use . 


y : The planning process thus includes collection of basic 

' data- on travel characteristics, land -use, population and economic 


-activities of the urban area './ The comprehensive traffic and 


. transportation 'study -.'consists of the following surveys: 



Home Interview Survey. 

Commuter Survey. 

Commercial Goods Transport Survey. 

Commercial Passenger Vehicles Survey. ■ 

Outer Cordon Survey 
Speed and Belay Study, . 

Screen .Point Survey. 

Collection of data on present Mass Transportation 
facilities. 

Parking' and Terminal Study. 

Intersection .Improvement Study., y 

Pedestrian and Cycle Survey. 

Study of Traffic Regulations. 

Planning- factors' analysis (existing., land -use) , 


surve; 


and the difficulties 


They provide the information required 


olutions 


and indi'cate what improvements 


Iso. help to identify what will be required 


equired 
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for the future. after taking . Into account additional travel 

that can be .accommodated on acisting. facilities. After the. 

desire lines have been determined, this would provide ,f.o.r 

establishing ■ the relationship between , land-use and trip generation 

which -would provide the basis for working out the future 

travel demand , and allocate it to the proposed transportation 

net-work /for the anticipated land-use v -Ihe purpose of .traffic 

assignment is to obtain a balanced transportation. net-work . 

IV. •• . Systematic Measures Needed For Dealing Y/ith. Urban Traffic 
Transportation 

In the face of’ existing and impending urban transportation 
problems, certain measures need prior attention. 

1 t ' The first and most urgent is the modernisation of traffic 
operations for obtaining maximum capacity and efficiency of traffic 
movement within, existing channels of movement that serve an 
existing pattern of land -use in the urban. area. 

v This measure, consists largely in the regulation of 

direction, speed, turning movements,' and of. parking and loading. 

It Involves the use of accessory devices, such a s‘ .traffic signal 
systems, safety islands,, improvement of street lighting, physical 
provisions for the separation of different types of traffic, 

■safety education and pedestrian control etc. . . . 
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2. The second measure lies in the provision and- improvement 
of ; physical' 'channels of movement such as urban highways and 
"public transit lines, and in the provision t and- improvement of the 
accessories to these channels of movement,- such as stations, 
terminals and. facilities for. parking, loading and. unloading and 

.■transfer points, provision of by-passes, elimination of 
. level crossing etc. ■ . . 

■ This measure similar to the first one is equally urgent 

'because the existing channels in our cities are critic ally- 
deficient, in providing adequate service even for., present day- 
demands . 

3. The third and most basic level of action for a long-* 
range -solution of traffic and transportation problems is the 
planning, guidance and control of change in the pattern of 
land-uses. This measure emphasises the need for a closer 
relationship between transportation and urban development, 

. Urban'dsvelopmeht .deals with the physical . environment as a whole, 
and transportation by. its. very nature forms. ..an essential 
component of the .environment. Hence, comprehensive planning \ 

and development of the environment must, of necessity include '? 

' : ■ ' . : : ' - ' ' | 

transportation as one of the; major elements of the -total ' 

.-■planning process, . • l 

' At this juncture it may be important to mention that 1 

in G.S.A, The federal! Aid .Highway., Act of '1962 has made 'don- j 

tinning comprehensive transportation _ planning- mandatory for j 


cities- with more than 50,000 population. Suc.h s.teps are very 

necessary -.in. India if our .cities are ..not- to . be . overwhelmed by 

* 

transportation crisis , ..... . 

The difficulties .of urban traffic mobility stem mainly 

f 

from concentration, and .haphazard development of urban communities. 
Transportation problems of our cities will never be solved if 
we continue to crowd too many people and too much economic 
activity into too .little space. Traffic . congestion during the 
peak hours will be. -inevitable so long as .people live, in the 
suburbs, work in the central area, and start off at .the sure time 
to get to the .. same area of. work, - .. 

To avoid .unmanageable transportation- demand,., it. ..would , 
therefore* be- necessary to (^concentrate population and ...economic 
activity,.. There is already an evidence in our country of the 
. need to direct future, urban growth: into smaller urban centres 
around the- metropolitan cities- and creation of new towns in 
undeveloped regions . which are replet with ..potentialities for 
the overcrowding in metropolitan cities that modern transporta- 
tion-now renders unnecessary-,.. Besides this, there- is also a 
further . traffic ..mobility. Urban renewal and plans for. future 
urbanisation can help overcome rush hour traffic congestion 
by planning self-contained residential areas. - : Traffic can in 

* Despite the obvious merits of transportation planning, the 
applicability of . U.S. measure's to ' Indian situation where, 
after a certain city size - mainly metropolitan traffic volume 
falls very steeply, should b e carefully considered. EDITOR 
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he problem of urban, transportation on the demand side offer 
. better hope of curbing the endless race between traffic 
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transportation in cities., therefore, needs proper examination. 
Since different transportation modes available in the city are 
closelv interrelated, it is essential that the principal means 
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In the metropolitan cities, this will require public 
action at -Central, State and local levels for setting up a 
single metropolitan transportation authority representing 
various interests, to achieve the required coordination. A 
legislation will have to be enacted to empower tlt.e authority 
to 'act promptly and effectively, It should have sufficient 
jurisdiction over the . metropolitan area to carry out ■ in teg— 
Programme for traffic and transport improvements that 
will result in the maximum benef.it ...at the minimum cost. 

It .would include planning for future development of transport 
including rapid transport express— ways, off-street parking 
facilities, t erminals for passenger and goods vehicles and 
other related facilities, A decision on the choice of the 
administrative f orm, however, could be made only after careful 
examination of the issues involved. 
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CITIZENS 1 PAFTICIPATIOH IN MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 

A clear meaning of the words used in the' subject; is a 

necessary prelude to a : proper understanding 'and ...dialogue in 

social studies! for' example* does municipal administration 

imply the political:- processes ’of electing the councillors 

aid the' chairman, and does it cover administration -through 

c ommi"t te e s of elected' m.emb ers or not? Be-ari rig .these doubts 

in mind I have tried to define citizens’ 'participation to • 

consist of 'four aspects: ' ; 

1 )• Participation in the political processes, and 
Institutions; 

2) Participation as experts in public offices, i.e., 

as-' civil servants; ■'• /- 

3) Participation as critics and watch-dogs' of the 

political and admin i strati vs process; and 

4) Participation as resource-suppliers, reformers, and 

' - providers of services in' addition to those supplied 
by the Government, 

These four aspects comprehensively cover the entire 
area 'of citizens' ^anticipation in administration. Here we 
examine these aspects with special reference to municipal 
a. dmini s tra ti on 

Participation in the Political Process 

In modern democracies there is hardly any distinction 
between a citizen and a non-citizen within a state. There may 

be a distinction between a citizen and an alien but there is 

* , 

not the former distinction between a citizen and a slave as it 
used to exist in some ancient . states . Here municipal is 
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contrasted with rural;' and so all citizens, as .defined under 
the appropriate-laws' an4...U’©-siding " in' municipal areas 
•participate in its administration, in one Capacity or ether 
of '.the, 'fourfold' types' defined above. They may "be- voters or 
leaders;- tax -payers or consumers .of services; they may be in 
private or' public employment. But -all residents, m a 
municipal .area participate in civic activities either as 
producers, ' "distributors or consumers of the city's, resources 
and services. ' 

1) , . Citizens become eligible to participate in the 

political process when they acquire the right to vote. 

Yery pften individual citizens do not take the initiative 
to get oneself registered as voters. This is a primary lapse 
in -the first principle of citizen participation. Indifference 
to get oneself registered - a s ter is an indication of. 

.political inertia or civic indifference— 'This lapse, however, 
is rectified by' the interest. of candidates seeking? election 
or by the parties that set up candidates for elections. 



Alternatively, the. municipal authorities of election commissions 
may periodically bring . tte : voter ’ s lists upto day by deleting 
the deceased or by including those who have attainted- the... 


eligible age. ■' 

2) A more serious : problem of citizens.' participation in 




municipal administration is .the lack of enthusiasm among 


electorate to debate and .discuss, the worthwhilene as 



policies, and- programmes'; the merits - and demerits of • candidates.. 
More than half the voters appear to abstain from exercising 
their franchise -/unless- the candidates or parties use alp kinds 
of inducements: (sometimes ' .coercive techniques) to come; and 

VO t.e . ... •: , - , ■ ' ' , '•'t ' - V ' ’■ ■ ■; . : . ■ 1 

3) , The. ind if fsrenc e* towards, participation in elections 

is attributed to many 'factors: (aj lack of civic conscious- 
ness. (b) absence of : immediate interest (c) fear of incurring 
the displeasure of. rival leaders or groups' end so on. ■ 
Politic. s- also has .become, unlike in the nineteenth century., 
a specialised occupation of a few rather than an extension 
into civic life the energies of the enlightened and success- 
ful leaders in-industry, : agriculture, commerce or professions. 
Consequently,, the. bulk" of the citizens have become a silent 
audience rather than active participation in the game of 
politics... ■' . , 

4) Participation in elections is. only £ preliminary, 

to the citizens' participation as elected councillors or . . 
members, in committees of the council.. If the. bulk of the 
citizens show active interest -and. ....mice' right, choice of candi- 
dates,. the. councils and committees should, have a leavening 
influence on municipal administration,. ‘However.,, recent 
studies in municipal air inis tration* no t to speak of other 
level's of administration, do not give much credit to the . . • 



performance of councillors .as representatives in the deli- 
berative body, or as quasi-executives. when some of them are 
; el ' eCte ^ w as members of the committees. The 

.deliberations of the council are often punctuated by unseemly 
scenes of vulgar accusations and counter accusations leading 
to walkouts or forcible evictions.. Sometimes the higher, 
.bevel governments act in indecent haste by superseding the 
municipal councils for. alleged, violations .of rules and regu- 
lations or inefficient, and incompetent ruling. 

• 5 ’ B ° th Btat ? t0 *y drawbacks and organisational Complexi- 
ties a re responsible for the. unsound state of the emoted 

-nioipal bodies. In my view, ' the State Wern^ts ' right 

, to supersede a municiusli tv •,«„ " 

.... lcipaxi ty is a. negation of the built-in 

correctives of the philosophy of local sp~’f 

■ “ J-ocar se. L i -government. 

Instead of .allowing the el* c tom +« +n 

c txt exorate to . correct its ele cted 

representative , the State G overnraer, t w • , 

Jv ernraent, by virtue of its 

statutory ..powers, exevoi qao +u -- 0 

«u» corrective role and thereby 

denies to. the oitisens the opportunity to ■participate effeo- 

twely as. a check .upon municipal administration.: Polities. 

.both municipal p n3 c+qx. , . , , f 

' . . . ota.erwide, have, therefore become more 

ivisivc, th an cohesive and. co^rodi ns- +h^ 

; ~ J ~ xn am. c .0 rre c ti ve.. ‘of 

urban community life., 

6) . yr ° E ltp bsslnIli Wr in the nineteenth -eenturjv ' 

municipal administration in Indiras been- vitiated by tte 

incapacity to bring about a partnership and a harmony between 
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the elected and appo'iMted • •wings -of • the; /'municipal government. 

Th&\ elected chairman and 'the appointed commissions, are at 
logger-, h eads-.as regards' their respective. roles and resp.on- 
. sibi.lities in the -execution... of policies. The scramble for 
. executive peer has become “'all the more serious and pronounced 
when municipal .corporations are called upon to undertake 
, enormous developmental activities with assistance from 

rational --and. State governments-. The elected representatives, 

: as : policy makers-, : begin to entertain a feeling of helpless- 
ness when-, in the process of execution© f development .plans 
and programmes, appointed. executives distribute patronage. 

The .elected-, members' feel that 'they owe responsibilities to 
the e le ctorate without power to execute premises whereas 
the appointed executives, have powers without ifc e need . to 
face the electorate.- - ■ 

7) • .. The power to supersede "inefficient" municipalities 

and the . lack : -.of - a harmonious relationship between the, elected 
-and. appointed-; executives' seem to affect adversely the . 
a tap sphere f. or effective citizen participation in municipal 
administration. To these must be added the wrangles among 
rival political parties .both inside and outside < the . councils 
in spoiling..-. the image among citizens of a healthy civic , 
administration.' The behaviour of political and administrative 
leaders sets the model , either active or passive, for the 
participation ' of ; citizens- in the political, processes, . . 


Participation as Experts and Jfrftgteeg ' 

8) That citizens participate in municipal administration 
as civil servants in the urban local government is often 
overlooked in many studies on citizen-government relation- 
ships. They may be working as clerical nr administrative 
town planners or sanitary inspectors . etc.' As civil servants, 
their' citizenship obligations are reinforced by trusteeship 
obligations' as holders of 'public offices. Civil servants’ 
participation in civic administration is often ignored as 
citizens' participation but in a developing country, their 
civic sense aid their expert skills contribute a great deal 
towards improvements in municipal administration. Civil 
servants do not cease to be citizens when they enter municipal 
service. In their capacity as civil servants they play a 
dual role as citizens and as civil servants. 

9) The integrity and efficiency of civil servants tend 
to inspire the best and the highest form of citizens' parti- 
cipation in municipal administration.' The character and 
skills of the political rppresentatives and ' the permanent 
civil servants go a long way towards overcoming the hardships 
°f scare! tis in material resources and equipment of muni- 
cipalities. The leadership and personnel in municipal 
administration could enlist theVupoort of ' t be largest number 
of citizens, both in revenue collection and in use of' 
municipal services, provided the elected and appointed" ' 

officials subordinated their indiv^dn-i 

1 mai/iauai career pursuits for 



promoting the. ends o.f justice end service through their 
public' of flee®. 1. 

10) .While the extended interpretation of '•citizens' ; 
participation, namely, a-s public servants holding public 


'fices is logically sound, it does not appear 


receive 



practical recognition.. There are many reasons for this. The 
enormous increase in area and numbers in cities, described as 
"urban explosion", is leading to immense complexities in 
municipal administration. Municipal services are not able to 

keep pace ■ with the : physical and demographic growth rate. The 
.'revenues are inadequate to meet the rising exp ectations .and 
costs oft providing the services. Using public -of fic es for?, 
pivate enrichment by ele cted- and appointed servants is ■ 
causing frustration a®ng many- citizens'. : fit hour decentrali- 
sation among mohaH as or wards among the growing cities, 

■ the distance is increasing between the citizens and government, 

Multiplicity of statutory bodies outside the : normal control 
of locally elected bodies.,, for, the provision ; or specialised 
services, such as city improvement trusts., transport 
undertakings, electricity boards etc. , are creating confusion 
in administration^ Multiplication without coordination . 
of organisation and functions is baffling the citizens 
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who are busy in their struggle for bread winning, . Both, civil 
servants and political servants are lost iri the jungle of-, v - 
byelaws,, rules and regulations- ■ the knowledge of which is either 
limited .or absent -but -the conform ity- to which is emphasized 
as paranpunt -for eff icl'ent'-adminis'tra cion."' Most of these 
laws and, regulations are archaic and -dysfunctional and the 
traditio^f. secrecy in government' helps 'the self-seeking 

civil servants to exploit" the ’ignorance and povery of. the 
citizens . r 1 ■■ ’ ' ■ i 

11 )■ As a conse.quenc,e,o-f. the cumulative effect of the 



many short-comings listed above for purposes of ■ illustration 
there is no recogniticprbf citizens' .participation : in muni- 





A 


cipal administration as civil servants. The latter are 
regarded as greedy, self-seeking exploiters rather than 
the servants of the citizens-. This type of attitude of the 
public towards- municipal civil . servants is both unfair and 
unwarranted because, inspite of widespread in-eff idiency and 
corruption among * em, the municipal civil servants haye l, - 
be en keeping the wheels of : local gp vernment moving. . For the 
many deficiencies in their character or calibre, or for the 
unsatisfactory- politic- alsthos or the phenomena of poverty 
and paucity .of -services,' -the political 
ad ministrative . system are 
vi duals o 


*) 


1 



put the problem in it's pe.rs.pe ctive and give the civil. -servants 
their due recognition in; the maintenance of local government 
ani in the provision of service a. Public appreciation of 
municipal civil servants and their -role is as much an element 
of citizen' participation as. proper payment -of taxes. : 

12) The third and • the -fourth aspects of citizen parti ci- 


;ion refer to 


citizens’ alertness as critics and their 



he* provision of 


id contributor 


es outside the local government auspices 


oupled. to get he 


des tog e the 


erving 


and also to vie 


common end, namely, negatively to 'reform"the evils in 
municipal administratioiythro ugh ■ effective organisation of 
informed criticism and. positively to d eroonstrate how bette 


n-sta.tuto.ry. bodie 


provided through i 


er vices 


men tins the statutory services through voluntary 


2 could be easi ly 


Indeed, -tb 


.ning o± citizens 


would' 


n in muni dp am 


ct provided however, the 


tructure of civic administration 1 


case' m - many 


rde'd 


te's and cities in India 


Q 9 
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civic bodies outside civic government to participate if 
improving them. Ho government, it should be remembered, 
could give to the people better administration than ' the. ' 
leaders and the personnel that constitute and operate it.. 

Here it" is well-worth to remember th^t these are all drawn 
from the different groups in society, and as- in a : river, 

S sd ' In society, its level at no point could be higher than, 
at Its, source, 

14) Citizens’ s participation, as watch-dogs or 'critics of 
municipal administration, is adversely affected by a decline 
of interest in city politics among the city elites in 
professions or business. This is because of -the bad odour 
associated with "Politics". Instead • of politics becoming 
a civic instrument for development it. is identified with 
factionalism,, group ism and partisanism,. is' because 

in the growting cities of today, there is. neither homogeneity of 
interest nor community of purpose. Physical proximity.' does' 
not necessarily contribute towards a. com: unity. feeling among 
citizens on account of heterogeneity of b.aqkgro und s m 0 * 11 1 ^ 
of people, pre-occupation with one’s own. family car es- and 
worries,. These are supplemented by social distance and psy- 
chological in-security arising out of ignorance ab out people 
in the neighbourhood. .Consequent upon the; absence of ■ 
community feeling and, due to lack o$4nti. mate knowledge about 



people-, residing in the neighbourhood, those who enter city- 
politics introduce-- many mal -factors to win -elections rather 
than serve the constituents. These factors discourage healthy 
citizens' participaticarih municipal affairs,. 

15) , If these handicaps of diversities, divisions and. 

distances are to be overcome hone st and 1 ' highly placed leaders 
in professions or in- -business should create a mere close-knit 
community feeling, , In some urban areas , possibilities of . 
development on these. • lines were explored end organised under - 
the auspic.es of urban emm unity development schemes and urban 
welfare extension projects. There, however, . seems to opera, te 1 
a lav/ of inverse relationship between organisation's enthu- 
siasm and people's response; or briefly, the law of inverse 
ratio of organisation-human response. Initially., the leaders 
and organisations are idealistic and enthusiastic,, to do things- 
so as to improve the conditions of the: people but the latter 
are indifferent and reluctant due to fear of exploitation or 
due to ignorance about the bonafides and resources of the 
organisations. By the time the people begin to understand 
and take interest, the leaders shift their idealism, and res- 
ources into other channels, leaving the organisations flat 
and poor- This law of inverse organ is at ion- human response . 
has operated in both the rural and urban community development 
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projects. Like Gresham’s law in.. economic s, ■ namely , .bad ;• money 
drives out good,, this law operates in politics and adminis- 
tration and proper steps have to he taken to counteract the 
operation of this law. . . , . .. • • 

16) Citizens’ participation . in municipal politics and. 
administration has for a long time been recognised as.. a,. , 
barometer of a country's democratic faith and conduct.. If. 
the level of citizen participation is lo.w, obviously the 
elites in all walks of life must identify and remedy the 
evils. No universal or uniform .prescriptions could .be laid; 
down for stimulating more active, participation of interested 

and Informed citizens in politics, and .administration, 

• ... -• 

Unfortunately, today both .these have become as complex, as 
economics and commerce. Indifference. to public affairs • 
and ignorance, among the citizens about- these matters .are sur e 
indicates tjb of the .weakness .of democracies that grow- beyond 
a size determined by the assimilating, capacities of the 
people. Thanks, however , to . th e. diverse mass media of 
communication, large size democracies. .have at their ••disposal . 
ways and means of stimulating the active .participation of . 
more citizens in municipal administration. But their- , . 

use requires imagination and ire sou. reef ulness to vcommunicate 
knowledge and .to spread wisdom about interest In the science 
and art. of municipal government and administration. 



fj P* 
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This mean's a hpman approach to tbs mass of voters as 
dignified citizens* Our investment on this means is still 
far from pragmatic and adequate. We seem to be satisfied with 
formal structures rather than the substantial values and 
ways of life in sustaining urban local. cLemocracies , It is 
time that democratic values and ways of life are given as 
much attention as structures, forms and procedures.. 



\ihis paper was originally submitted at the Seminar 
Administration, Organisation and Sfcnagcrvsmt of Urba' 
Community Development, organised by the India Inter 
national Centre at Jamshedpur in March 1967). 
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URBAN COMMUNT 


'Y PgffBLOPM ENT AND THE LOCAL ATirHClilTItg 


•Nature of Urban Community Developme cb •' ; : ' 

The two primary objectives of community development are self- 
help and welfare. In addition,' community development in an urban 
context also stresses on community integration. Between the i»o 
primary objectives, stress on one or the other would depend very much 
on the level of existing community services and the orientation of the 
movement. Given a reasonably developed system of community facilities, 
the orientation towards either self-help and welfare depends on the 
socio-political climate of a country. In an underdeveloped country 
like India, although the temptation to opt for a purely welfare orien- 
tation is great, the realities of the situation demands a wel - 
balanced mixture’" of self-help and welfare objectives. How these two 
seemingly opposite objectives are to be reconciled is a matter of spe- 
culation, although if our past experience in the rural sphere is any 
guide, it would seem that the or^e^ation^ n^^.always teen, towards welfare. 
In the urban areas, without a homogeneous conmmnity.aEdya sense of belong- 
ing to city. lif e, it. is likely to bp more difficult to mobilise , effective 
public participation in the community development projects. 

Apart from, the objectives, t ; he range. .of, functions sought to, be 
covered by community .development programmes needs , to be carefully looked 
intp. It is important in the India n, p patent to concentrate more on out- 
put and' employment rather' than on amenities. Here also our experience 'of 
rural community development shows that over the past lew years the emphasis 



nas been more- -on pr cductivity i.Habt on amenities* *' In the urban sphere too 
it would perhaps be worthwhile not to ignore this lesson. la fact, the 
erstwhile Ministry of Community Development and Cooperation in a note to 
the iiural-Urban xielationship Committee suggested that in the urban areas 
there is considerable scope for undertaking economic and production pro- 
grammes, such as, organising industrial cooperatives, technical training 
for artisans, developing subsidiary and home industries to meet local 


is necessary, therefore, to be cl 


of urban, community development, both in- regal 1 ' 


as its range of activities. For one thin 


o welfare cannot be wholly neglected when large amount of public funds 
are involved. Secondly, one should be careful in net duplicating the 
activities of existing public agencies under various plan projects. Thirdly 
there should be a proper balance between internal and external financing 
so that appropriations from the treasury act as a "pump-primer" of locally 
conceived and supported projects. 


The Ex isting Urban Communit 
voluntary agencies and 


existing urban community development projects in Indi 
been conceded by a number of agencies and institutions and, as 

, different types of institutional arrangements exist for thi 

administration and finance />+ , 

1 1 nance, .it one extreme there are individual 


Report of the Itural 
(Ministry of Health 


-Urban Relationship Committe 
and Family Planning), V ol . 


eminent 
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projects by foreign foundations and voluntary associations as 
in Delhi, Ahmed* bad and Baroda. ’ On the other hand y . nationally 
operated schemes have been launched by the Central Social o * 
Welfare Board, the Planning Commissi ori aM' the Ministry of . : 






Health and Family Planning 


d out at <Jamshed'pnr by the T- a ta' Iron 


eriment being carrie 


Steel which i 


and is outside the purview of a national!; 


organisations will sooner or later be integrated with a nation-wide 


pattern of community development, since private foundations canto-, 
sustain such activity indefinitely. Such ini egration::is not always 
easy, especially if these pilot projects started with objectives or 
techniques which are very different from those of the nationally 


operated activities 


Leaving aside the question 


unique Jamshedpur programme, a 


be examined more closely 


moverne nt 


rid industrial towns 


Board runs about 65 project 


he Board r s grant > amounts, to. 


through voluntary organisations. 


er annum per or 0 , 3 c 


to at least Rs. 2,500 on a matching basis'. 'The : rlanning -Commission' s 
scheme is operated by the Bharat Sevak Samaj ' at the 1 cost of Rs. 7,556 
per project including an equivalent grant i:er the central ! organisation 


In other words , the Sama j acts as a line agency of the planning. 

Commissi on : in this regard. The urban community development sc feme 
of the Ministry of Health and Family Planning , however , is implemented 
through the State 1 ' governments , local authorities and voluntary agencies. 
The cost per project -comes to about Rs. 4 , 8000 per annum and an additional 
Rs. 15,000* is provided for local improvement s, subject to matching 
contribution from the public. 

Although all the three nationally-conceived programmes enlist the 
support of voluntary a gene iesj the Ministry T s scheme is only permissive 
regarding the association of such. agencies, while the Boards scheme is 
operated only by the voluntary organisation. It is difficult to assess 
the 1 role of the sana j as ..a purely voluntary organisation since it does 
not, as a rule , depend on local voluntary efforts and carries out the 
Planning Commission 1 ^ programme on a contractual basis, in that, it is 
more like a specialised institution for organising social work. 

As one woiild expect, both the Board and the Planning Commission 
experienced •difficulties in their relations with the local authorities 
are ignored at the time of initiating the projects, they cannot be 
expected to commit • their funds even for maintaining the' facilities 
created; Moreover,, the elected representatives the local authorities 
naturally regard community contacts as their special privilege. The 
Ministry 1 s scheme took these factors into account and accordingly laid 
' down that the urban local bodies would be the administrative agencies 
for its • implementation. But, the scheme envisages Project Advisory 
■Committees where enlightened citizens and voluntary organisations would 
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be represented. Also, where circumstances warrant, the municipal . ... 
authorities may t even entrust the project work to-, an outstanding . ... , 

individual . or ay oluntary agency. . This pattern, exists ..through out 
India, except in West Bengal where the. two projects near .. Calcutta , r : : j ■ 
(Tollyguhge and Salkia) .are functionally, direct- ly under .the ,§tate 
G oyer nine nt .. thr ought local voluntary organisations* .. . •, . 

The relationship of the urban development .projects with. the. 
different line departments of the State gcvernment also, needs to... b.e r | , , 

spelled out * Eer.e also, only the Ministry ! s ;> scheme envisages .-that the.. 
State governments .would act as the channel for disbursement of funds.. and 
coordinate the projects* In We,st Bengal, the St.ate : government, has. 
organised the entire activity departmental ly under the Direct orate. ;of 
Urban Community Development* Community development, under 'ifie r ' Ministry 1 s 
scheme , enlists the State administration and the local authorities and 
their pattern of relations in this particular respect would be coloured 
by the existing State-1 ccal relationships. This is marked departure 
fronrthe experience in the rural sector where the newly created pahchayati 
raj absorbed the 1 , bureaucratic'“blbck ad mini strati on and in the proc-es-syhad 
the 'worse : of "the bargain thr otigh the eclipse of. local autonomy* 

Where 1 the : 'State governments "are fully involved in urban community ■ 
development,' as under t he Ministry r s scheme, allocation’s from the differ- 
ent departjrae nts Responsible for implementing various plan projects, 
such as, health, housing, education, town and country planning to 
specific urban community development projects would be made through -the 
municipalit ies and would thus increase the volume of specific purpose 
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grants to these bodies.' In ^est 'Bengal such financial allocation would follow 
the system already practised for riiral 'community development. 'However, the 
volume of such appropriations is expected to be rather insignificant in view of 
the limited conception of the urban projects. ' ;i ‘ 1 

As pointed out Earlier, 'care has to be taken n6t ' to : duplicate the 



efforts of the State departments concerned with improvement of urban facilities, 

such as, water supply and sanitation, housing and slum clearance , urban 

roads and transportation and so on by including these activities • 

under urban ccmmunity development as well. There is, therefore, need 

for effective coordination of all local development efforts both at the 

State as well as at the local authorities f level . 



Integration of urban c ocimunitv development wi th local ; gove ! rnmdnt 
administration. 


seminar on \irban community development held in Bangkck 


(1963) recommended as follows 


"Whether or not the initial responsibility is central or local, the 
policy and purpose of ur ha n community development should be. directed, 
towards incorporation of the programme in the administrative structure of 
th ® appropriate local .governmental authorities. Only in this way will 
the essential nature of qomnunity development, with its three main 
aspects.- self-help citiz^nship .participation,* coordination of, local 
efforts and .resources; and the integration of local communities into the 
mainstream of national development, be truly effective". ^ 


2. United Nations (E 
Development . 1963 


on Urban C'c 
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This is an important recommendation, but before we accept t'bis 
it is useful to examine the pros and cons of this in the Indian context 
It would not he out of place to recount our experience with regard to 


rural community development vis-a-vis the panchayats » The main reason 
why the Balwantrai Mehta Committee suggested the integration of community 



development activity with the legally constituted local authorities in 
the rural sector is that this was the only way to ensure continuity of 

3 I 

the projects. This is an important consideration in the urban sector | 





in several other countries to create a 


the Commission on Local Government 


lly constituted democratic institution of the 


thought "that the le 


village, namely, the village committee, quite rightly feels that it is 


being supplanted and atrophied and is losing its appointed place in 


village society 


Where, however, the statutory local government bodies do not 


exist in the same form as an ur 


mum ci pa 


would be worthwhile to try ad hoc development organisations. The peri 


re outside the lega 


urban or sub-urban regions, for example 


diction of the urban local bodies; similarly, new townships, company 


or government towns, etc. might well have a broad-based development 
committee where particular interests (panchayats, principle landowner/ 


He port of the 'team for the Study of C immunity Pro.j 
Extension Service , Government of India, (Planning 
Vol. I, 1057. 

Ceylon, Report' of the Commission on Local Governme 
XXXIII), 1965. 


ects and National 
Commission, COP?) 
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URBAN COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT PROJECTS IN IM)IA 
prepared by 

(Ministry of Health & Family Planning, 
LSG/iICD Cell, Government of India) 
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The experiment of community development in the rural areas 
led to some systematic thinking, and discussion on the question of evolvin 0 
a concept and a suitable pattern urban community development to deal 
with urban problems which, of late, have assumed added significance and 
have become far more pressing with the growth of population and rapid 
urbanisation. The need and importance of urban community development 



b owev er s be en a c eep't e d 


all levels. 


issentia 


lly a people’s 




inculcate in them a spi 


and belonging to the community. The Projects aim at developing ini- 
tiative among people for c ommunity action and helping them in thinking 
and planning for themselves . It has to be a people oriented programme 
Urban Community- Development Pro jects on pilot basig l 


nt . in India is in an experimental 


A number of projects run by 


stage 


in the country in the belief that, me axuerpm, 

ultimately prove helpful guides in evolving, a unif orm approach to 
urban community development. The earliest approach in the urban field 
was made by the Central Social Welfare Board by setting up a total of 
rarer sixty urban welfare extension centres. The UCD project in Delhi 
instituted in 1958 by the Municipal Corporation of Delhi with the 
•*«<*•» stance of the f 'ord Foundation was the first major comprehensive 


tarted in Ahmedabad on 


of the Ford Foundation, The 


Delhi pattern with tfc 
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American- Friends ; iSprvic.e Committee (AFSC) has undertaken a pilot 
community development project in Bar oda which has now been functioning 
• for over . two years*. . The T‘ata ..Iron and Steel Co*. Ltd* has. been conduc- 
ting in. the meantime -a novel experiment- in community development and 
welfare at Jamshedpur* The Public Cooperation Division, of the Planning 
.Commission sponsored a programme of Urban Lok Karya Kshetras and the. 

. Bharat S.ewak Sama j has. been running over 50 Lok Karya Kshetras in slum 
areas of cities and towns in India* 

..The. Third Five Year. Plan recognised the need of a concerted 
■ approach, to Urban. Community Development and made a token provision 
of Bs • 50 lakhs for the. purpose®. The questions of objectives and 
■organisational, and financial patterns were referred by the Ministry 
of Health to the Rural Urban Relationship Committee and a scheme 
for. Urban Community .Development on the basis of the recommendation of 
this Upmmittee , wa^ drawn up, , .It was decided to start 20 pilot .projects 
in Urban Community Development in different -parts of the country cover- 
ing a population qf 50,000 ..each* The programme has now been operating 
for about a. year ..in, 13 towns and cities of varying sizes with Delhi 
haying two project;?* . .The' remaining six projects . have also been allotted 
and are likely tq .start functioni ng . in the near future. 

'' Concept of •- Objectives, of . UCD Programme ' 

“ ; A) ' U.N1 def ihiti on . of c-OB-iauni.ty ; deve lop me nt , r 

The United Nations- report on-. . GouiBunity D-ev-elopraent ; and Belated 
services, published in 1961 defined icorjiaunity developcp at. g,s connoting 



s are united 


with those of the governmental authorities to improve' the economic ? 


cimriu 


cultural and social conditions of communities to integrate ttese 
nities into, the life of the nation and to enable the# to contribute 
frlly to national, progress. The report also stated the acceptable 


of community development as under 


consciousness and the acceptance of the idea 


of civic responsibility 


encouraging and stimulating self-help schemes ; 


of social coherence, on neighbourhood 


local c omrnu nities t o s bar e in t he admi ni strati on 


of certain basic services- not yet adequately provided by 


c omrnu ni tv 


identifying,. and -training local leaders; • ■ ' . 

coordinating community projects with the functions of public 


bodies and local associations 


The alhne United Nations report was the . outcome of experience 
gained in the field of rural community .development.. The report 
underlined the fact' that the concept' may be redefined and adopted 


with reference to the urban areas which is a mass of heterogenous 
community coupled with a wide diversification of .occupational distri- 
bution and economic strata, as distinguished, from rural areas. 
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* ■ ' '$) Delhi 'Projects, objectives , '. .. 

'' if • * r The': Bel hi UCD.' pilot .pr.oje.pt, had, set forth the following 

objectives:' ' . ' ' ‘ ■ *■ ;>•/ ■ .. . 

a ) soc ial-i htegrat ion of the c ommun.i t i e s on a : 1 oc al 1 eve 1 ba s is 
through participation, self-help and mutual aid pr o gramme 

b) . development of a sense of civic pride by stimulating ‘ local 

interest in campaigns for civic improvement; 

c) preparation of ground for the discharge of some municipal 
services by Yikas Mandals of people 5 s Development Councils 
with local leadership; 

d) creating the necessary climate for undertaking programmes 

of economic , betterment based on the maximum use of community 
researches and local initiative* 

C ) Ahmedabad Objectives 

The UCD Project at Ahmedabad started on the experiences 
of Delhi in 1963 , laid down the following objectives: 

a) awakening and strengthening of community life and’ sense of 

belonging ainong the residents of the selected areas on 
the basis of implementing pro grannies based on self-help and 
mutual'aid; ■« vr- :: . y . 

b) organising Citizens’ Development Councils at the level of 
Mohallas and Croup of Mohallas to evoke, enlist And further 

. • • collaborative efforts on the part of the people and prepare 
the background for the democratic decentralisation. of 
■Municipa 1 . Services ; \ 

c) mobilise local resources, leadership and initiative with a 
view to involve the citizens in the wider process of development 
of the city. 

D) Earoda Project Objectives 

The Baroda UCD Project run by the American Friends Service 
Committee was instituted in 1964* It has set the following specific aims 
and objectives of the project: 




developing in selected neighbourhoods the .attitudes skills 
and .organic at ihns 'fur ddlf~sust'ai hing local improvers at ; 


b) . •streagthehi-ng- .and' increasing ;'tke effectiveness of the 

'' 1 ’ relationship between Governments* . voluntary..- agencies . 

apd ; fhe-.people of the cdmimanity so as tc make better 
use of community resources in solving . common! problems; 


c) " * developing effective methods of selecting and training 

ccpTTunity workers;- . - 

d) devel oping, aitk test ingdhet hods and materials which, may 

be widely applicable in planning* executing and evaluating j; 

UCD programmes; * f 


5) U«C.l?. Projects - inil 


the : Mi nistry of lleait h : 


The scheme and pattern of urban uoimnuhity development 



f ormu 1 at ed by the Mi nistry of He alt h .set, f ort.h the fo 1 1 m i rig a ims and 


objectives 


Creating a seru.e of social coherence on a neighbourhood 
basis through corporate civic action and promoting sense 
qf .national : integration;' ' 


developing a sense- of belonging to the urban community . 
through increased participation of people in .:c*amuinity 
affairs and creating a way Of thinking while concentra- *■ 
ting first on solving problems with their own initiative ? 
organisation, self-help and mutual aid; 


bringing: about?, a Change H ih ! attitudes by creating civic 
consciousness and by motivating people, to improve their 
conditions- of lif particular ly those affecting social 
and physical envi ronmc at ; ( .... . ; • . • : ' 


developing local * initiative and identifying. and training 
of local ; leaders ; l ‘ : ' ‘ 1 ' ' ' ' ' . - 


ensuring f. ? Her utilisation of 'technical and welfare 
services by helping the c oramunify to. locate, what, lie Ip ■ can 
be .had : from . the- -mimic -i pa iity or ' ottie r organisations and 
how to get it ; and what assistance t and, guidance oean be \ 
obtained t r-.qm Govermental ’and higher levels and how to 
approach them* 


a) Ur- 

We5- n 

fare 
exie- 
nsi on ■•■ 
pro- f 
jects 
spon- 
sored 

by ; 

C.S.WJ 
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The.se home lays special emphasis on local initiative, 
self-he lp.and organised action on the part, of the local communities, 
in order to enable the people to get maximum benefits from the facili- 
ties provided by the government agencies and municipal departments 
unde*' the various plan schemes of welfare and development. The projects 
are to serve as a' catalysts between the people and the government and 
■municipal departments to ensure the maximum impact of limited resources 
through coordinated effort. 


Orga nisational pattern and coverage; 

The Central Social Welfare Board sponsored in 1958, a 
scheme of Urban Welfare Extension Projects in over-crowded and conges- 
ted slum pockets of industrial towns- and cities with a view to 'instill 
a will to better living'. The projects are run through voluntary 
social welfare organisations which, share at least l/4th of the Board's 
grant ampuntin^ tolis.; 40000^-^ project, provides for 

^ a Community Organiser , assisted by a Bal-Sevika, Craft teacher, Helper 
etc.. The annual expenditure : 0 n. staff amounts to about U 6;000/- to 
Rs. 7,000/-. About 65 -such projects are in operation and the Board 
has inder consideration a revised Scheme for the Fourth Plan with a 
■ schematic budget of 62,500/- for a per led of 5 years out of 5,000 will 
P& id as grant with a local contribution of 12,50C/— 

.. The Bterat Sewak Samaj has been conducting with cent per 
cent financial aid fro. the Planning Commission, about 50 urban Lok 
Karya Kshetras , covering 500-1000 famines each, in the slum areas of 



~4f>2~ 


towns and cities in India* The Public Cooperation Division of toe 


Planning Commission provided assistance at the rate of Ks* 7350/-* 
per Lok Karya Kshetra which covered the" total expenditure/ .-incurred 
on staff accommodation, stationary,- travelling, ''and other .‘•contin- 
gencies * A Central Office was also provided ,; i or 'at 'least three a 


3 li etra s f or 


grant' of 




Every Lok Karya Kshetra consisted of ah Organiser ’and two field 


b) Lok 

Karya 

Eshetras 

conducted 

by Bharat 

Sewak 

Samaj 


■g‘ dec bunt ant • - - ' cum 


for the Central Organisation included a siim of 8; 


of voluntary workers drawn from amongst the slum dwellers p in th 


d methods of enlisting and mobilising public 'support a rd 


participation in the programmes undertake n by Lbk‘ Karya : Eshetras 


The Urban Community development project at Bar oda 3 


ored by the American Friends Service Committee 


,tion since 1964*- Nine Community Workers -'6 'miles and 3 


females have been assigned 4 different types of neighbourhoods 


lum area and a new labour housing colony of the city 


OLD pro- 
ject 
run 'by 


A. team comprising one male and one female community worker had 


d one area each same on which was the largest area for which 


1 female and 2 male community worke 


feature of the projects is a Citizens 


ounexl xi 


of an outstanding citi ,en with members drawn from the Municipal 


Corporation, State Government and industrial, labour, and social 


we 1 f ar e or ganis at i ons 


Community 
Deve 1 op- 
ine nt and 
Social 
Welfare 
Programmes; 
organised 
by TISCO 
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; * Jamshedpur has had since *1958 a novel pioneering 
, ;COinT3a “ y w^ ed programme. The Tata Iron and Steel Company Ltd. 

: (lisco) . had been organising, through its community development 
. and Social Welfare. Department, Social welfare and community 
• activities covering seven Bastees of Jamshedpur com- 

prising a total population of 49,000, which includes 10,000 
.employees of the Company. There is a Community Development and 
. Social Welfare Officer assisted by two .Senior ? Social Welfare 
Organisers -one for general supervision, guidance ; and promotion 
of activities - physical, cultural and recreational and the other 
for general organisational work. For each of the seven Bastees 
there is a team 0 f social welfare organisers comprising one male 
- SO - al WGlf .ar e organiser and one female Assistant Social Welfare 
Organiser. The lady Organiser has to be equipped with some 
training in field work and domestic crafts. Part-time craft-cum- 
socia! workers are also engaged to assist in the ' promotion of 
social workers are also engaged to assist in the promotion of 

social and cultural activities in the Bastees. 

. . ... An interesting and significant factor in the prono- - 

tion of the programme is the field worl:er/3evad a l Volunteer select, 
from amongst the residents of the Bastees who is provided'^ four ‘ 

month's intensive training v hi»h „ " ’ 

; . ? lining, which gave them an opportunity to 

k..« something aW everything i.c. first-aid , fire fightihg', 
family planning, vaccination, nursing, ^ health' and sanitation, 


c) Urban 
cornmnnity - 
develop- 
ment 

.scheme ini 
tinted by 
the Mi- 
nistry 
of health 


Five Year Plans, Indian Constitution, Cooperations general 
knowledge about community development, etc. These volunteers are 
selected from amongst, employees of 'the' 'Company -living in the locality. 
They are paid an additional allowance of B-s. 15/- p.m. .and; -a^e. . pro- 
vided with two sets of uniforms.' .About 300 such volunteers are in 
the field covering about 150 families’ each. Two Instructor s. : .haying 
Diploma in Physical Training had been employed to train the volun- 
teers but the major training was imparted by an Instructor-in-Charge, 

3 Head Instructors and 1 ; Second Instructor who had been on, deputa- 
tion from the State Government. The annual 1 expenditure on staff? 
allowances to volunteers and their training , equipment'.^ accommodation, 
stationary, etc* is about Rs* 2*80 lakhs* • ; 

Local Comii tie ts ca lied Sa'mudaya daiaitles/Advispry 
Community Conmitteec- , covering about 2,000 - 3, €00 population are 
formed in the areas, and their recommendation go to a Bastep Improve- 
ment Committee of the Town Administration Division of the Company. 

The urban community development 'scheme , formulated 
by the Ministry of Health, envisaged the appointment of a Director 
of Urban Community Development at the State level to guide, supervise 
and direct the programme ard a Project ' Officer -and eight ; c eamunity 
organisers - 4 males and 4 females, at the project level, to cover 
a population of 50,000 to 60,000 divided into 8 Mohalla Units 
of about 6,000 each; allowing reasonable flexibility as. regards coverape 
keeping in view the local conditions and ’the compactness of the areas 
selected. It could also be possible to divide the project in four areas 
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covered by a team of male and female worker. For additional 
projects in the same city there can be a Deputy Project Officer. 

Besides there is a provision of Rs. 4,800/- in the 
scheme for engaging voluntary workers, craft-teachers and for 
other recreational activities at the rate oi Rs. 50/- per month 
for each Mohalla Unit. It was pointed, oat that as the programme 
develops, it ma y be possible to take : up more projects covering 
similar population but. it may not be necessary to recruit another 
Project Offi Cer and 8 community organisers in the same proportion. 
The total budget for each project including some secretraial 
staff and contingencies comes to about 48,000/- per annum from 

apart Rs. 15,000 for local activities subject to matching contri- 
bution from the people. 

It may be noted that, the staffing pattern of the 
Delhi and Ahmedabad projects managed by the respective corpora- 
tions with -assistance from the Ford Foundation was more elaborate. 
Initially a Community Organisers expected to cover about 250 

families in Delhi. A criticism of the Community .Development Pro- 

jects has been that there i = , 

is .00 muca expenditure on .staff and the: 

municipal bodies cannot, afford to meet the heavy cost of 
Cos-unity Development Projects. The projects of the Health 
Ministry Ministry, therefore , provided for a much wider coverage /' 
ct about 3000 families by a team of a male and a .female Canity 
Organiser. Even this allocation was considered excessive by some . 
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of the State,., Governments and there' Hhve been: attempts to cover a 
population of 50,000 with only, four Community .pOrganisers^as in 
Aurangabad • . . They have also used the funds available for honorarium 
etc. to engage eight voluntary organisers to assist the Community 
organisers - two males and two females, but they are .covering a 
population of t only 33,000. The State Government was asked to appoint 
more Community Organisers and to cover the requisite population of 
50,000. In U.F. also ; the number of Community Organisers is smaller 
and they . are coverings half the population with practically half the. 


.strength. - Unless a total of .5Q,0OO is' covered by these \pf ejects , 
overhead , expenditure will be higher. There are still a few proje’c 
where inspite of the full complement of ; staff, the , ccverag is Iowa 
it is necessary that it should be made of. • • 

■ ; \ * In -West : Beng&l, there is a different staffing •• 
pattern which * has been agreed oh an experimejrtal basis * In the two :| 

projects which have been allotted t o' 'West Bengal .....one . &i .Tolly gunge 
in Calcutta and the other at Salk i a in Howrah, there is a team of j 

10 specialists in each of the two projects covering about a lakh of 


population in each case. ‘ The team comprises 2 Social Education’ 
Organisers — 1 male and 1 ’female? 2; 'public delations Officers, 2 




Extension Educators* (Health). - Ipmalp p*nd 1 female, .1 Inspector 
Cooperative Societies, 1 Extension. .Officer (industries) and 2 part 
time Extension Educators (Family Planning) - one male and one fema 


The part-time Educator s* 'work ; .f or .three . days t in a .we el 
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been agreed that the specialists would be ..working primarily as community 
organisers, although they have been .drawn from the related government 
departments* • 

The following qualifications were laid down for Community 
Organisers and Project Officers:- 
A » Comrsounity Organisers: 

(i) He should be a graduate with two years experience in 
a paid capacity in any field of social welfare, social education or 
community development in a Government Department or local body or in a 
recognised programme carried out by voluntary organisations* * 

(ii) Diploma or degree in social work or training in social 
education or Extension work in any of the Institutes set up by the Govern- 
ment or with Government assistance will be considered to be an additional 
qualification* 

(iii) The mi nimunpage limit should be 24 years to ensure 
certain amount of maturity in the candidate* 

B, Project Officer: 

The candidate should possess the same qualifications as. 
for community organisers but should, have, three years 1 experience of 
active social work in a supervisory position. In due course, the* 
project officers should b.e promoted .from community organisers* 

The staff could be drawn from among the existing Govern- 
ment servants with requisite qualifications or , they could .be .recruited 
from outside* in U.P. and Maharashtra, the Projecu Officers and the 
Community Organisers have almost all been drawn f pom the Rural Community 
Development Programme and most of 1 them had been working as Block. Deve- 
lopment. Officers. In some of the j 'other States, staff .has. been, selected 
from the various departments including- t he administrative ..departments 
so that not all of them satisfy the requisite qualifications. In some 
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of the States such as Punjab, Manipur, Tripura, the candidates 
were selected' by inviting application^* There also the qualifications 
have not been adhered to in all cases* There are two different 
opinions about the suitability of staff that my be drawn from 
out aide having proper training , in social work and those that may 
be dfawri from the existing government departments. It has not yet 
been possible to. arrive: at a. definite conclusion on the basis of 
the performance of the; existing -staff* Nevertheless it appears 
that tiie 1 Project Officers and Community Organisers with adminis- 
trative background and experience are more anxious for physical 
results rather than the organisational and educational aspects 
directed'*!; awards changing .people T s, attitudes. and motivations* 

The scheme provides., f or the appointment of a Director 
in the very beginning so. that he could actively supervise and 
associate himself with the project* . No State Government has 
appointed sue h a Director so f ar. The West- Bengal Go/ernment 
designated the Director of Social Welfare as the Director of 
Urban Community Development, In Cu j arat 7 the projects are 
under the administrative charge of the Director of Municipali- 
ties and the- Director of Social Welfare acts as the technical 
adviser. In pun jab and Rajasthan, the director of Local Bodies 
are locking after the programme.., . In other States, the Secre- 
tary of 'the Local Self i<ip^ r .e,rnffient Lep^rtment is in administra- 
tive charge Of .the : projects..; .However , the matter is being 




persued with the State- Governments- for appointment of a Director of 
Urban Community Development at the earliest. 

Another aspect of the staff position in different projects 
has been that a number of Community Organisers have since resigned or 
in the case of Government servants transferred to other posts. Vacan- 
cies have riot been filled up. In the case of Rajasthan, Ajmer, even 
the Project Officer had been transferred within six months of his 
taking up his duties with the Project and the charge of the post of 
the Project Officer has been given to the Municipal Commissioner (exe- 
cutive officer) of the municipality. There is need for careful selec- 
tion of staff arid for keeping them in position for adequate periods 




considering the pilot nature of these projects. Moreover, it is 
necessary that the staff, before taking up their duties should undergo 
a short training course so that they are suitably oriented to the 
objectives of the programme and methods of work. The State Gover meats 
have been slow in selecting candidates for filling up vacancies. 

Administrative Agency 

It has been the general experience of projects run under 
Schemes of the Central Social Welfare Board and the Public Cooperation 
division of the Planning Commission that the municipal authorities 
were not helpful arid’ cooperative in promoting the programme and yet 
most of the local problems of the urban c ammunity related, to the work- 
ing of municipal' departments. 0 n the other hand it has been felt that 
there i s ne ed for' orienting ' the ‘ munic ipal ' staff to community attitudes 


f 
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f or ensuring greater participation of the citizens in tackling 
local problems* The Scheme .sponsored by the Government of India? 
therefore? laid down. that the Corporation/Municipality should be the 
administrative agency in the implementation of the UCD programme* It. 
was pointed out that the concerned local body should be fully involved 
- organically and functionally# A Project .Advisory Committee is re-, 
quired to be formed under the Chairmanship of the May or/pre sid ent of 
the municipality with some councillors, local leaders? and social 
workers with the Executive Officer as its,. Secretary to ensure full 
cooperation and coordination of the ^municipal departments in the 
project*, Out of the 14 projects which have been operating for about 
a year.? Delhi? Ajmer, Bhavana gar and Rajkot projects are under the 
direct administrative control of the municipalities/corporations* 

Imn ha 1 . A gar ta la , Panjim, Aurangabad, Ludhiana? Jhansi and Kanpur 
projects are under the administrative control of the State Governments 
but the municipal ities/cor p orations are the implementing agencies of 
the projects* In the case of -vest Bengal ? T oily gunge and Salkia pro- 
jects have been functioning directly under the State Government* The 
Project Advisory Committees have been formed in Bhavnagar? Aurangabad? 
Panjim, Ajner, Imr.hal , Tolly gunge, Salkia and Ludhiana projects with 
the lay or s/pre sid ent s as the Chairmen in most of the cases. In others? 
the Committees are in the process of formation* In many cases the 
Mayors/Presidents have shown personal interest in the programme These 
' Project Committees have however? .failed to fulfil the original inten- 
sions* This Committee was required to be broad-based to mobilise the 
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cooperation of academic and Social welfare agencies as well as the 
association of leading citizens. The Scheme also provided for the 
active association of voluntary agencies; in implementing the programme. 
However, the project officers have been working with local voluntary 
organisations and the West Bengal. patterns works though local people 's 
organisations! : y ' ,f > . / ■ -;- v - 1 -I'- . 

The Jamshedpur experiment is in a class by itself. Here 
the project is run by T a ta Iron & Steel Company which is also the 
town authority by virtue of its proprietory .position over all lands 
within the limits of the city. On the other hand, it is significant - 
that the vast majority of people covered , by the project are non-employees 
Is pointed out above, the local people are actively associated through 
Community Councils in Carrying out; aacal programnes. There is hardly 
any other private or public undertaking responsible for a town of such 
a size having such a large percentage of non-employees living within 
the Company f s jurisdiction. ... 



‘ The' Barcda experiment of, a Citizens* Committee; is a pointer 
the possibility of dr ban community ..development work be.ing organised 
by an independent body of citizens which, can approach thp municipal and 
government departments f 6r ! appropriate .assistance in developing the ’ 



■various programmes 


There have also been proposals. fpr.thp I JCD pro gramme of the 
Ministiy of Health and' Family Planning, heing. organised by a voluntary 
organisation in close cooperation with the municipal authority or some 



if the institutes of social work taking up action research proje 


with active participation of the municipal agencies 


( r o.graintnes 


between the local people and the different municipal and government 
agencies for channelising such assistance as my be available under 
+.h* .different schemes of the government for the benefit .ox the urban 


community.. The main emphasis of the programme 1 


to develop initiative for community action mxn 
nistrative and financial assistance that is aval 


meat, such as, Health, 


have different schemes carried out through different agencies. de 
project staff is to play the role of a catalyst both for the community 
as for the departments. There is a danger of the urban community 
development organisation being looked upon as a rival department, if 
the project staff were itself to perform the functions that belong to 


different departments. The essential role of the u.e.p. stall is 
organise the community and not to provide the facilities and carry 
out the programme to meet the requirements. It is to prepare the 


community for acting in its own interest arm eswiMixau*** ■ 

that may help them to undertake programmes for their own improvement. 

The Community Organisers therefore, can be of assistance to the 
different departments in promoting their programmes and' bringing them in 


n ' . ,*[ 


*• •i(pr^ , ' J s ; jir v '~srt> 
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contact with the field in a special way* There is, therefore, a need 
of co-ordinated approach on the part of the Government so that the 
departmental activities are brought to bear upon the needs of the 
community. The Maharashtra Government have issued a circular to all 
departments bringing to their notice the organisation of urban community 
development projects and to see how this machinery can be utilised for 
promotion of their programmes. The departments of the Government of 
West Bengal are using the project organisation for establishing con- 
tacts with the field. In Gujarat, apart from the Project Advisory 
Committees in the different towns, there is a State Advisory Committee 
in U.C.D* bringing together certain departments for watching the 
progress of the U.C.D. projects. It may be desirable to have such a 
committee at the State level which may seek to coordinate the various 
urban programmes of the Government. 


* 

* 


? 






Budget & Finance 

The scheme envisaged the pattern of assistance which pro- 
vided that the Government of India will meet one half of the expendi- 
ture and the other half will be net jointly by the State Governments/ 



participating local bodies, subject to a ceiling of Rs. 85,000/- 
(including the salary of a full time director ) for the f or st project 
and Rs. 55,CQ0/- for the subsequent projects, that may be located in 
the same State. The expenditure on the pilot projects, set up in the 
Union Territories is met entirely by the Central Government. It was 
suggested that the State Governments should take advance action in this 



regard and make necessary budgetary provision so that the , 
programme is conceived and executed without any financial . 
handicaps right from the very beginning. But it appears that , 
the Froject had run into difficulties as many of t he State Governments 
and Union 'Territories had not completed the recessary . budgetary .for- , 
malities for timely release of funds, as in llajasthan, Uttar ; . 
Pradesh, Delhi and Manipur'* In Punjab, the project 'funds have not 
been released due to an in-appropriate Head of Account* In a number 
of projects the necessary ministerial* staff lias not been provided* The. 
budget pattern may have some deficiencies but experience is ; Jacking 
almost the way in which it can be improved. 

Matching Grants ; 

The scheme has allocated a * sum of Rs; 15, OGO/- for lo cal 
programmes on the basis of a matching contribution from, the , people . 

This sum is to be utilised for those local activities which are not 
normally covered by the municipal and departmental 1 'budgets . The. ex- 
penditure on these activities is to be she red equally -by the Central 
Government and the State Government s/partic ipating -local ■ bodies , , Thp 
basic idea behind this provision was to keep the programme as inexpen- 
sive as possible to ensure wider coverage and secondly to mobilise 
and enlist people 1 s participation and., support to the IJCD .programme. 

The matching grants are to be utilised ’fully as an index of peopled 
participation* The grants, as : envisaged could not be-. utilised in 
most of the projects due to acWihistrative .and procedural reasons* In 
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In Ludhiana y. .the - sum of ds* 15 , 000/~ had been pr ov i d e d -in . : t h e. current 
year s budget , but the same could not be utilised ' pending-. the,. authority 
to' draw the amount by the Treasury Officer, Ludhiana, Agartala Project 
failed to utilise this amount for want of budget provision. The rules 
for. sanctioning matching grants are being "finalised for Rajkot Project. 
The matching grants had not been made available for Tollygung.e. in 
Calcutta and Salkia in Howrah in West Bengal . In Bhavnagar, an upper 
limit of Rs. 200/- was fixed for each Vikas Mahdal for local programmes. 
The details of its utilisation are awaited. The details of other 
projects regarding the utilisation of matching grants are yet to come. 

It is also being contended' that It ' is not possible to 
obtain peoples ' contribution as they are generally .indigent and poor. 
There is a plea of the people's contribution ’being met by the muni- 
cipal body. In Aurangabad the Municipality' has taken keen interest 
and- W sanctioned considerable funds for -organising lpcal ; .activities. 
The local; people there strongly opposed any 4'ofcfcl/ contributions. On 
the hand it, had been pointed out that the' Mohalla SamL.tie, can build up 
their, own equipment for community activities with 5.0$ contribution, 

which .is also a test of the acceptability of : the programme, by the 
Community. . 

.Mohall a Committees and Communi ty Councils ! S.. 

f Any llii to organise the. Community must involve some 
form of Mohalla and. neighbourhood councils but a question has been 
raised whether such councils should be ' territorial or should be 
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organised T^urid; soia^ v acti^ity # There is also the question whether the 

. . , ’ ' ' 4 ' ’ - . ■" ' ' ■ 444 . : 

Project '.Staff should at J: the,,wery . short , p^roinqt e such organisations or 
let the people t^e the- initiative, when the neecjji for the same is ; 
appreciated so that such samitis or mandals are problem oriented 
rather than mere organisations for ..the sake of having one* The Pro- 
ject Officers and Community Organisers were influenced by the setting 
in which they received their training and the pattern of field orga- 
nisation has varied accordingly* The Baroda approach discouraged a 
direct immediate approach for organisation such local councils - 
while the Delhi and Ahmedabad patterns have relied heavily on Vikas 
sab has and Samitis for initiating the programme* The pattern varies 
for project to project but mahaila samitis is a common feature and 
in some projects youth mandals are being organised with good effect* 

In West Bengal, as mentioned above the technique is to 
work through the existing voluntary cultural, social and welfare 
organisations of the local people instead of establishing family to 
family contacts* This has worked well in Tolly gunge , which has a 
good number of public spirited organisations but in Salkia, where 
the population is more heterogenous and mostly working class, this 
approach has not been found to be as' effective . "n the other hand in 
one of the projects, the Community Organisers found it difficult to 
form a local people's council as an existing tenant's association was 
not prepared to entertain a rival body* There appears to be no harm 
in adopting such an existing body for local activities* In a number 
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of Lok Karya Kshetra run by Bharat Sewak Samj, particularly in Bombay, 
it -m&s found thfft the existing organisations, were successfully 
utilised not only for promoting, the . nr ogramme' but also'- to : giving 
a fillip to the activities and thus strengthenibg- them. 





SOME LEGAL PRO ELMS OF URBAN TAXES 

Dr. S.N. Jain* 


. I. ; iINT|«3iXJOTION' 


The government closest to the urban community is. the 
municipal committee or the corporation. The connection, between 
an individual and a municipality is more intimate, more 
direct and more immediate than in ease of either the. State 
or the Central Government. The existence of this link stems 
from the fact that it is the municipality which provides faci- 
lities, like water, electricity, city transportation, city 
roads, dra’inage, making the existence of a city dweller ..possible 
and convenient. It is again in case of the municipality that 
the individual has demonstrable evidence of the services 
rendered in return for the taxes paid by him. This aspect has 
an important bearing on taxation by a municipality; it could 
levy taxes only on those sources for which it could demonstrate 
that it is providing services or benefits in return. If this 
element of "return" is lacking, there would be protests from 
the local community, and the municipality being constituted of 

the local representatives would not be in a position for long 

to. resist local pressure in repealing such, .taxes. The various 
services to be provided by a municipality . for the benefit of 
the urban community east a heavy responsibility on it. After 
independence this responsibility has tremendously increased. 
Firstly, . the urban population alias .growr-at a faster rate than 
the rural popul ation. Th«s whereas in’ 1941 the total percentage 
* Associate Research Profe'ssbr, Indian' Law Institute , New Delhi 
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of rural and urban p.ORulati on; was 85.97 and 14.03, this 


ratio in 1961 was 82.63 and 17.93 respectively, (the urban 


\ 1 


population increasing from' 44.70 million to 78.84 million; 

This rapid growth of urban population has created various 
social arid; economic, . problems., ’’Unemployment in cities is 
high especially of the educated persons.. Housing, water 

supply and sanitation services. are : very, much deficient xn Incxc.n 

cities and the rural migrants very often settle themselves xn 
plethora of slums where; living conditions, are, very, much worse 
than in villages’’ 2 Secondly , .after independence the state 
is committed to improve,- the.- welfare of the- people. Urban 
Development is a part of the overall economic planning 
process in the country,. If; urban development, is neglected 
beyond a, limit it might adversely affect, social stability 
which is in turn would- impede the economic development itself. 

; The Third Five-Year Plan, states that "at, the local level 
municipal administration alone can, undertake satisfactorily 
• the task- of providing .the servicies needed for development xn 
■ ] urban are as , ... expansion of housing, and improvement of living 


■ conditions/’ 3 The plan also emphasizes that, ’’for the solution 


1 



1. Figures taken from the Report of the Committee of Minister 

constituted by the Central Council of Local Sell 

Government on Augmentation Of Financial Resources of 

Urban Local Bodies at p.23 . (1965). 

2. Ibid. It is estimated that 50 % of the urban areas lack . 

.protected water supply; -oyer 10% of the .urban, population 
is yet to he provided with sewerage facilities; 44/6 
• , , : elf the, urban population .livps, in one room- or less; ano. 

21# of the households have a floor area of less than 
■ 50 s‘q> ft-.,; The ■magnitude o,l,ihe problem wlll. be thus 

obvious from these figures. - 

The' ; Third : Five-Year Plan at 693. - ' 1 : 
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of the housing problem' for the bulk of th*: .population ‘ and 
for the .el irainati on of “slums and other evijL^,,. x : .t, hs. es^eh' 
that certain mxhimm standards of residential ; and office 
accommodation ' and bther services are set , ; Thirdly , aiter 

independence 4 he’‘ Ideal 1 ^authorities have been given a nrncn 
greater responsibility in the matter of providing primary- 
education which was by'" am large, the responsibility or te- 
state governments before . 5 • In the year 1960-61 the expendi- 
ture of municipalities on this item was IS^.of their tc 

expenditure. . , 

It, is.. .obvious, to provide facilities and. services 1 - 

mentioned above .and: to discharge vori cue .other responsibilities, 

the local authorities ne e l f inane e s . ' These fiances of the 

urban local bodies come fret .different sources. -These 

sources can be classified into the following, Jour major. hchfiso 

(l) Taxes (including rates and services taxes, such w ‘" tr ’ 

lighting, drainage; scavenging, etc.): (g) non-tax reye..m 

from fees, fines , rents , etc. , and also ' fret, remunerative 


enterprises like- city transportation 

( 3 ) grant s- in- aid ; • an d ( 4 ) loans . 

The .total- ordinary income oi 


and electricity, . 3 oc _ 
all urban local bodies 


du 


ring the year 19 60-31 was Its. 120 crorgs. 


T ox. 6 s c on s "fc i tn "fc o d 



the most important source .of. revenue , 
qq %. This percentage also include. c* fc 


from taxes 


4. Ibid 


S.N; Mukherji 4 '^ministration of Education in - 
f iguresFhave been taken from the Heport, supra 
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which were, shared by the local authorities with the state 
governments.' ^ Shared, f axes are, however, only few. They are 
, ; the. ' entertainment tax in Andhra Pradesh y Kerala, Madras and 
Mysore.,- and the.: motor vehi cles tax in some States. 

: Income from non-tax revenue and grants- in- aid was 22$ 

g 

■and 13$' respectively ■ Grants— in-aid are received not only 
from the State Government hut also from the Central Governmen 
Thus the Central Government gives assistance for centrally 
sponsored schemes for slum clearance aid improvement. All 
local bodies which are implementing -the scheme get 37i% 
grant and the same percentage as loan. The remaining 25% 
of the- cost of the' .scheme is to be' borne either by the State 
Government or the local 'authority concerned. 

i ' * Some. Legal Problems of Urban Taxes 

.Loan receipts of the- urban local bodies for the year 

7 

19.61—62 were about 26 croresf : ; 

- The: source- of loan for- municipalities- is. mainly the 

State Government. • -The Central Government, however, provides 

• loans' to State: Governments for re— fending to the urban local 

bodies for water supply arid drainage -schemes, and for various 

8 

urban housing slum clearance and improvement schemes. 

6. The figures have been taken from the Report, supra 

note! at 140,. : ... 

7. Finances of Local Authorities,. Reserve Bank Bulletin 

686(1965). > ; ■ - 

8. Thus the Third Five-Year Plan -provided an outlay of 

Rs.46 crores inclusive of the amount contributed 
by the Life ■ Insurance Corporation of India for 
land acquisition arid development, Thd’plan also 
.made a provision of Rs. ..29 crores for slum-clearance 
• ' arid improvement.. '. 
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This paper is concerned' only' with taxes levied an 3 
collected by the urban local authorities. These taxes may 


be characterised as urban taxes because they are levied for 
providing services primarily to the ’urban community* The 

; \ 4 

figures mentioned above will indicate that receipts from 
taxes play a major role in the finances of local authorities* 
This has to be since, 'as the Taxation Enquiry Commission has 
stated, "a sound system of local finance should as a rule 
rest on a sound foundation of local taxation. Receipts 
from taxes shduld be enough to discharge its basic responsi- 


bilities. Not -much reliance ought to' he placed on other 


sources' of finance like the grants-in-aid . ' If a local 'authority 
knows that for its day-to-day needs it can approach' the 
State Government for grants-in-aid it w'ill generate in it a 
sense of inertia, inefficiency, waste in expenditure, and 
financial irresponsibility.' 'Already municipalities in India 
are notorious for their efficiency and corruption. !A high 
degree of civic consciousness is lacking amongst the members 
of the municipalities to consider the city problems objectively 
and in the larger interests of the community. Thi s lack of 


civic sense is 'responsible- for reluctance amongst the repres- 
entatives of the people in the' various municipalities to 
impose additional taxes on themselves. The position 
obtaining in the local bodies can be described in no better 
terms than the following sentence of Mr'. Kayak, ex-commissioner 

9. Report at 9 (1953-54). 

10. See Supra note 1 . at - 3S. ; and 55., 
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of the Delhi. Municipal Corporation: "With the crystaliizat ior 
of political parties during recent years, the political 
cleavage that has become common in local governments threatens 
to make the administration, ..by a council degenerate into a 
'spoils system ' 11 If the grants-in-aid are forthcoming; 

with ease, it ivould merely encou.rag;e the above tendency. 
Further, the dependence of a local authority on the grants- 
in-aid by the State Government poses a serious threat to its 
autonomy which would ultimately affect its efficiency as the 
buck can always be passed on to the latter. Therefore it is 
essential to develop a sound system of taxation by a local 
authority which would give it enough revenue for its basic 
needs. 



II. ST ATE- LOCAL AUTHORITY TAX RELATIONSHIP 
The subject of local government is assigned to the 
states under Entry 5, list II, Seventh Schedule of the 
Constitution, But the Constitute does not demarcate their 

taxing powers. Only the taxing powers of the states are 

' ' ' ' 1 

enumerated and it is left to the states to assign such taxing 

powers .to the loc al authority as they deem necessary either 

exclusively or jointly with them. This raises certain 

questions. What are the taxing powers assigned to local 

authorities? What should be the criteria in the matter oi 

delegation of tax powers by the State Government to local 

bodies? . What should be done to avoid duplication of tax lev! 

or to co-ordinate the taxing powers of the state and local 

11. Nayak, "The Challenge of Urban' Grbwtli ‘to 1 Indian Local 
Government" in India's Urban Future-, edited by Turner 
at 361, 363 (1962). . : 




author it ies? 

As a historical matter the Government of India Act, 

1919 had .reserved the following taxes for the local authorit-ieu r 
(i) toll; (ii) tax on land and building's; (iiij tax 011 vehicles 
and boats; (iv) tax on animals; (vj tax on menials and 
domestic servants; (vi) octroi; (vii) terminal tax on goods ;viii) 
(tax on trades , ■ professions and callings; (ix) tax on private 
markets; (x) taxes imposes for services rendered, e.g., for 
water, lighting scavenging, drainage, etc. Sven though the 
Constitution of India does not contain any reservation of 
taxes for local bodies, yet more or less the same taxing powers 
(as under the Government of India Act, 1919) have been given 
to the local authorities by delegation by the State Governments. 
The lack of reservation has, however, resulted in some encroach- 

. i .. . ■ , ; t ... i . . V; . .. | • : . ; ; ; . i j ;/ f : */( » 

ment on the legitimate powers of the local authorities. Thus 
in Punjab, Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, and Gujarat taxes on 
urban property are levied by the State' Government along with 
the taxes imposed by local authorities. In Madhya Pradesh and 
Assam, taxes on professions and callings are collected by the 
respective State Governments. 

The major taxes levied by the urban local bodies all 
over the country are : (i ) taxes on property including • service 
taxes and rates; (ii ) octroi; (iii ) taxes on animals and 
vehicles (other than motor vehicles); (iv) terminal and toM. 
tax;' and (v) taxes on trades and callings. The receipts in 
percentage' from these' five major taxes in 1960-61 were, 37$, 
43,2$,- 1 » 8$, 5.5$, and 2,4$ respectively. Of course, there are 
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certain major state-wise variations as far as the octroi 
and property taxes are concerned . States like-. Andhra i race sh , 
Assam, Bihar, Kerala, Madras, Orissa, West Bengal.,, and Delhi 
mainly depend on property taxes (the percentage of revenue 
from this source varying from 71% in Delhi to, .92 % in Assam). 

They do not derive any income ' from aetroi . Other States depend 
on Doth property taxes and octroi. ; . 

The percentage of receipts from miscellaneous or minor 
taxes was 9.5. These minor takes inc'Tuder such taxes as tax 
on advertisements other than advertisements in newspapers, 
duty on transfer of properties, 'betterment taxes, education 
cess and theatre tax, etc, ’ • ' ■ 

Apart from the taxes assigned to the. local authorities , 
a few taxes are shared by the local authorities, with the State 
Governments. Thus, as stated earlier,: in some states the 
entertainment tax is levied and collected by the State 
Government but the proceeds are distributed to local .authorities. 

• r The factors determining the taxing powers to be 
assigned to local bodies could be laid down as under. 

Firstly, local authorities should be allowed to levy only 
such taxes as have some relationship with the facilities 
provided. In other words only those items should be subject 
to tax for which the local authority has the responsibility 
of providing some benefit. It follows that taxes which have 
an extra-territorial operation may not be assigned to. the 
local authority. Secondly, the total amount of: tax should not 
be disproportionately larger 'to the ; facility .provided . , 




w' 
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Thirdiy, taxes are not merely tseans of col looting revenue; 1 u £• 
al's’o' of attaining certain social and economic objectives to 
be attained'. Where this is to be achieved through -taxation 
in a field where local authorities are assigned a definite 
role, the taxing power ought to be in their hands,. Fourthly, 
the need of the local authority is also a determinating factor 
in the: matter of assignment of taxing powers to themi 

The first factor is the key one. If there is a 
complete lack of relationship between the tax and the tasks 
assigned to the local authority, then it should not enjoy the 
relevant taxing 'power . Of course , it does not mean that 
even where’ this relationship exists, the local authority should 
have the power. In determining this other factors would come 
into. play. For instance, if the receipts from the tax are 
disproportionately large to the amount spent on the facility, 
it may be better to leave the power with the State Government, 
Further, the tax in question should not create the problem 
of multiple levy and of coordination of the various taxing 
authorities situated in several local jurisdictions. 

' The first test may be illustrated with reference to 
sales tax and vehicle tax (including tax to motor vehicles). 
Sales tax has both territorial and extra-territorial 
operation since a sale consists of various elements which 
all may or may not take place within the jurisdiction of the 
local authority. If sales tax is placed in the hands of the 
local’ authority then it will create the same complicated 
problems which it is creating in the area of Centre-State 
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relationship necessitating its regulation through Art. 286 
of the Constitution, the Central Sales Tax Act, and other 
means. Again since the maintenance and construction of the 
state highways is primarily the responsibility of the State ; 

Government, it is this instrumentality which is to he given 
the power to levy tax on motor vehicles, the main users of 
the state highways. Since other vehicles will he primarily ; 

using the city roads, it follows that the local authorities > 

should have the power to tax them. Of course, the motor 
vehicles will also be using the city roads, hut in the interest 
of avoidance of multiple levies it is better that they are not 
taxed by the local authority. 

The working of the second test could be illustrated 
with reference to the entertainment tax. Local authorities 
are levying only the theatre tax and the measure of the tax 
is the rate specified per show at the specified amount. But 
the ordinary entertainment tax, i.e. tax on the sale of each 
admission ticket, is levied by the State Government. The 
policy behind this appears to be that the collection through 
the tax is much large in comparison with the services provided 
by the municipality to the theatres and even the substantial 
amount of the tax comes only from the bigger cities. It is 




therefore better that in case of this tax, it is collected by 
the State Government and then distributed to the local authority 
so that smaller towns may also get some share of the proceeds 
out of this course. 




Imposition of the "foett'ermen fc levy by local authorities 
to 'tax unearned increment in land values is a good example 
of the application of the third principle. 

Above all even then a tax to be levied by the local 
authority satisfies other conditions, if is the overall needs 
of the authority which would determine its actual levy. 

The needs of the authority may be' so overwhelming that a tax 
may have to be levied even if there is a : slight or a remote 
connection between the tax and facility for which it is levied. 

In the federal field of centre-state financial rela- 
tionship there is a great deal of tax sharing. . But in case 
of. state-local authority tax relationship this is largely 
absent. As stated earlier in . some states the entertainment 
tax is levied and collected by the .State ■ Governments but is 
distributed ; amongst . the local . authorities . ^ .The Committee of 
Ministers . in : its report "Augmentation of Financial Resources 
of Urban Local Bodies" was also of toe view that the proceeds 
of entertainment tax should be distributed, to local- bodies 
since it had a local basis, -.The, Commit tee was. also of the 
opinion that 25$ of the, proceeds . of the .motor vehicles tax 
should be earmarked for local bodies, since tha tax was .a 
local tax originally in several states and the local authorities 
.do : main tain its r pads' for the benefit of the automobiles also. 
Tax- sharing as a source of revenue for., the .states has,. , however, 
to be kept a minimum.. .This is because the tax-sharing . 
creates the complicated problems of determining the principle 


•^f iff ' 

ft! 
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on which the proceeds are to he distributed among the local 
authorities and also of the percentage which should be 
retained by the state government s . If the need of a local 
authority is to be made the decisive factor, it might generate 
a sense of inefficiency in it as is the; position in case 
of grants-in-aid . Tax-sharing, therefore, ought to be 
resorted to only where other : policy considerations prevail 
over the factors requiring assignment of the taxing power to 
local bodies. • 







Problems' of Urban Taxes 


by the. local authority and which require consideration here 
are.: (l) betterment levy, and (2) unearned increment tax on 


land. Betterment levy is a tax levied "on t'lie increase i-r 


irban land value causes by the execution of town . planning or 


Not many local authorities ax 


town improvement schemes 


iso the experiment has 


not been found to be successful 


eiaentation of the tax 


difficult to determine the extent ' of the increase 


author! 


y, even if the expenditure incurred' on- the development 


scheme is to be the 1 criterion for levy of the tax, if is 
difficult to apportion the amount equitably on the land 
owners and other users of the facilities , such as rca^s anc 
parks, etc-., provided by the scheme. In view of these, 
difficulties, it is suggested that instead of the betterment 
levy, the local authorities may consider the imposition of 
"unearned increment tax" on land which is a tcu. on the inc 
in the value of land due to any reason, other than the 
improvements made on the land by the owner. The latter - 

tax is more broad based than the former and also does lies have 
its disadvantages. The objective' of the Third Plan with 
reference to housing is "the control of urban land values 
through public acquisition of land and appropriate fiscal 
policies." This objective can be partially achieved through 
the tax in question by mopping up unearned profits made by a 
landowner arising out of speculation in land 01 other rea^r^. 
This problem was considered by the Committee of Ministers 
which observed: "In all advanced countries a system of 
progressive taxation for mopping up such unearned increments 
in property values is already in existence. For example in 
U.S.a. , an annual tax of one thousand dollars is levied on 
every acre of land valued at 50,000 dollars. The owner has 
to pay another thousand dollars per year if the land value 
doubles i.e., about 2 per cent of the increase in capital 
value. In U.K., increment value duty on site value was 
collected as early as in 1910.”\ 3 The committee accordingly 
13. ’Supra 'note '1 at 1 73. : 1 ' • 
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approved the following suggestion that . ,s the best way to r-uAe 
•an impact on rising urban land prices.. ..is to levy an annual, 
tax on such unearned increments. ..n. ; . for determining the 
annual tax liability, periodical assessment of urban land and 
properties will have to be Undertaken and the tax liability 
determined for the period intervening between two assessments." 
In recent years as seen above, there have been some 




encroachments by the State- Governments on what is e on s i d e i e .. 
to be legitimate sources of revenue of the local authoi i uies. 
Even though thee encroachments may not be to the extent of 
exclusion of local authorities from a particular source 01 
revenue , yet it does affect their flexibility in imposing taxes 
arid ultimately it may have an impact on their finances. Do mail- s 


have been made in the 'past in certain quarters to reserve certain 

15 

taxing powers for the local authorities in the Constitution. 

Is a constitutional amendment necessary? It Is • suggested 
here that the question c-f reservation of certain ' taxes should 
be solved through a convention and recourse to the amendment 
of the Constitution is not desirable an-a necessary.- - The 
suggestion to amend the Constitution does not seem to be 



sound because of several reasons. Fir 


taxes in the Constitution without providing for the composition 


and the constitution of the Iobal bodies • and without definin 


14. Ibid 


See, for instance Taxation Enquiry Commission Report, 

Vol.IIX, p.358 (1953-54). * 
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tlie S X tl* xti Oil 


ou I d 


these matters are left in the hands of the states 
would not he better than what it is at present. And i ^ w 
be too much ' to provide for .all these matters in the Consti- 
tution of' the country. Secondly.,, reservation of taxes ®«y 
in fact hamper to -a certain extent the development of local 
bodies. : Even i.f certain taxes are reserved for local authori- 
ties, these clay hot give them, enough finances for discharging 
their duties , and the State Govrnpent may not give them 
financial assistance as, readily as it may do -now, ii n-serva- 
t i on of taxing powers- of the local authority is made xn the 
Constitution. Thirdly, loe#V authorities are of various 
kinds, ’ such as, a municipal corporation , a municipal committee, 
a district board , a: village p ape hay at . It may not be desirable 
to give the same taxing powers to local authorities belonging 
to different categories. In ppcordance with their const* -u nos., 
powers and area of operation this may have to be different. 

In determining" the ! taxing, powers of each category, suitability 
of the tax and capacity of the local body to levy and admin is- 
ter adequately and equitably . are the key factors. Wr : ' 
instance, if village .panohayats are given the power to impose 
terminal tares bn-' goods > earri ed on by road, there may be so 
many multiple levies or, goods passing through an area that it 
: may lead to increase .in the .posts of the goods beyond the 
prohibited 'limit. Again village panohayats do not have 
.adequate' resources to employ , competent and enough personnel 


to assess di ffehent taxes . 


They are to be given’ only such 
- . • . . - : ' •' : i. " 10.. . 

taxes as are simple to assess and cheap to collect. Fourthly, 

16. See Ibid., at 370 . .g'.ll- pplip pppl'--:g..p : ' 
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as is well-known the quality of local leadership particularly 
in the rural areas is not high and if local bodies connected 
with such leadership are given taxing powers indiscriminately, 
it may lead to waste and misuse of funds. Fifthly, even 
though due to lack of reservations there may he Some encroach- 
ments on the taxing powers of local authorities, yet this 
operates the. other way also. Even if certain taxes are reserve*: 


they would have to be the minimum possible, which would tend 
tq give rigidity to the local f inane res. In the' absence of 
reservation the matter of taxing power of a local authority may 
be settled in , accordanc e with the needs of the authority 
through approach, negotiations, mutual adjustment, and even 
through local pressure. 

: ' •••; .... ... III. The Problem of Delegation 

: , The local authority gets its power to levy different 

taxes by delegation by a statute enacted by the state legisla- 


ture. Statutes confer a very broad power of taxation on local 
bodies, , A statute may specify the taxes to be levied, but no 
maximum or .minimum rates, need be prescribed .’ This the Delhi 
Municipal .Corporation Act, 1957, apart front specifying the 
taxes which shall be levied by the Corporation, also gives a 
discretion to the Corporation to levy other taxes specified 
in the statute by passing a resolution to that effect and 



obtaining the consent of the Central Government 


No maximum 


or minimum is. prescribed in' the case of latter taxes 


is usual in case of state statutes to confer a blanket power 


17. See S. 113. 
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on the local authority to impose all such taxes as may be im- 
posed by the state legislature, besides specifying certain 
taxes. 

How far does such broad delegation of taxing power 
violate 'the non-delegation doctrine? The approach of the 
judiciary on the general question of delegation of legislative 
power is that essential legislative power cannot be delegated 



and that the statute should lay down the policy and the legal 
principles for guidanceof the executive. £ practice the 


courts have , however, applied this principle in a liberal 
manner and have upheld broad delegations of power,. To illus- 
trate this with reference to the problem in hand , in Bangalore 



W. C . 


Mills v. Bangalore Corporation, 


the Supreme 




tatute conferring power ori a mimic ip 


Court held v 


corporation to levy octroi duty on commodities other . than those 


Again in Western India Theatres Li 


specified in the statute, 
v. Municipal Corporation, 


a statute which conferred genera 


taxes which .could 


power on 


levied by the provincial legislature was found to be. valid’ by 
the Supreme Court for only those taxes could be levied by the 


ementing the 


corporation which ’were necessary for imp 


specified in the statute 


struck down the law on account of excessive delegation. But 


it remains uncertain when this line has been crossed 


A.I.Ii. 1962 S.C. 1263 
■A.I.R-. 1959 S.C, 586, 
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A.l.R. 1965 S.C, 1107 


difficult to rationalise the eases on this side of the fence.* 


largely it has been more a matter of feeling of a judge 
about a particular statute than that of logic. 20 


It seems , 

as a. general rul.e, it would be a case of excessive delegation 
where the statute dees not lay down the maximum rate within 
winch the delegate is required to operate. Giving a complete 
■ freedom to the. delegate to fix such rates of tax as he deems 
. fit is quite a drastic power and is an extreme example cf 
deiegaticn. It amounts to saying "here is a tax, levy it as 
you like and the way you .like." This is leaving too much 
power with the executive. Delegation of such a broad power 

justified only on the showing of particular circumstanc 


and the existence of adequate safeguards. In a recent case , * 

21 


Devi Das s «o P al krishan v. State of Punjab, 21 Supreme Court 
regarded as bad on account of excessive delegation a sales tax 
■statute which had conferred poweron the executive to fix such 
rates as it deemed fit without specifying the maximum to be 
levied, for, in the .opinion of ; the court, such a broad' delega- 
tion ,, without, there being a„y dear guidelines would ' be to 
1 destroy the., doctrine of excessive delegation itself." I r 
Corporation, of Calcutta v. Liberty Cinema, 22 Supreme Court, 
however, upheld, by a three to two decision, | statutory,, provi- 
sion conferring power on the corporation to levy a licence lee 
on cinemas at such rates as may be provided from time to time 
^ .res olution of the corporation. The legislative policy of 


I!' SSe 5“ -of mdia, 

A.l.R. 19 6 7 s<c> lg95 


which 


"imposing taxes at such rates by the corporation as may 
necessary to defray the costs cf discharging its duties" 
the court impliedly read into the statute was held to be on 
sufficient guidance. What is , however, more important is that 
the majority' emphasised that "In the case of a self-governing 
body with taxing powers, a large amount of flexibility in the 
guidance to be provided for the exercise of that power must 
exist ... There are epidemics, influx of refugees, labour strikes 
new amenities to be provided for, such as hospitals, schools... 
which make it necessary for a colossal municipal corporation 

like that of Calcutta to have a large amount of flexibility in 

23 - ' ' ■ • 

its taxing powers." Whether a particular case is a case of 
"excessive delegation" cannot be solved by any doctrinal 
approach but has to be decided with reference to such factors 
as whether it was possible' to provide standards without undue 
sacrifice of administrative efficiency (or in other words 
whether it was reasonably practicable to provide standards) 
and whether there exist some democratic safeguards against 
abuse of power. Local authorities are democratic institutions 
providing a representative .government to the inhabitants of a 
town or a city. It is the presence of this democratic element- 
which provides a basis for a different approach in case of 
delegation to local bodies from other delegations. In the 
United States, it may be noted, even though state courts are 
still strict towards the "non-delegation doctrine "-yet- • 
delegation to municipalities is considered to be - an exception 
23... Ibid. , at 1119-20. . - ' • ■ ' '■ ' 
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ucipaiitias are representatives bodies which 


factor makes it unlikely that the representatives of the local 
inhabitants would misuse the absence of any limit in the 
statute delegating .them power, to impose a tax, for imposing 
tax at more than a reasonable limit would invoke local protest 
and also, generally speaking, the liability of tax would fall 
on themselves. The fact of non-existence of any limit in 
its power to tax by a local authority . has also to be judged 
in the light of the demands made for reservation of taxing 
powers for local bodies in the Constitution. Further, from 
the point of view of "reasonable practicability" in providing 
standards, a greater degree, of flexibility has to be provided 
m case of local bodies in view of their varied and expanding 
needs. It is true that in India local leadership is not of a 
^ery high quality — a factor which .goes against delegation of 
taxing powers itself to them - .but .since the legislature in 
its wisdom has decided to create , them, and give them taxing 
powers of various sorts, the fact that no maximum has been 
prescribed does not. seem to. be very much material. 

It may be -noted that in spite of the Liberty 
Cinema case the Delhi high Court seems to have decides, aS 
late, as in October 1967, that the statutory provision which 



conferred power on the Delhi Municipal Corporation to impose 
certain taxes without prescribing the maximum limit was M 
on account of "excessive delegation." 25 

25. Is reported Ti n i^ ratiV< ; LaW; '«»'» Comments { 28(19 

« r ow 0ct - 20 ’ 19CT '- The Supreme Ci 

y vlx j overruled this caqp in bmp n . , 

Spina. & Weaving Mills r.*a 1 nl v '' 3lrla Co 
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IV. PROCEDURE FOR ASSESSMENT OF PROPERTY TAXES 
Property taxes constitute a very important source 
of revenue for the urban local bodies. It is also the most 
difficult tax to assess since it involves determining contro- 
versial issues. Its assessment presents the difficult problem 
of evolving a procedure which is fair from the point of view 
of the property owner and also efficient from the point of 
view of the local authority in producing the correct amount 
of revenue. About the latter aspect it. may be stated that 
there have been persistent complaints that the tax assessment 
department of local bodies is not quite efficient and the local 
representatives are open to pressure by the property owners 
which have resulted in the collection of much less revenue 
from this source than is due. 

Before going into the procedure, it is necessary to 
briefly know the.' types of property taxes and the principles 
for determining the measure of tax. Property taxes are of 
two kinds - one, general' property tax, and the other, tax 
fbr the specific* services provided. Thus Si 114 of the Delhi 
Municipal Corporation Act, 1957 authorizes the •■•Corporation 
to levy a general , tax of :to .20% of rateable value on lands 
and buildings,, and the, services taxes consisting of water 
tax, scavenging . tax and. fire tax at such rates as it may 
deem reasonable; In most eases the service taxes can only 

be levied in respect of lands and buildings to which necessary 

■it " ■ i : ■ ■/■■• ■ ' V ■. . " . . 26 io-: ' ' .. t. it 

facilities- have been provided . The' rateable value of a land 

26. ' See' S.1'15;' 
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or a building is the 


''annual rent at which such land or 


building might reasonably be expected to le 


from 


ir to 



y AB a matter of practice if the standard rent of a 

building has been fixed under a lent control statute, it is 
t alien to be- the reasonable rent of the building, though the 
statutes generally are silent on this point. 27 

Some statutes provide that plant and machinery shai 

be treated as forming part of the hii i fUrrr „ T , 

. . building tor determining th 

rateable value f iipmA-p r>_ ... , , * 

u tneieo, . Both the Local Finance Enquiry 

Committee, 1949, and the Committee of Ministers, 1963, 

were of the view that the rateable value of the plant and 

machinery should he taken into account in determining the 

rateable value of a factory building, as in England, since by 

"excluding machinery and plant the industries in India are not 

contributing adequately to the cost of services which are 

1 c - by a iocal b0 «y«" There is, however, a ' 

constitutional bar in doing 'this , since as the Supreme Court 
has held in New Man eh Chowk Spg. mfivyg! Jim, Co . ltd. y. 

Municipal Corporation of the City of 31 +v a 

— — ■ - .... . f ‘Uoac, there is no 

■i e at t 3l. He fr«eve°J, tl the C n“ t v, e «*»’ »<>*« 

1957 express!, provjdel **. 

bu lining the .standard rent of v - 1 aay lanf: or 

the Delhi and Ajmer «** 1 "l 1 "' 

value thereof shall , ... > 1952 the rateable 

standard rent so" fixed.” XCeeG tiie aJlnual amount of. the 

28. S. 116(3). . ' " ho : 

29. Report, at 82. ...... 

30. . iteport of the Committee of Ministers at 46. 

31. ri.I.R. 1967 S.C. 1801- " 
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legislative entry in .the Constitution to give power to the 
state legislature to tax plant and machinery and this . does not 
come under entry 49 of List II of the Seventh Schedule which 
reads as "Taxes on land and 'buildings." 

There does not seem to be much problem in fixing the 
reasonable rent of residential buildings. If there is a 
tenant in part of the building, the reasonable rent of 'the rest 
of the building can be fixed on that basis. If there is no 
tenant, the reasonable rent ran be determined on the basis of 


rents prevalent in the adjoining buildings of the locality. 

Determination of reasonable rents of factory buildings 
and cinemas, etc., which . are not rented, however, presents a 
difficult problem. The difficulty arises because of wide 
variations, in these buildings in the form of construction, 
location, age, etc., and the lack of similar buildings in 
the .adjoining area, it .is not possible with any degree of 
..accuracy to arrive at the hypothetical rent at which these 
buildings could be rented. In this connection the four 
recognised methods of determining the rental value of the 
buildings to be noted are: (l) the comparative method, i.e 
determinating .the rent by comparing the rents prevalent in 
other similar buildings. (2 ) The , profit method, i.e. the 
profits may be taken to be indicative, of the rent whic.ii a 
hypothetical tenant, would pay for the building. This is not 
a very satisfactory method of valuation since in this compe- 
titive world profits, depend on the efficiency of, the persons 
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man aging the concern 
This may* however, be 
utility undertakings. 


and not on the. particular building used, 
used in such monopoly business as public 
(3) The cost of construction method, 


i ,e-‘. the cost incurred in constructing the building less 


depreciation on account of age, etc., as providing basis for 
fixing the annual value. ( 4 ) The floor area occupied method, 
i.e. by. applying a certain rate, to the occupied area (say 
Rs . 5 per 100 sq.ft.) 

What particular method ought, to be followed will 

depend upon the ; type of building involved. A mechanical formula 

without taking into account the conditions of each building 

may net be a valid method of arriving at the valuation. In 

New Manek Chowk Spg. & Wvg .' Mills v. The Municipal Corporation 

32 

of the City of" Ahmed abad., the. corporation had imposed 
property tax on the basis of a ,fla t rate, per sq. ft. of the 
floor area; of the factories. The Supreme Court held such an 
imposition as discriminatory under Art. 14 of the ; Constitution 
since the method did not take into account such factors as 
the locality where the building was situated, the age, quality 
and- the nature of the building,-. ete> , and accordingly there 
was no classification of the factories on a rational basis. 

The above description in brief of the principles 
relating to valuation, of property will indicate that the 
assessment of. property taxes involves going into disputed 
facts about the rental value of the properties and also 
selection of the formula to be adopted in a particular case,. 

32. 


Ibid. 


On this basis the assessment proceedings will have to be 

regarded as quasi-judicial necessitating fair hearing to be 

given to the assessees. The actual procedure ' of property tax 

assessment followed in the Delhi Municipal Corporation, and 

this is more or less the procedure existing : in other' -municipal 

corporations also, may be described here*' The governing 

statute ia the Delhi Municipal Corporation Act, 1957. The 

governing statute is the Delhi Municipal Corporation Act , '.1957, 

Under the statute, an assessment list of all lands and building 

is to be prepared by the corporation arid a public notice of 

its preparation is to be given by the Commissioner. A written 

notice is also to be served on those property owners whose 

property is either assessed for the first time or in who se case 

the assessment is proposed to be increased'; Within 'a month , 

the property owners can file objections in writing. • Persons 

making the objections are to be given An opportunity of : being 

heard either by the Commissioner' himself or by an Authorised 

officer of the Co rp oration. After' the o b j e c t i on s hav e b e e n 

disposed of, the assessment ' list' is to ' be authenticated by 

the Commissioner or by any authorised official. A revised 

assessment list can be prepared every year at the discretion 

of the Commissioner to check evasion of t'ax. u3 The statu’te 

provides for an appeal against the assessment of property 

tax to the district judge within 30 days of authentication 

of the assessment list. There is also provision, for reference 

A3 

to the high Court on questi'ons of law.- 
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In actual practice powers of the Commissioner to 
assess property taxes have, been delegated to subordinate 
officials. In the New Manek Chcwk : case , a question was 
raised whether the Commissioner could, delegate a - quasi- judicial 
power, . which the assessment of property tax is, to official 
subordinate to him. The Court refrained, from saying anything 
on this. However, there does not seem to be any objection 
in the delegation as the statute expressly empowers the 
Commissioner to do so,. ^ 

The officers to whom the .power* has • been delegated 
are: the Assessor and Collector; the Deputy Assessor and 

Collector; and the Assistant Assessor and Collector. The 
provisional (or the initial) assessment list is prepared by 
the Assistant Assessor and Collector. This is done with the 
help of the Inspector who inspects the building and reports 
the rateable value of the buildings inspected by them. Obje- 
ctions are also heard by the same official., namely, the 
'Assistant Assessor and Collector, and ordinarily, he himself 
arrives at the decision. Is the procedure open to. objection 
on the ground of the bias, i.e . same official, preparing the 
initial list, and also hearing the objection? This depends on 
* the fact whether the present procedure creates such ail 'abnormal 
desire in the official ’ s mind that it could be said that he 
has completely closed his mind to the issue before him. In 

other situations this is regarded to have taken place where 

3 6 

the official acts both as a prosecutor and a judge,' or as a 

35. See Krishnan v. Secretary, Regional Transport Authority, 

A.I.R. ,1956 A. P. 129. 

36. Darbari Ram v. State of U.P. , A.I.R. 1956 All. 5 7.8. 
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witness and a judge. ' But this cannot be said of the specif;.*, 
situation in band. The Assistant Assessor and Collector is 
merely a last clog in the machinery for preparing the initial 
list; actually the list is prepared by the inspectors -who visit 
the land and buildings on site. Merely because the list has 
been prepared under his remote supervision it. cannot be. said 
that there would be a strong desire in "his "mind not to inter- 
fere even though the evidence calls for his interference. 

The author talked to a few Assistant Assessors and Collectors 
on this point. They have told him that they try to take an 
objective view and do not consider themselves to be found by 
the initial list. 

If the assessment, of a case does not involve any 
complicated questions of fact or law, the assistant Assessor 
himself takes the decision. But if it does so the case tray 
be referred to either the Deputy Assessor or the Assessor, 

In such cases, as the author has been told , hearing is always 
given by the official concerned before whom the case has 
come up for consideration. The hearing, however, at different. 

• stages is perfunctory, and this is a grave deficiency of the 
present proceedings. 

Things are also not happy from the point of view of 
the corporation and the efficiency of tax collection. For 
instance , it has been stated about the Delhi Municipal Corpora- 
tion that "only about 50 per cent of the property is assessed 
and oniy about 50 per cent. of the tax is collected. Arrears 
37. State of U.P. vj Mold; ;; A.I.ic, 1958 S. C.86. 
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amount to Rs.4 erores . The whole defect, however, lies not 
in the prescribed procedures described above but in the recruit- 
ment of incompetent pex’sonnel to do the job and the general 
maladministration, nepotism and political opportunism existing 
in the corporation as a whole. Even where the deliberative 
wing has been separated from the executive , as in ease of 
municipal corporations, this has been the story. Thus about 
the Delhi Municipal Corporation it has beer said that "it has 
gradually reduced to a political chess-board" and that "niistEana-? 
gement corruption, maladministration, nepotism and political 
opportunism have reached such a stage that only shock treatment 
can offer any cure." Since property taxes are the major 
source of revenue for municipalities the following suggestion 
made by the Committee of Ministers (and also by the Local Enquiry 
Committee and the Taxation Enquiry Commission) is worth 
consideration : 

"Even in U.K. where the local authorities are competent 
to vary municipal rates within the prescribed limits, the 
; valuation of the property for purposes of assessment, is 
done by the Rating and Valuation Department of the Board 
of Inland Revenue, which is a Central Agency. The American 
experience has also taught us that efficiency of assessment 
is incompatible with local control of the assessor. We 
have to therefore entrust the work of assessment to a 
Central Valuation Agency which can discharge its duties 

38. The Hindustan Times, dated December, 14,. 19-67., p.l. 

39, As per the Report of the ’Lt, Governor Jha about the Delhi 

' Municipal Corporation, ibid. 
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with the. assurance that it will not thereby offend its own 
masters. Centralised assessment offers an uncomplicated 
and effective means of obtaining uniformly high standard 
* of assessment through the State, by the use of professional 
staff following standard me thod and procedures under 
Central direction. We would therefore strongly recommend 
that a Central Valuation Department should be set up in 
each State to get the work of assessment of properties 
in different municipalities, dene. The advantage of this 
method would be that even local bodies whose limited 
resources do not permit employment of highly paid qualified 
Valuers, will be able to get the services of the Valuation 
Department of the State Government. Once such a Valuation 
Department is set up, re-assessment of urban properties 
can be taken up systematically at regular Intervals and 

the cases of unequal and underassessment which ai~e 'very 

" • : !■ -‘f ■ ■ : ••■V -p-. : fi i: ! i ■ 4Q 

common now can be removed to a great extent.*.’ 

V. OCTROI AND TERMINAL TAXES AS 
. • • HINDRANCE TO TRADE AND COMMERCE 

Octroi and terminal tastes are the most important source 

of revenue t : o ; municipalities , these, constituting 45$ -of their 

total revenue. The Constitution of India nowhere defines, the 

terms "octri"' and "terminal taxes"; in fact in the taxing 

power's assigned' to the stnt'eMe gisl ature these terms do not 

appear at all. But octroi is understood in the s'en’se of that 

tax which is imposed under entry 52 of the State- list in the 

Constitution reading as "taxes on entry' of goods' into a local 

40. Supra note 1 at 39 V" 
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area lor consumption, use or sale therein," : 

In the Union list there is an entry which speaks of 
terminal taxes. This entry is 89 which reads as "terminal 
taxes on goods or passenges, carried by railway, sea or air..." 

In case of the state the entry under which the terminal taxes i 

could possibly fall is entry 56 which reads as "taxes on 

passengers carried by road or inland interways." Now what is { 

meant by a terminal tax? It is on the definition of the tax 

■ I 

that it could be decided whether it comes within entrv 56. 

. . 

As the Supreme Court has stated in Central India Spinning Co. 

... 42 

v. Municipal Committee, Wardha, a terminal means. "an end.... 

• . 

the point at which something comes to an end.”. Therefore 
"terminal tax on goods... Is payable on goods on their journey 
ending within the municipal limits or commencing therefrom 

and hot where the goods were merely in transit, through the 

44 

municipal limits and has their terminus elsewhere." ' Accor- 
dingly a terminal tax in transit and are not, to remain within 
that area. This definition of terminal taxes is different 
from the definition accepted by the Taxation Enquiry Commission 
according to which "terminal taxes can be levied also on goods 



See The Taxation Enquiry Commission Report 
Run jab Flour & General Mills Co.. Ltd. v.-C 
City of Lahore., A. I. K. 194 7 E.C.14; Burn ah 
Belgaum Municipality, A. 1. it. 1963 S.C.906; 
Spinning Co., v. Municipal Committee, Wardh 
S.C. 341. 


42. Ibid 


43. Ibid., at 347. 


44. Ibid 


'Those destination and consumption are ' outside" tile local area, " 
The definition of terminal taxes adopted by the Taxation 
Enquiry Commission wou Id cl early come* tithin' the purview of 
entry 56 of the State List. But- what about the ' Narrower inter- 
pretation adopted by the judiciary? In Achai pur Municipality 
v. Nand Kish ore, the Bombay High Court held that since the 
incidence of Terminal tax is on the ENTRY in, and EXIT out of, 
the municipal limits, it did not fall within entry 56, list II, 
as the incidence of the tax under the latter is tax on the 
carriage of goods by road or inland waterways. The result is 
that there is no entry" in the State list under which terminal 
taxes could be imposed by municipalities. This' aspect assumes 
importance in case of such municipal! ties , which' levy terminal 
taxes and not octroi. 

Even if it be assumed that terminal taxes could be validly 
levied under entry 56, the Union power to tax goods carried 
by railways sets a practical limitation oh the power of the 
states to levy thi's tax. If terminal tax is levied' oh goods 
carried on by road and not by railways, the road transport 
will suffer a competitive disadvantage and no state may permit 
this . Because of this limitation the revenue of municipalities 
from terminal taxes is only 5.5$ of their total tax revenue. 
Since Art. 277 of the Constitution' saves’ existing taxes the 
present terminal ’ taxes "by municipalities are' those which 
had- .beep • imposed . before .the Constitution.. • . 

45 . ■ Report ,--Vol .III , ' p»403. • • - • • .• ; - 

46.; . A.I.M. 1.967*' Bom. , 4l3, In appeal the Supreme Court on 
' January'; 5 , .1968 upheld' tbs ‘decision of the Nagpur Bench 

of 'the Bombay High Court. See; Hindustan Tines, dated 

■ J ah . 6, 1U6S,'. p.2. ' : • 
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It may be pointed out here that it may not.be expedient 
to delegate the general power of ' imposing taxes on. goods 
carried by road (i.e. the taxing power- under entry 56) to 
municipalities for the simple reason that if such a power, .is 
given to them the goods in transit'wilT come to be taxed by 
them which would result in multiple levies on the goods. This 
would make the cost of goods prohibitive. 

. ‘ There appears to be two reasons for hot expressly mentio- 
ning. terminal taxes in the State List. One, terminal taxes are 
also octroi in a sense, since both are levied in respect .of. 
goods brought into the local area. 1 Second, the Constitution 
makers did not intend to give any power to the states to 



impose terminal taxes. v . 

There are some differences between octroi and terminal 
taxes. Whereas octroi is imposed for goods brought into a 
local area for sale, use and consumption therein, a terminal 




tax can be imposed both on the entry' (‘provided the goods 


goods 


since octro 


imposed for br ingin, 


goods into 


use or consumption," 


system, . o,f. refund 


i s ace ompani'e d. - by 


on. .tliese goods which ultimately do not 1 -satisfy, this cond.itior 


Terminal taxes are therefore better from the -point of view o 


a municipality since this tax is broader based: than the octro 


not involve the complicated procedure cf refunds. But 


Bur mah Shell Co. v. Be Ig aura Municipality',.'; A,. I.. It. 1963, 

, .. . S.C. 906. > : " ' ' - - . 

The term "consumption" is. ,a broad one arid’ includes such 
a process "as conversion 'of wjieaV into flour tor sale 
outside the local territory, or sale .of commodity to 
consumers within the local area; Punjab Flour Mills cos 
and Bur mah Shell Company cask;’ supra' note 41. 
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in view of the legal difficulties involved, terminal taxes 
c an n o t b e an lei p o r t an t s c u r c e o f re y e nu e for municipalities. 
However, in order' to give: flexibility to muni c i p- ax x t i e ^ 
whether to impose octroi.- or terminal taxes, it requires 
considerations by the participants to the Seminal whether 
Constitution should not he amended . . The amendment could ; be 
on the following lines:. ;- In entry 52 in the State List tne 
words "and terminal taxes" should be added so that local 
authorities' may be given power to impose any of the two taxes. 
Then the power of the Union in entry 89 to impene terminal 
taxes on goods and passengers carried by railways etc. sLvuiv. 
be taken away and given to the states by express mention, in 
entry 52. -As* if is,, at present terminal tax on goods' carrier 
by railway remains a dead letter in the absence of countervailing 
power in the State list to ; impose terminal taxes °h gbods and 
passengers carried by road. , Further, even now octroi' is leviea 
on all goods whether .carried by railways or motor vehicles. 

The amendment suggested .here, would leave the Union to tax 
railway fares and frieght. the counterpart of which in case of 
the states is entry 56 reading as "tax on goods’ ^ passengers 
’ carried by road or inland, .waterways From the revenue point 
of view the Union • should not have any objection to the propose:: 
amendment as under Art, ..269 of terminal taxes on goods or 
•passengers carried by railways etc. are in any case to be 

assigned to the states • • •• * ' ■ . ; 

Octroi ona terminal taxes are obnoxious levies on trace 

ana commerce . They have a Mrect impact, .*? the iree movement 


i 
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of trade and commerce. These taxes by operating on outside 

goods tend to benefit locally produced goods and thus give them 

competitive advantage over the former. The collection of- these 

taxes requires maintenance of road barriers which adversely 

affects the quick movement of goods. How far do these "taxes 

violate Art. 301 of the Constitution which guarantees freedom 

of trade and commerce throughout the territory of India?'; In 

■ 49 

Atiahari Tea Co. v.- State of Assam, " the Supreme Court decided 
that a tax on tea carried by road on inland waterways (i.e. 
a tax falling within entry 56 of the state list) was operating 
directly on the movement part of trade and commerce and there- 
fore it violated Art. 301 of the Constitution. Such a law 
could be saved only by obtaining the presidential assent and 
satisfying other requirements of Art. 304(b).- An' octroi or a 
terminal tax is also similar to the taxinvolved in the Atiahari 
case in the sense that it operates directly on the' movement 
part of trade. The octroi has accordingly been condemned by 
various committees and commissions. For instance, the. 
Committee of Ministers has observed: (Octroi .Constitutes 
• a restriction on through trade.- The national economy should 
be safeguarded as an entity by facilitating the smooth flew 
of the same state by preventing the raising of bottlenecks 
through local government regulations. Octroi is certainly 
an undesirable tax from this point of view. Further, ix 

49. " A. I. It.- 1961 S.C. 232. Cf, Sanik Motors Jodhpur v. State 

of Rajasthan, A.I.R. 1961,.. S.C,. 1480.: ... ; 

50. For instance Taxation Enquiry Commission Report, Vol-.HI 

p.402; and Report of the Committee of Ministers, 
supra note at 4 8 . • ■ . ■ ; . - • 

Ibid.-,, at 48. ' ' 
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has been pointed out that "since octroi mainly falls on goods 

meant for consumption in a given area, there is a tendency to 

5 2 

set up production units in large consumption centres" whic*'. 
goes against the policy of the government in discouraging indus- 
tries in large urban areas. 

5 3 

In Gauri Shankar v. Jhunjhunu Municipality the Rajasthan 
High Court regarded octroi as restricting trade and commerce 
and therefore violating Art. 301 of the Constitution, The two 
other High Courts have, however, taken the position that 
"octroi is a compensatory Tax" and "octroi is not tax on 
movement part of trade" 55 and therefore it was not hit by 
Art. 301. It is obvious that the latter approach oj the two 

High Courts is not correct. 

In view of the unsatisfactory character of the octroi it 
has been suggested from time to time that steps should be 
taken for its abolition. 56 Recently the Road Transport Taxation 
Enquiry Committee headed by Mr.B.V. Kcskar in its interim report 
submitted to the Central Government has also suggested for 
abolition of the octroi. To compensate for the loss of 
revenue arising out of its abolition, alternative sources of 
revenue will have to be found for municipalities. One such source 
could be the imposition of surcharge- on sales tax to be levied 
and collected by the State Government and then distributed 
amongst municipalities. 

52. Economic and Political Weekly, October 21,1967 at 192°. 

53. A. I. K. 1958 Raj. 192. See also Sura., mal U>J >. ■*«» 
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54. Orissa Ceramic Industries v.Jharsuguda Municipality ,A.I. it, 



